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REPORT 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 



TO THE 



GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF CONNECTICUT. 



The State Board of Education has to report that the year 
which has just closed has been one of great activity in its 
department. The Board has held eight meetings, at which 
nearly all its members have been present. The work under its 
control has been reorganized in accordance with the legislation 
of the last session of the legislature. Mr. C. D. Hine entered 
upon his duties as Secretary of the Board at the beginning of 
the year. The Board believes that he has already made his in- 
fluence felt in the work of education throughout the State. 
The work done by him has been very practical and straight- 
forward in its character ; nothing being done for effect, but all 
tending to deserve and win the confidence of the people. By 
changes in the oflSce of the Board, as regards personnel and 
methods of business, the whole work of the Board hafi been 
embodied in systematic and adequate records, so that full in- 
formation can be obtained at any time in regard to work done 
and money expended. 

A compilation of the laws of the State pertaining to the 
subject of education, which was greatly needed by town and 
district oflScers for their guidance in their duties, was made 
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6 REPORT OF THE BOARD. 

during the suniraer, and has been very widely distributed. 
This compilation, with a careful analytical index, which in- 
volved a great deal of difficult^ labor, was made in the oflSce of 
the Board, and without other expense than that of some cler- 
ical assistance. 

The State Normal School was placed, in July, under the 
charge of Mr. C. F. Carroll, whom the Board selected for this 
important position upon strong testimony that he was qualified 
to make the school tell to the utmost for the benefit of the 
educational system of the State. 

The Board hold before themselves, in connection with this 
school, no other purpose than that of training competent 
teachers to go into the district and primary schools of the State 
and serve the interests of the children collected there. In 
pursuing this object, they hope to ftiake the school one of such 
excellence in the training of teachers that its advantages will 
be eagerly sought by those who intend to pursue the profession 
of teaching. The law by which the school was founded plainly 
indicates that the intention was to provide a school at which 
young persons, who had completed the course of study in the 
common and high schools of the State, could be taught the 
science and art of teaching. The law now allows the graduates 
of such high schools as the Board may approve to enter the 
school without examination. The Board hope to realize the 
intentions of the law more and more fully as time goes on. 

In September the school was opened in the new building 
which has been provided for it by the State, although the build- 
ing was not then finished. 

The new building contains ample accommodations and con- 
veniences for the school, and contrasts in all respects most 
advantageously with the former building. It will, however, 
inevitably involve greater expense to carry on the school in the 
new building. During the last year some changes have been 
made in the salaries of the teachers. Some have been raised 
and some lowered, resulting in a net reduction of several hun- 
dred/ dollars for the year. These changes were made with ref- 
erence to the interests of the school only, and would have been 
made if the appropriation had left a wide margin. In the 
future, however, the expenditure for salaries will be greater 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD. 7 

than it has been this year. It is only by the utmost economy, 
favored by the fact in regard to salaries which has just been 
m^Ltioned, that the Board has been able to complete the year 
without exceeding the appropriation. The Board has had to 
provide for the new building for three months. If now the 
appropriation should be kept at the present amount, and it 
should be necessary, as it would be, to reduce the ordinary ex- 
penditure for salaries in order to meet the expenses of the new 
building, the new building would be a great calamity to the 
school. 

During the year the members of the Board have visited the 
Normal School together and separately, in order to make 
themselves acquainted with its plans, work, needs, etc. They 
have pleasure and confidence in reporting that it is flourishing 
in the number and quality of its pupils, and in the amount and 
method of instruction. Especial interest attaches to the Model 
School or School of Practice, in which the scholars obtain 
actual drill and training in school-room work. It is believed 
that an art like teaching must be learned, at last, by doing it, 
and the question is whether the children in the schools of the 
State ought to be subjected to the blundering of beginnerS, 
who learn how to teach at the expense of their pupils, or 
whether it is the function of the Normal School to lead the 
young teachers through the first period of actual experience 
under trained guidance, so that there may be no blundering. 
It is in the latter view that the School of Practice has been es- 
tablished. 

Examinations for admission to the Normal School were held 
in August at eleven different places in the State, so as to 
accommodate those who wished to apply. Sixty-seven persouvs 
passed the examination ; fifty-eight entered, constituting the 
largest class which has entered the school for seven years. 
Similar examinations will be held during the present month of 
January and in June next. The average cost of the eleven 
examinations in August, 1883, was less than ten dollars each. 
The expense was almost entirely for advertising. When the 
examinations become an established and well-known arrange- 
ment, this expense can be decreased. 

In this connection the Board desires to recommend again a 
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8 REPORT OF THE BOARD, 

project which has been formerly proposed, but which, through 
misunderstanding, has incurred hostile criticism and prejudice. 
It would be possible, without any additional expense whatever,, 
to hold examinations f 6r teachers at the same time with these 
examinations for admission to the Normal School. The Board, 
if it was by law authorized so to do, could examine such per- 
sons as might voluntarily present themselves, and give a certifi- 
cate of attainments according to the facts. This certificate 
might be accepted by school committees as proof of qualifica- 
tion, if they saw fit. Otherwise they might proceed to exam- 
ine just as they do now. The Board believes that such a plan 
of examining and giving certificates would have several im- 
portant advantages. It would stimulate the ambition of a 
class of teachers whom it is very desirable to reach and encour- 
age. It would enable those who have not had good advantages, 
but have tiied to make up for it, to show that their attainments 
were as good as those of the graduates of Normal or other 
schools. It would be a service to certain School visitors who 
might prefer to trust a certificate rather than have to make 
an examination for themselves. As the plan contains no 
coercive feature, it could do no harm to anybody. The Board 
hopes that it will be authorized to propose such examinations 
in connection with the examinations for admission to the Nor- 
mal School in July, 1884. 

The Board feel very strongly the responsibility and duty 
which are laid upon them. They cannot shut their eyes to 
facts in regard to the educational system of the State, or 
to the evils by which it is menaced. The Common School 
system starts from the assumption that the people know the 
value of education, that they want good education, and that 
they will make sacrifices to get good education for their 
children. If somebody else comes and gives good educa- 
tion to their children, that is a very different arrangement. 

In our system State, Town and District share in the work 
of education. Their shares are not distributed on any rational 
principle, and there is no sound relation of taxing, contribut- 
ing, spending and accounting, such as would produce economy 
and responsibility throughout the system. There is great 
jealousy of the State, and the State has by far the least control 
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REPORT OP THE BOARD. 9 

of the work of education. Yet let it be noted what the State 
contributes' to education. The new Normal School, with 
appointments, has cost $120,000. The annual appropriation 
for it is now $12,000, and it must be more. The expenses of 
the office of the State Board of Education, including the 
expense for Teachers' Institutes, is $9,000 or $10,000 more. 
The School Fund and the Town Deposit Fund, which belong 
to the State, are devoted to education. The State distributes 
to the towns $1.60 for each child of school age enumerated 
(not " registered " or " attending "). This amounts to $220,000 
for the whole State. That sum is raised by taxation on prop- 
erty, but it is distributed per capita, frotn which it follows that 
those parts of the State where wealth is comparatively great 
and children comparatively few contribute to the expense of 
education in those parts where wealth is comparatively small 
and children comparatively numerous. 

A table is given below* which shows what is paid and what 
is received by each town in the State under this arrangement. 
From that table it appears tliat sixty-four towns pay more than 
they receive, and one hundred and three receive more than they ' 
pay. The amount paid on the one side and received on the 
other, as between the counties, is about $14,500. The city of 
Hartford pays an excess of $17,775, part of which goes to 
Hartford county towns, but over $12,500 is distributed to 
other counties. New London and Middlesex counties pay 
nearly a thousand dollars excess each. The other five counties 
are recipients of tjie sum so raised. 

This arrangement, by which some parts of the State are taxed 
to support schools in other parts, can be justified only on the 
ground that all the people of Connecticut have an interest that 
all the children of Connecticut should be educated. If, how- 
ever, we admit that doctrine in one part of our system, we get 
a strong light on the petty local jealousies of districts in the 
same town which sacrifice the interests of the children to a 
dread lest one district shall pay a cent for another, and we also 
see how improper and unfounded are the claims which are 
sometimes put forward that it is nobody's business what a town 
or district does with educational fimds, or about schools. 

* See Appendix. 
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10 REPORT .OF THE BOARD. 

In addition to what has been mentioned, the State has, since 
1856, granted small sums of money to districts which raise 
equivalent sums for libraries and apparatus. The expense to 
the State under this head is now about $3,000 annually. After 
twenty-five years of expenditure under this head we might 
reasonably expect that small collections of useful books and 
apparatus would be found in the majority of district schools 
over the State. Is such the case 'i There is no information in 
this office to show whether it is so or not. It seems that there 
ought to be such reports to this Board as would show that this 
money reaches its destination and performs the vrery wise and 
far-sighted purpose in the interest of the children for which it 
was intended. It is difficult to believe that such money can be 
drawn from the State treasury and expended on the ordinary 
supplies of the school, yet this Board has information that such 
a course ha? , in some cases, been taken. This Board should be 
authorized to inquire and to embody in its next annual report 
a statement what sums of money have been expended under 
this head since 1856, and what the facts now are in regard to 
the supply of books and apparatus in the schools. 

It is a very serious question whether State aid to town and 
district schools does not demoralize them. Would not the 
people act for themselves if they had no other reliance ? If the 
State sends money into towns, and towns apportion it to 
districts, no other result can fairly be expected than that towns 
and districts will hold back their own contributions until they 
have drawn the last cent which they can get elsewhere, and 
that when any new or special effort is called for they will try 
to throw the burden on somebody else instead of coming for- 
ward to meet it themselves. 

The immediate practical interest pf this question now is in 
connection with propositions which are made to distribute 
federal money to the States for educational purposes. An 
invitation was extended to this State to send a representative 
to a conference which was held in September last at Louisville, 
Ky., at which this proposition was advocated. This Board had 
cognizance of this invitation. Without taking upon themselves 
to speak for the State of Connecticut in the matter, they were 
unanimously of the opinion that the project was a mischievous 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD. 11 

one, and that this State ought to hold aloof from it, unless it 
could oppose it elsewhere than in a meeting whose apparent 
object was to combine strength to push it. They therefore 
declined to recommend to the Governor any person as a suita- 
ble delegate. No delegate was sent and Connecticut was not 
represented. The State of Connecticut has been trying ever 
since it was founded, at its own expense, to reduce the illiteracy 
of its inhabitants. It has succeeded so well that now if the 
Federal Government should distribute fifty million dollars 
among the States on the basis of illiteracy, (Connecticut would 
get about eighty thousand. This is not the argument against 
the scheme, for the smaller our share the greater our glory, but 
all experience teaches us that such distributions of public money 
are wasteful, that they give opportunities for jobbery and 
corruption, that they kill the very interests which they are 
planned to promote, and that they end in debauching the people 
with their own money. 

This Board believes that the special iield in which it can be 
useful to the State is the country districts. The organization 
and supervision of schools in the cities and larger towns is such 
at least that this Board could not hope to improve it much, but 
in the scattered country districts, there is great need of active 
assistance, information, and encouragement, which it is the 
province of this Board to provide. The Board proposes to 
devote its energies to this branch of the work, selecting particu- 
lar parts of it for especial effort from time to time. It cannot 
forbear on this, and every proper occasion, to urge upon the 
legislature and people of the State the desirability of consoli- 
dating districts and substituting a town, for a district, organiza- 
tion of schools. It is believed that this change would result in 
providing good graded schools, with better teachers, at an equal 
or less expense, in place of the scattered ungraded schools. The 
money now expended for schools in this State when divided by 
the total number of children in attendance is equal to the cost 
per head of educating the children of New Haven, about $22 
per head. The cost of educating the children in the 158 
districts which have less than eight scholars in attendance 
during the year was $30 per head."^ Now, if we compare the 

* See Appendix. 
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educational chances of a child who is one of the eight scholars 
in a remote wayside school honse with the educational chances 
of a child in one of the New Haven public schools, and note 
that the cost of educating the latter is only the average cost of 
education over the whole State, we certainly see that there is a 
grand chance for intelligent effort to so organize the schools as 
to level up the school training while preserving the average 
cost. We may go further and say that there is a duty here 
which those in charge of the matter cannot avoid. Some of 
those who are best fitted to form an opinion on the subject 
affirm that, if the schools of the towns can be consolidated, the 
standard of instruction can be raised as high as that in the best 
city schools, and at no greater expense than now. The Board 
hopes to bring this matter to public attention, to promote 
discussion of it, and to induce the towns and districts to enter 
voluntarily upon the experiment. 

THOMAS M. WALLEK, 
GEORGE G. SUMNER, 
ANTHONY AMES, 
STORRS O. SEYMOUR, 
W. G. SUMNER, 
EDWARD D. ROBBINS. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 



To the Board of Eduoaiion of the State of Connecticut : 

The Report herewith preseoted is the nineteenth annual 
report of the Board and the first of your present Secretary. 

The accompanying statistical tables have been changed 
somewhat in form but present the same material facts as in 
former years. 

Comparative tables, running over a number of years, have 
been inserted wherever the subject required. Single numer- 
ical statements are not necessarily statistics in the proper sense 
of the term. It is a mere accident of the facts that they are 
thus expressed. When they are fairly grouped, analyzed and 
explained they undoubtedly show the tendency and in some 
cases uncover the laws which have governed and will govern 
the growth and change of educational institutions. 

The returns are arranged and discussed under the following 
heads : 

1. Receipts. 

2. Expenses. 

3. Scholars. 

4. Teachers. 

5. Schools. 

6. School-houses 

7. Libraries. • 

Below will be found a general summary of statistics made 
from the tables. 
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Statistics of Public Schools for the year ending 
August Slst, 1883. 

Dividend per child from School Fund, - - $0.75 

Income of School Fund distributed, - - $112,096.50 

Amount paid for schools from State Tax, - - 224,193.00 
Income of Town Deposit Fund, - - - 42,156.28 

Income of Local Funds, - - - - 9,310.94 

Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, - 840,365.39 

Increase for the year, - . . - 80,259.99 

Amount raised for schools by District Tax, - 452,616.96 

Increase for the year, - - ^ - 70,101.16 

Amount of voluntary contributions for schools, 3,758.10 

Amount for schools from other sources, - • 48,895.71 

Total amount received for public schools from all 

sources, - ... - 1,733,392.88 

Increase for the year, - - - - 1 69,642.58 

Amount for each child enumerated, - - 11.59 

Increase for the year, - - - - .90 

Amount expended for teachers' wages, - - 1,094,580.61 

Increase for the year, - - - - 38,312.36 

Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, - 145,303.89 

Increase for the year, - - - - 9,245.69 

Amount expended for new school houses, - 327,408.32 

Increase for the year, .... 180,821.93 
Amount expended tor repairs of school buildings, 85,062.22 

Increase for the year, . - - - 13,773.31 

Amount expended for libraries and apparatus, 14,968.52 

Increase for the year, - , - - - 2,415.95 

Amount expended for other school purposes, - 146,162.55 

Increase for the year, -^ - - - 15,851.71 

Total amount expended for public schools, - 1,813,486.11 

Increase for the year, . . . - 260,420.95 
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Kuraber of towns in the State, - - - - 167 

Number of school districts in the State, - - 1,447 

Number of public schools, - - - - 1,634 

Increase for the year, - - - - q 

Number of departments in public schools, - - 2,735 

Increase for the year, - - - - 86 

Average length of public schools, - - - 178.77 

Decrease for^the year, - - - - .89 
Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age, 

in January, 1883, . . - - 149,466 

Increase for the year, - - - - 3,278 

Number of scholars registered in winter, - - 102,122 

Increase for the year, - - - - 363 

Number of scholars registered in summer, - - 94,214 

Increase for the year, . . . . 1,739 

Number registered who were over 16 years of age, 3,901 

Increase for the year, - - - - 119 

Number of different scholars in public schools, - 120,437 

Decrease for the year, . . . - 748 
Number of enumerated children in other schools 

than public schools, . . - . 14,860 

Increase for the year, - - - - 1,961 
Number of children between 4 and 16 years of age 

in no school, ----- 20,524 

Increase for the year, . . - . 3,003 

Number in schools of all kinds, - - - 135,297 

Increase for the year, - - - - 1,213 

Average attendance at public schools in winter, - 78,423 

Increase for the year, . . . . 1,382 

Average attendance at public schools in summer, - 71,328 

Increase for the year, . . . . 1,492 
Percentage of whole number registered in the year, 
as compared with the number enumerated 

January, 1883, .... 80.68 

Decrease for the year, . - . - 2.32 

Percentage of children in schools of all kinds, - 90.52 

Decrease for the year, - - - - 1.20 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, 68.32 

Decrease for the year, - - . - 1.29 
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16 REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in summer, 63. OS 

Decrease for the year, - - - - .23 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, - . 76.7^ 

Increase for the year, - - - - 1.09 

Percentage of average attendance jn summer, - 75.70 

Increase for the year, - - - - .18 

Average attendance in winter as compared with 

number enumerated January, 1883, -• - 52.46- 

Decrease for the year, - - - - .24 

Average attendance in summer as compared with 

number enumerated January, 1883, - - 47.72 

Decrease for the year, - - - - .05 

Number of teachers in winter — male, 566 ; female, 

2,301; total, . . . - - 2,867 
Decrease — male, 51 ; increase — female, 88 ; to- 
tal increase, - - - - - 37 

Number of teachers in summer — male, 307 ; female, 

2,532; total, .... - 2,839 

Decrease — male, 9; increase — ^female, 29; total 

increase, - - - - - - 20 

Number of teachers continued in same school, - 2,325 

Increase for the year, - - - - 142 

Number of teachers who never taught before, - 460 

Decrease for the year, - - - - 10 

Average wages per month of male teachers, - $67.36 

Increase for the year, - - - - 3.92 

Average wages per month of female teachers, - 36.52 

Increase for the year, - - - • .58 

Number of schools of two departments, - - 132 

Increase for the year, . - - - s 

Number of schools of more than two departments, - 188 

Increase for the year, - . . - 4 

Whole number of graded schools, - - - 320 

Increase for the year, . . - - 7 

Number of new school houses built in the year, - 25 

Increase for the year, . . - . S- 

Number of school houses in the State, - - 1,661 
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Number of scbool houses reported in poor condition, - 184 

Decrease for the year, - - - . 33 

Number of districts in which the average attendance 
for the year ending August 31st, 1883, was 
over 8 but did not exceed 15, - - 548 

Number of districts in which the average attendance 
was 8 or less for the year ending August 3 1st, 
1883, ----.. 165 

Number of districts in which the average attendance 

was 5 or less for one term, - - - 94 

Number of ungraded schools pursuing branches of 

study other than those requiied by law, - 206 

Number of evening schools, - - - - 26 

Number of districts having libraries, - - - 240 

Number of districts drawing State money during the 

fiscal year, ----- 105 

Total amount of library money paid to districts during 

the fiscal year, ----- $3,090 

Number of districts that have never drawn money 

from the State for library purposes, - - 422 

Number of public libraries reported, - - - 64 

Estimated value of school property in the State, - $4,284,401.35 
School district indebtedness of the State, - $859,599.87 

Cost of superintendence of schools, - - - $22,523.96 

Number of districts that raised a tax during the year, 182 

Number of towns in which the number of children 
between 4 and 16 years of age has decreased 
within ten years, - - - - - 87 

Number of towns in wtich the number of children 
between 4 and 16 years has increased within ten 
years, ------ 79 

Total increase in the number of children between 4 and 

16 years of age in ten years, - - - 16,543 
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Report of 


Income from Funds. 


Raised by Taxes, 
Voluntary Contribu- 


Total Receipts 
from 






>Cions, etc. 


all Sources. 


1874 


$190,497 03 


$1,351,992 17 


$1,542,489 20 


1875 


i9Si595 74 


1,417,351 90 


1,612,947 64 


1876 


210,370 36 


1,382,487 75 


1,592,858 II 


1877 


195,416 54 


1,365,148 52 


1,560,565 06 


1878 


194,554 54 


1,311,664 13 


1,506,218 67 


1879 


194,426 52 


1,314,732 33 


1,509,158 85 


1880 


179,303 22 


1,211,669- 32 


1,390,972 54 


1881 


167,043 18 


1,314,637 75 


1,481,700 93 


1882 


151,309 49 


1,330,714 90 


1,482,024 39 


1883 


140,240 85 


1,423,509 45 


1,503,750 30 


1884 


163,563 72 


1,569,829 16 


1,733,392 88 



Report 
for the 
Year. 


Aver'ge 
Lenph 

Schools 


Enumisr- 

ated 
1870, 1871, 

etc. 


Registered. 


Different 
Scholars 
Regis- 
tered. 

"4,857 


Per 
cent. 
Regis- 
tered. 


In 
Private 
Schools 


Winter. 


Summ'r 


X874 


174.18 


132,908 


95,199 


86,987 


86.41 


8,529 


1875 


176.29 


133,528 


99,550 


89,674 


119,298 


89.34. 


8,422 


1876 


176.26 


134,976 


98,402 


88,595 


119,489 


88.53 


9.145 


1877 


178.13 


135.189 


98,923 


89,832 


119,106 


88.10 


9,816 


1878 


177.52 


137,099 


99,657 


90,845 


119,208 


86.95 


10,180 


X879 


178.47 


138,407 


100,288 


91,433 


119,828 


86.56 


11,109 


x88o 


178.60 


138,428 


99,662 


91,860 


119,382 


86.24 


11,215 


1881 


179.02 


140,235 


100,596 


90,614 


119,694 


85.35 


11,643 


Z882 


179.98 


143,745 


100,098 


92,259 


119,381 


83.05 


12,475 


X883 


179.66 


146,188 


101,759 


92,475 


121,185 


82.90 


12,899 


1884 


178.77 


149,466 


102,122 


94,214 


120,437 


80.58 


14,860 


Incre'se 


4.59 


16,558 


6,923 


7,227 


5,580 


•5-83 


6,331 



No. in I Per 
both I (.gnt 
P4*^-&| inali 
Private Sch'ls. 
Schools. 



123.386 


92.83 


127,720 


95-65 


128,634 


95.30 


128,922 


95.36 


129,388 


94.38 


130,937 


94.60 


130,597 


94-34 


132,337 


94.37 


.131,856 


91.73 


134,084 


91.72 


135,297 


90.52 


11,911 


♦2.31 



Report 
of the 


Average Attendance. 


Teachers' Wages 
per Month. 


ToUl Pay of 
Teachers. 


No. of 
Teachers 


Year 










continu'sljr 
employed. 




Winter. 


Summer. 


Male. 


Female. 

$36 05 


$959,229 40 


1874 


67,172 


60,905 


$69 03 


1.574 


1875 


71,433 


63,052 


71 48 


3667 


1,021,714 07 


1.690 , 


1876 


71.935 


65,251 


7005 


37 35 


1,057,242 19 


1,768 


1877 


74.369 


66,621 


67 43 


37 16 


1,085,290 05 


1,780 


1878 


75.732 


68,588 


64 55 


36 20 


1,058,682 28 


1,904 


1879 


77,218 


69,912 


61 03 


36 50 


1,041,040 43 


1,947 


1880 


75.678 


69,607 


57 19 


35 27 


1,015,882 91 


2,063 


1881 


78,421 


68,673 


56 43 


35 42 


1,011,729 94 


2.119 


1882 


76,028 


69,050 


60 69 


35 37 


1,025,322 66 


2,144 


1883 


77.041 


68,636 


63 44 


35 94 


1,056,268 25 


2.183 


1884 


78,423 


71.328 


6736 


36 52 


1,094,580 61 


2.325 


Increase, 


11,251 


10,423 


♦$i 67 


$047 


$135,351 21 


751 








♦ Deere 


sase. 
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School Fund. 

The amount received from the School Fund was $112,096.50. 
The enumeration in January, 1883, was 149,466, and the 
towns received 75 cents for each enumerated scholar. 

The following table will give the income and per capita 
since 1825. Prior to 1820 the interest was distributed to the 
school societies in proportion to the number of polls. 



No. of children 

Year. returned 
eaQh year. 

1825 84,976 

1826 84,851 

1827 84,876 

1828 85,147 

1829 84,899 

1830 85,006 

1831 85,090 

1832 85,095 

1833 85,172 

1834 83,644 

1835 83,799 

1836 83,506 

1837 83,359 

1838 83,122 

1839 83,925 

1840 82,676 

1841 84,148 

1842 83,618 

1843 84,640 

1844 84,084 

1845 84,093 

1846 85,275 

1847 86,697 

1848 86,984 

1849 88,911 

1850 90,700 

1851 92,220 

1852 94,852 

1853 96,382 

1864 98,980 

1855 100,294 

1856 100,820 



Rate of 
dividend 
per capita. 


Amount of 
dividend in 
each year. 


Increase of 
children In 
each year. 


Decrease 

of children 

in each year. 


$0.85 


$72,229.60 






.85 


72,123.55 




125 


.85 


72,144.60 


25 




.85 


72,374.95 


271 




.85 


72,164.15 




248 


.90 


76,505.40 


107 




.90 


76,581.00 


84 




.90 


76,585.50 


5 




.95 


80,913.40 


77 




.95 


79,461.80 




1,528 


1.00 


83,769.01 


155 




1.05 


87,738.80 




293 


1.15 


95,862.85 




147 


1.20 


99,746.40 




237 


1.25 


104,906.25 


803 




1.25 


103,345.00 




1,249 


1.35 


113,594.80 


1,472 




1.40 


117,065.20 




530 


1.40 


118,496.00 


1,022 




1.40 


117,717.60 




556 


1.40 


117,730.20 


9 




1.40 


119,385.00 


1,182 




1.45 


125,710.65 


1,422 




1.45 


126,126.80 


287 




1.50 


133,366.50 


1,927 




1.50 


136,050.00 


1,789 




1.40 


129,108.00 


1,520 




1.40 


132,792.80 


2,632 




1.35 


133,280.90 


1,530 




1.40 


141,295.00 


2,598 




1.25 


129,038.75 


1,314 




1.30 


131,066.00 


526 
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Year. 


No. of children 
returned 
each year. 


Rate of 
dividend 
per capita. 


Amount of 
dividend In 
each year. 


Increase of Decrease 
children in of childrea 
each year, ineachyear* 


1867... 


... 100,545 


11.40 


$140,768.00 


275 


1858... 


... 101,486 


1.40 


142,080.40 


941 


1859... 


... 103,108 


1.80 


184,088.90 


1,617 


I860.-. 


.. 105,464 


1.25 


131,825.00 


2,861 


1861... 


... 108,389 


1.15 


124,647.35 


2,925 


1862 .- 


... 109,042 


1.20 


180,850.40 


658 


1868... 


... 110,491 


1.20 


182,589.20 


1,449 


1864... 


... 112,098 


1.20 


184,517.60 


1,607 


1865... 


... 114,825 


1.15 


132,048.75 


2,727 


1866... 


... 118,780 


1.10 


180,658.00 


8,955 


186^... 


... 120,884 


1.10 


132,972.40 


2,104 


1868... 


... 128,650 


1.10 


136,015.00 


2,766 


1869... 


... 124,082 


1.00 


124,082.00 


432 


1870... 


_.. 125,407 


1.00 


125,407.00 


1,825 


1871... 


... 128,468 


1.00 


128,468.00 


8,061 


1872... 


... 131,748 


1.00 


131,748.00 


8,280 


1873... 


... 132,908 


1.00 


132,908.00 


1,160 


1874... 


... 133,528 


1.00 


133,528.00 


620 


1875... 


... 134,976 


1.10 


148,473.60 


1,448 


1876... 


... 135,189 


1.00 


185,189.00 


213 


1877... 


.. 137,099 


1.00 


187,261.00 


1,910 


1878... 


... 138,407 


1.00 


•188,475.00 


1,308 


1879... 


... 138,428 


.90 


124,585.20 


21 


1880... 


... 140,235 


.80 


112,188.00 


1,807 


1881... 


... 143,745 


.70 


106,611.70 


8,510 


1882... 


... 146,188 


.60 


87,721.20 


2,443 


1888... 


... 149,466 


.75 


112,096.50 


3,278 



As the number of children increases the amount per capita 
must decrease. Even now many of our towns do not place 
large dependence upon the sum derived from this source, but » , 
resort to generous taxation. So long as the income from the 
fund could maintain, or nearly maintain, the schools, it was 
not an unmixed blessing. The sums which came as gratuities 
relieved the people of responsibility and deadened their inter- 
est until the schools were continued only so long as the charity 
lasted. Happily the danger from this direction is passed and 
cannot return. The fund has probably reached its greatest pro- 
ductiveness and the per capita will constantly decrease. The 
.public schools must draw their sustenance from tlie people who 
are directly or indirectly benefitted by them. 
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Town Deposit Fund. 

The Town Deposit Fund yielded $42,156.28. It will be 
seen by the following table that this is the smallest sum since 
1865. 

Amonnt of Income flrom 
Keport for the Year. Town Deposit Fund. 

1866 $48,078.92 

1867 47,951.72 

1868 - 44,979.84 

1869 43,985.75 

1870 44,888.94 

1871 45,650.19 

1872 45,167.87 

1873 45,715.80 

1874 _. 45,452.58 

1875-.- _ 46,003.08 

1876 ___ 46,584.97 

1877 47,665.00 

• 1878 - 44,588.92 

1879. 44,983.66 

1880 48,994.85 

1881 48,713.44 

1882 42,979.23 

1888 43,987.52 

1884 42,156.28 

The fund originally amounted to $763,661.83, and has some- 
what diminished. The principal has in many cases been bor- 
rowed and used by the towns, and exists only in the form of 
town orders, upon which the towns pay interest. The result is 
that it does not in fact add to the school resources. The town 
must raise this interest, which is accounted a town charge, and 
instead of actually increasing school resources there is simply a 
transfer of charges on the books. It cannot be said that this is 
within the intent of the law which requires the interest to be 
actually devoted to the maintenance of schools. 

State Tax. 

In addition to the income of the School Fund and the 
Deposit Fund, the towns received at the rate of $1.50 for each 
enumerated person the sum of $224,193. This indirect 

3 
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method of obtaining money seems easy and passes without ob- 
servation. The distribution however discloses some anoma- 
lies. Taking last year as a basis, it is evident that nearly 53 
per cent, of the money raised by the IJ mills tax is paid back 
to the towns for the support of schools. A town would then 
be receiving its due proportion if it received back for schools 
one-half the sum it pays in to the State treasury. This, how- 
ever, is not the rule. Sixty-four towns pay more — some very 
much more — to the State than they receive. That is, they 
pay considerable sums for the support of the schools of other 
towns, and do not receive so much money for the support of 
their own as if the tax were equitably distributed. This loss 
is not confined to towns and cities in which the valuation is large 
and the number of children small. Though a few of the cities 
pay by far the larger sum, the discrepancy is very great in 
some of the smaller agricultural towns. In Litchfield and 
Fairfield counties more than half the towns are thus paying out 
larger sums than they receive. A table in the appendix shows 
the sum received by each town, and approximately the sum 
each should receive, with the gains and losses. 

Town and District Tax. 

The total sum derived from town tax during the past year 
was $840,365.39, and from district tax $452,616.96, together 
amounting to $1,292,982.35. 

The town tax represents a 2-^ mills tax on the valuation, 
certainly not by itself a heavy burden if evenly distributed. 
More than 50 per cent, comes from ten towns and cities. 

The district taxes were levied in 182 out of the 1447 dis- 
tricts. It is impossible to give the rate of taxation, but in 
many of the districts it must have been heavy. The practice 
prevails of extending the payment of large sums over a series 
of years. The rate of taxation for both town and districts is 
3^ mills on the dollar. This must not, however, be taken as 
in any sense indicating the rate in individual communities, nor 
does it point out the precise towns in which schools are most 
liberally supported. Often taxes are levied in one district 
alone and the rest depend upon town and State funds. It 
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often, too, indicates special taxation for school houses and not 
the steady maintenance of schools. By comparing the total 
amount raised from taxation, voluntary contributions, and 
other sources, with the grand list, we find another rate, viz : 
the per cent, of taxable property appropriated to schools which 
for the State is 3^^ mills on the dollar. 

The immense indebtedness of districts, amounting to $859,- 
59;^, limits their taxing power, and must be considered in esti- 
mating their ability. It is sometimes imagined that because a 
school or school-house is a good thing, any expenditure is 
justifiable ; but the truth is that schools are often crippled and 
almost destroyed by immense interest charges. No commu- 
nity can afford to be without good schools and buildings, but 
no community can or will long support them if its debt is 
oppressive. Generally the school rates are first lowered. 

There are no adequate returns of the rate of taxation in the 
various districts, and the seats of heaviest local taxation cannot 
accurately be pointed out. Neither is it possible to tell upon 
what sort of property local rates are levied. Evidently land, 
dwellings and factories are taken and then personal property 
which can be reached. This matter of local taxation is of 
large importance. It is a constant source of disturbance to our 
schools because they are first struck by economy and because 
many taxpayers are without direct interest in common schools 
and wiU destroy them by cutting off their supplies. We can- 
not hope for any general reduction because there will be a 
constant increase of local expenditure. 

As has been stated, the local and State funds cannot yield 
more than now and the returns indicate no grievous pressure of 
taxation for schools. Without doubt there is inequality as re- 
gards the several classes in the community, but this is true of all 
taxation. In this State the wealthier towns are obliged to assist 
the poorer. In communities that are small and diminishing in 
numbers and wealth the same number of schools cannot be 
maintained at the same standard as in former years. With 
small and decreasing appropriations, a fewer number of schol- 
ars, the most earnest spirit of progress is foiled by lack of 
money and lack of willingness to raise it. Wise economy and 
the best regard for the children point to united schools, an 
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aggregation of funds npon these enlarged schools. The schools 
must more and more depend upon the liberality of the tax- 
payers. 

That this liberality often exists and is expressed is evident 
from the generous sums raised in the State and the large ex- 
penditure of particular localities. When there is wise manage- 
ment, a generous outlay for schools is felt to be right, and the 
burden is cheerfully borne. The sentiment that schools must 
be maintained by State or national bounty will impair local 
interest, foster frequent excursions to the treasury in quest of 
gifts, and finally destroy the institutional pride and independ- 
ence which are the promises of the future. 

The distribution of the national surplus ;on the basis of 
illiteracy may be fairly opposed on the ground that the end 
sought will be sooner attained by independent and patriotic 
assumption of the burden which illiteracy imposes, than by 
raids upon the treasury. Without doubt fair local taxation 
upon a fair valuation, will educate every child in the land. 
With such taxation will go prudent economy, personal interest,^ 
intelligent progress. 

It is unfortunate that so much of the energy which is needed 
to arouse public sentiment to grapple with illiteracy, should 
be devoted to plans for extinguishing that sentiment where the 
greatest illiteracy exists. Yet such must be from the nature of 
things the result of relieving any community from proper 
school charges. Against this plan there are other reasons^ 
numerous and strong. 



Enumeration. 

The number enumerated was 149,466. Of these 121,492^ 
or 81.28 per cent, were registered in some school, leaving 
27,9Y4 who attended no school during the year. 

The compulsory law applies only to children between eight 
and fourteen, one half the number enumerated. Of the 
27,974 returned as in no school, 9634 were under five, 9625 
between five and eight, 2841 between eight and fourteen, and 
5874 between fourteen and sixteen. This shows that only 10 
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per cent, of enumerated children to whom the law applies 
escaped its operation. As the report of the agent proves, 
under the provisions of the law, an education is bestowed upon 
some whom the neglect of parents and the avarice of employ- 
ers would shut out of the schools. This education is limited 
but it is far better than none. The more carefully this class 
are sought out and dealt with, the more fully does the law ac- 
eomplish the purpose. It is manifestly sustained by public 
sentiment, and may be said to be in a large measure successful. 
The following table compares the enumeration of 1873 with 
that of 1883, giving gains and losses. 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 

Ennm. Enam. 

Towns. Jan., 1878. Jan., 1888. 

Hartford 9,188 9,816 

Avon 219 289 

Berlin .'. 569 591 

Bloomfield 829 276 

Bristol 897 1,288 

Burlington 812 881 

Canton 555 595 

EastGranby 171 184 

East Hartford 714 886 

East Windsor- 727 801 

Enfield 1,697 1,779 

Farmington 660 725 

Glastonbury 816 764 

Oranby 865 278 

Hartland 169 148 

Manchester 1,050 1,660 

Marlborough 81 72 

New Britain. 2,781 8,812 

Newington 198 281 

PlainviUe 857 889 

Rocky HiU 242 254 

Simsbury 506 462 

Southington 1,207 1,845 

-South Windsor 346 419 

Suffield 747 692 

West Hartford 885 898 

Wethersfield. 857 866 

Windsor 675 708 

Windsor Locks 656 711 

Total... 26.866 80,110 



Gain. 


Lobs. 


678 


_. 


70 


._ 


82 


__ 


^_ 


53 


886 




19 


__ 


40 


«M 


.. 


37 


122 


.. 


74 


^^ 


82 


._ 


65 


__ 


^^ 


52 


_. 


87 


.. 


21 


610 


_. 


_. 


9 


1,081 


., 



12 

188 
78 

8 

9 

88 

55 

3,602 



44 



55 



358 
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NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 

Ennm. Ennm. 

Towns. Jan., 1878. Jan., 1883. 

Ne*w Haven 12,587 16,717 

Beacon Falls 140 169 

Bethany 108 115 

Branford 697 751 

Cheshire 526 529 

Derby 2,135 8,558 

East Haven* 684 . 107 

Guilford 560 585 

Hamden 718 702 

Madison 412 834 

Meriden 2,755 4,515 

Middlebury 172 147 

Milford 649 660 

Naugatuck 717 1,186 

North Branford 216 163 

NorthHaven 420 387 

Orange 701 828 

Oxford 288 246 

Prospect 114 85 

Seymour 483 642 

Southbury 273 267 

Wallingford 984 1,113 

Waterbury 3,650 5,568 

Wolcott 100 102 

Woodbridge 189 196 

Total 80,058 39,612 



Gain. 


Loss. 


4,130 


__ 


29 


.. 


12 


_. 


54 


__ 


8 


_. 


1,428 




_. 


577 


35 


.. 


.. 


11 




78 


1,760 


._ 


.. 


25 


11 


.. 


469 


.. 




58 


_.. 


88 


122 


.. 


' 8 


._ 


__ 


29 


209 


.. 


.. 


6 


129 


__ 


2,018 


.. 


2 




7 


- 



10,416 



862 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 

Ennm. Ennm. 

Towns. Jan., 1878. Jan., 188S. Gain. Loss. 

ToUand 880 287 .. 48 

Andover 72 70 .. 2 

Bolton .'..- 140 121 .. 19 

Columbia 198 183 .. 15 

Coventry 448 374 .. 74 

Ellmgton 856 309 .. 47 

Hebron 250 252 2 

Mansfield 461 429 .32 

Somers 261 263 .. 8 

Stafford 886 1,088 152 

Union 159 135 .. 24 

Vernon 1,486 1,740 264 

Willington 229 231 2 

Total 5,276 5,422 410 264 

* In 1881 about Jths of the population was annexed to New Haven. 
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NEW LONDON COUNTY. 

Ennm. ^nnm. 

Towns. Jan., 1818. Jan., 1888. 

New London 2,172 2,009 

Norwich 4,846 5,048 

Bozrah 848 272 

Colchester 700 588 

East Lyme 887 407 

Franklin 202 128 

Griswold 618 569 

Grbton.. 1,224 1,121 

Lebanon 440 401 

Ledyard 841 286 

Lisbon 112 81 

Lyme 294 226 

MontviUe 591 646 

North Stonington 424 860 

OldLyme 867 312 

Preston 752 687 

Salem 182 122 

Sprague 1,182 975 

Stonington 1,665 ' 1,722 

Waterford 589 674 

Voluntown 804 887 

Total 17,735 16,915 



Oain. 


Low. 


._ 


168 


197 


.. 




71 




112 


20 


__ 


_, 


74 


.. 


49 


_. 


108 


.. 


39 


._ 


55 




31 


.. 


68 


54 


„. 


_„ 


64 


.. 


55 


._ 


115 


.. 


60 


._ 


207 


57 


.. 


85 


.. 



446 



1,266 



N. WINDHAM COUNTY. 

Ennm. Ennm. 

Towns. Jan., 1878. Jan., 1888. 

Brooklyn 590 624 

Ashford 295 211 

Canterbury 387 252 

Chaplin 126 184 

Eastford 219 168 

Hampton 196 173 

Killingly 1,507 1,601 

Plainfield.. A.. 1,180 1,022 

Pomfret 248 271 

Putnam..-.. 1,226 1,486 

Scotland 112 97 

Sterling 273 208 

Thompson 892 1,888 

Windham 1,875 2,067 

Woodstock 627 642 

Total 9,208 10,184 



Gain. 

34 



94 



210 



Lods. 

84 
86 

56 



158 



_. 


15 


.. 


70 


446 


._ 


692 


.. 


-• 


85 


1,507 


576 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 

Enum. ESniUD. 

Towns. Jan., 1878. Jan., 1888. 

Bridgeport ..'.... 5,812 7,779 

Danbury 2,286 3,027 

Bethel 602 648 

Brookfield 236 226 

Darien 410 860 

Easton 288 170 

Fairfield 927 880 

Greenwich 1,946 1,953 

Huntington .-- 415 718 

Monroe 267 206 

New Canaan 599 614 

New Fairfield 201 140 

Newtown 1,049 977 

Norwalk 3,156 ^ 3,295 

Redding 881 268 

Ridgefield 450 892 

Sherman 172 148 

Stamford 2,869 2,750 

Stratford 886 1,108 

TnmibuU-.., 277 242 

Weston 224 164 

Westport 807 891 

Wilton 480 408 

Total... 24,089 27,303 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

Eniun. Enam. 

Towns. Jan., 1878. Jan., 1888. 

Middletown 2,672 2,801 

Haddam 467 461 

Chatham.... 491 508 

Chester a. 260 257 

Clinton 311 284 

CromweU 550 372 

Durham 228 166 

East Haddam 713 610 

Essex 859 880 

Killingworth 159 124 

Middlefield 216 198 

OldSaybrook . 299 293 

Portland 1,086 1,011 

Saybrook... 284 267 

Westbrook 181 164 

Total 8,226 7,881 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

Ennm. Enum. 

Towns. Jan., 1878. Jan., 1883. 

Litchfield 667 727 

Barkhamsted 366 276 

Bethlehem 184 111 

Bridgewater 195 150 

Canaan... 309 211 

Colebrook 261 259 

ComwaU . 468 872 

Goshen 287 249 

Harwinton 240 229 

Kent 427 898 

Morris 191 117 

New Hartford 902 955 

NewMllford 795 804 

Norfolk 381 341 

North Canaan 890 888 

Plymouth I . ^v^ 560 

Thomastoni ' 790 

Roxbury 232 188 

Salisbury 915 958 

Sharon 622 598 

Torrington 711 962 

Warren 174 138 

Washington 329 291 

Watertown 332 425 

Winchester 847 1,230 

Woodbury 391 417 

Total 11,470 12,139 
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Ennm. 


Enam. 






No. Towns 


No. Tow 


Counties. Jan., 1873. 


Jan., 1888. 


Gain. 


Loss. 


that gained. 


that lo 


Hartford ....26,866 


30,110 


8,602 


358 


21 
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New Haven. .30,058 


39,612 


10,416 


862 


17 
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New London. 17,785 


16,915 


446 


1,266 
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15 


Fairfield 24,089 


27,303 
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10 


13 


Windham ... 9,203 
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Litchfield.... 11,470 
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11 
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Middlesex .. 8,226 
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Tolland 5,276 
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30 report op the secretary. 

Work of the Agent of the Board. 

The Keport of the Agent is herewith presented. At my 
request he has prepared a summary of the laws relating to 
compulsory education, and notes on theii: operation in various 
States, which will be found in the appendix. 

Some of the work now performed by the Agent might l)e 
done under existing laws by local authorities. There is, how- 
ever, on the part of neighbors, an extreme unwillingness to 
interfere with the worst class in the community — those living 
in viciousness as well as poverty. The children of such fami- 
lies suffer not only from bad training and neglect at home, 
but from the aversion of their more fortunate neighbors. 
There are cases of this kind, not reported or even thought of 
perhaps, until investigation is made, in which prompt and 
forcible action is not encouraged by local authorities. The 
Agejit should have power to act independently and vigorously. 

To Hon. C. D. Hine, 

Secretary of State Board of Education : 

The following is a report of my services as agent of the Board 
since January 1, 1883, and includes the matter of my report made 
as required by law last July. As this report is requested the first 
of the present month, it covers a period of eleven months only. 

During that time I endeavored to pursue the plan of work 
delineated in my last and in former reports to the Board. In 
some of the towns visited a thorough canvass was made of all 
the names of children enumerated in January and of all the school 
registers and schools. And when no good reason was otherwise 
found for the continued absence from school of children between 
eight and fourteen years of ages, their homes and places of 
employment were visited. In other towns my visits were con- 
fined to one or more school districts or schools, or to particular 
cases of neglect which had been indicated, or to some manufac- 
tories, to confer with school officers, or to attend educational 
meetings. 

My plans for visiting those places where children are employed 
in manufacturing have been much interrupted, especially since 
the opening of the fall term of the schools by requests from 
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school visitors, committees, teachers and others, to visit their 
towns or districts and attend to special cases of delinquency on 
the part of parents, and truancy on the part of children. At 
present writing there remain nine such requests to which as yet 
I have not been able to respond, further than to acknowledge 
the receipt of the communications. Such information has been 
often solicited in former years, with the promise of prompt atten- 
tion. 

It must not therefore be inferred that in the towns which have 
been visited, or in those from which communications have been^ 
received, there are more neglected children than there are in 
other towns. Such is not the fact. Assistance is usually invited 
where the neglect is noticed and efforts are being made to remedy 
the evils. 

The following is a summary of my work for the eleven months: 
The towns visited are Branford, Barkhainsted, Bridgeport, 
Bridgewater, Bristol, Bozrah, Brooklyn, Canton, Colebrook, Dan-^ 
bury, Derby, Eastford, East Lyme, Enfield, Essex, Glastonbury, 
Griswold, Haddam, Huntington, Killingly, Ledyard, Manches- 
ter, Meriden, Middletown, Milford, Montville, Naugatuck, New 
Britain, New Hartford, New Haven, North Canaan, North 
Haven, Norwich, Old Lyme, Plainfield, Plain ville, Portland, 
Preston, Putnam, Plymouth, Rocky Hili, Roxbury, Say brook,. 
Sharon, Simsbury, Somers, Stafford, Stonington, Union, Volun- 
town, Wallingford, Waterbury, Windham, Windsor, Winches- 
ter, Woodstock — 56. 

Cases of non-attendance at school investigated, 853 

Visits to schools, — 105— departments, 200 

Visits to homes, 502 

Visits to factories, shops, stores and other places of employment, 261 
(DLflferent factories, etc., vistited, 240.) 

Certificates of school attendance inspected, 3*70 

Children found to be unlawfully absent from school 3Y5 

Prosecutions of parents on my information and request, for neglect- 
ing to send children to school, 5 

Prosecution for making false statement concerning age of his child 1 

Prosecutions of employes for violation of law (6 cases), 1*^. 

Children sent to Reform and Industrial schocJs for refusing to 

attend school, 5 

Addresses at Teachers' Institutes, 10 

* Another prosecution was made Dec. 11th. 
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The cases of noD-attendance investigated are such as were not 
satisfactorily accounted for by teachers, committees or school 
visitors, who explained many cases of apparent neglect whe» 
their attention was called to the names on the enumeration lists 
and registers, or after they had been copied for investigation. 

The number of factories, shops and stores visited does not in- 
clude all such establishments in the towns named where cbildrea 
under fourteen years of age may be employed. In some of these 
towns the factories are inspected by the school visitors or oflScers 
who see that in their towns these laws are duly observed. On 
the other hand the number includes many establishments in which 
no children under fourteen years of age are employed. They 
were visited • for the purpose of ascertaining that fact. For ex- 
ample, of forty-nine manufactories, stores, telegraph offices, etc., 
visited in New Haven, fourteen only were found where such chil- 
dren were employed. In some of these (in New Haven) there 
was but one such child, and in none more than fifteen. 

The certificates of school attendance here reported are those 
only which were in force, making it lawful to employ the children 
at the time the certificates were inspected. The employers had a 
much larger number which had been in force during the preced- 
ing twelve months, the children to whom these belonged had in 
most cases been discharged or had become fourteen years of age. 
The small number, however, is due to the fact that since July, for 
reasons above stated, I have not visited some of the largest estab- 
lishments where young children are employed. A majority of 
the number of children found to be unlawfully absent from school 
were idle at home or loitering about the streets. Most of them 
had attended school during the preceding twelve months, but 
had been present less than sixty days. Some, however, had not 
been in school for two years and more, and some had never 
attended school nor been otherwise instructed. Two girls of this 
<5lass were brought to Hartford, where excellent homes were 
found for them by Mrs. Virginia G. Smith, of the City Missionary 
Society, Henry E. Burton, Esq., Secretary of the Connecticut 
Humane Society, kindly accepting the guardianship of one of 
them. 

But very few of the cases of violation of the law by parents or 
-employers have been prosecuted. I have considered it my duty 
to secure its observance by other means, if possible, and perhaps 
have erred in not demanding more frequently the penalty for its 
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Violation. But parents who neglect to school their children 
are of the poorer class, and every cent taken from them as 
fines and costs, diminishes their means to cloth their children 
for school. If a poor drunken father who can not pay a fine were 
to be sent to jail, it would not much improve the condition of hia 
family, especially if the mother is also intemperate, as is often 
true in these cases of neglect. The best thing to be done for 
such children is to provide for them other and suitable homes. I 
believe that more children are deprived of schooling through the 
use of intoxicating drinks by their parents, than by all other 
causes combined. However, there are parents and others having 
the control of children who persist in neglect, having regard only 
to the money which the children earn. The fear of the law has 
a wholesome effect on this class. In making statements concern- 
ing the ages of the children, parents usually have all the advan- 
tage. But a case occurred in which both parents, for the purpose 
of evading the law, intentionally and persistently stated that 
their boy was two years older than the record of his birth and 
their own statement made a short time before, showed him to be. 
The case was reported to the city attorney, and the father was 
fined seven dollars for that offense and additionally for not having 
sent the boy to school. Judgment for a part of the sentence 
having been suspended, as provided in the law, the child was sent 
to school the time required. 

On asking for the certificates of a large manufactory last Feb- 
ruary, three only were produced, and the statement made that but 
three children under fourteen years of age were there employed 
at that time. I knew the number to be at least thirteen, illegally 
employed. The agent was convicted on the testimony of the 
overseer who had made the false statement, with his time-book, 
which he was required to produce in court, and fined on six 
counts. He declared that the overseer had deceived him in 
employing the children, but he had seemed quite willing to be 
deceived. Four months after I called at the same establishment 
and found fifteen certificates duly on file, and satisfied myself 
that all the children then at work there, were lawfully employed.* 

Owners and agents, as I have stated in former reports, almost 
without exception, approve the law and say that its provisions 

* Since the above was written, two persons forming a copartnership in a manu- 
facturing business have been prosecuted and fined for employing eighteen children 
in violation of law. 
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^hall be complied with in their establishments, and give such 
orders to superintendents and overseers. But the latter say the 
order is given also, "You must keep the spindles running." 
However that may be, I have quite recently been surprised to 
find neglect where I had been assured of the best intentions and 
cordial co5peration, and believed the law to be strictly observed. 
I trust the mistakes, if such they are, now that attention has been 
called to them, will be corrected. An agent of a factory who 
had neglected to discharge children to attend school last spring 
term, on having his attention called to the omission, caused the 
school to be continued at his own expense seven weeks longer 
than the town had provided, in order that the children might 
obtain the lawful schooling. 

It is not my purpose to apologize for any want of conformity 
to law on the part of employers. But it may be due to those 
who are expected to see that the law is enforced, to explain what 
appear to some peraons to be gross violations of it. 

A 'number of children are employed every day in some estab- 
lishment, and a casual observer does not notice any changes, and 
concludes that they never attend school. And the report goes 
abroad that in a certain place there is no regard whatever to the 
legal provision for the education of the children. It should be 
considered that one-third only of the children who are employed 
during any twelve months are required to attend school at the 
same time ; while two-thirds, or twice the number of those of this 
<5lass in school, may be at work in the factory without any viola- 
tion of law. In addition to this number, children may be em- 
ployed who have not resided in the United States nine months, 
and others who are just past fourteen years of age. 

It has been my purpose to discharge present duties rather than 
to take account of the results. But what our legislators and the 
people want to know is, are we making any headway against the 
tide of illiteracy which during the past few years has come into 
our tdwns and factory villages, and the tendency to parental 
neglect among some of our native population. Amidst the dis- 
<;ouragements of avarice, ignorance, prejudice and intemperance, 
it is cheering to hear a remark like the following, which I would 
not quote if it did not have more than a local application. A 
few months ago an overseer in a cotton factory said, referring to 
a class to which seventy-five per cent, of the operatives under 
him belong : • " Fifteen years ago I did not have three who could 
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write their names ; now the number who cannot write is less than 
three." 

While the returns made for the school year ending with the 
month of August show the number of children over four and 
under sixteen years of age who attend school, and the number of 
socb children who did not attend school, they are of but little 
value for our present purpose, as they do not give the numbers of 
children between eight and fourteen years of age. 

But according to returns made with the enumeration in Janu- 
ary, the number of children over eight and under fourteen years 
of age, who did not attend school during the year 1882, was 
2841. This number includes those who were excusable on ac- 
count of disability, and others who were properly instructed at 
home. The increase of the number of children over eight and 
under fourteen years of age was 1639, while there was a decrease 
of seventeen jn the number of such children who did not attend 
school during the year. The per cent, of the children enume- 
rated, but not within the requirements of the law, who did not 
attend school during the year 1882 was 66.37, while the per cent, 
of those within the requirements of the law who attended school, 
was 96.19. Of all the enumerated children who did not attend 
school during the year 1882, 10.15 per cent, only were over eight 
and under fourteen years of age, though at least one-half of all 
the children enumerated are of those ages. 

In some districts children under five are not allowed in the 
schools, and many parents consider it unwise to send children to 
school before they are at least six years of age. Making due 
allowance for these facts we cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
compulsory law has a very apparent effect in increasing the at- 
tendance of the children whom it was designed to reach. 

The law very wisely does not make the pecuniary condition of 
the parent an excuse for depriving a child of opportunity to at- 
tend school. Towns have in such cases furnished assistance 
which otherwise would not Lave been required. I have myself 
presented requests in behalf of unfortunate families for such aid. 
The applications were cheerfully met, and I have never known 
towns or selectmen complain that such demands were unreason- 
able. But the question was recently asked from another State, 
if compelling children to leave work to attend school does not 
increase pauperism or the number of families which require town 
aid. I answered at once with such facts as were at hand, that 
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while some town aid may have been , furnished to families while 
the children attended school, the number of such families and the 
amounts required are so small that it can not be said that pauper- 
ism is thereby increased, and that eventually the families, by the 
education of their children, are made less dependent; that families 
whose children attend school regularly earn more in the course of 
the year than those who bring up their children in ignorance. I 
then wrote to the selectmen or those who have the care of the 
poor in six large manufacturing towns, in which during the past 
year as well as in former years, many children were discharged 
from employment or withdrawn by their parents, to attend 
school, asking how many families during the year had required 
aid on that account, and what amounts had been paid for such 
expense. The following are the answers received : 

. . . . " There were not any families in this town who were helped during the 
past year on account of their children leaving work to attend school.'* 

. ..." In reply to yours of the 20th inst., I would say I do not know of a 
single case in our town where parents were in want on account of sending their 
children to school, and think there were none. 

.... Not more than three or four families required assistance on account oi 
their children being taken from work to go to school, and these receive some 
assistance from the town whether the children are in school or at work. The 
amount given on account of the children going to school, I think, does not exceed 
one hundred dollars." 

. ..." I have been selectman for the last two years, but cannot think of any 
families that we have helped on account of their children going to school. Our 
town is quite a manufacturing town." 

" Although we have helped some families the amount expended 

will not exceed fifty dollars. We feel that the law is a good one and it should be 
rigidly enforced. The most that we usually have to do is to help the children a 
little about their clothing, so that they may appear well in school. It does me 
good to see the poor little creatures have a rest in school It is their only 
chance." 

"Of the four hundred and fifty-four families that applied for and 

received assistance from this town, during the year ending Oct. 1st, 1883, not 
more than three were chargeable to the town in consequeuce of their children be- 
ing compelled to leave work and attend school. The extra expense to the town 
from that cause did not exceed two hundred dollars. If you should ask me how 
much was expended during the same period on families whose children and par- 
ents were serving terms in jail and State's Prison, I should have to admit that 
$2000 would not cover the extra expenses. I will further state that during my 
twenty-two years experience in caring for such families I have learned that as a 
rule those families which depend for a living on the earnings of their small chil- 
dren are better off without than with them. Of course there are exceptions. I 
do not hesitate to say that the enforcement of the school laws has a very great 
tendency to decrease rather than to increase pauperism." 
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While I have been engaged in those towns where my services 
seemed to be specially demanded, I may not have sufficiently in- 
formed myself as to what local school officers were doing in this 
direction in other towns. 

In Hartford, officer Lyman Smith has continued his faithful and 
efficient labors in bringing in, and keeping in school truant scholars 
and other children who would otherwise have spent their time in 
idleness. 

In New Haven, officer Sullivan has also continued to do the 
same kind of work judiciously and thoroughly as ever. In addi- 
tion to his ordinary services, which while the schools are in ses- 
sion require his entire time, during the summer vacation, under 
the direction of Superintendent Button and with the assistance of 
Professor Speranza, he visited the homes of the Italian families 
residing in the city, and found ninety-three children of school 
age, most of whom had never attended school. With the help 
of the teachers he has succeeded in keeping nearly all of these 
children in school this present term, though with some irregu- 
larity. And considering the difficulties with which they and their 
teachers have had to contend they have made fair progress in 
learning. 

During the summer vacation Supeiintendent Button also em- 
ployed a lady teacher to visit the homes of a number of colored 
families whose children had not been regular attendants at school 
or had never seen the inside of a school room. 

In Meriden, Acting School Visitor Rev. Dr. Chapin has caused 
the manufactories to be regularly inspected by an officer, for the 
purpose of securing the lawful attendance at school of such chil- 
dren as might be therein employed, 

The city school distnct of Waterbury has recently appointed a 
truant officer, whose effi>rts are reported as quite successful in 
causing children who were truant from school, or were wandering 
about the streets, to attend school regularly. He will also look 
after children employed in the manufactories and shops. 

In Bridgeport, Superintendent Harrington has given as much 
attention to this subject as his other duties will allow, and with 
your agent has visited many homes of neglected children in that 
city. 

In other cities and towns considerable attention has been given 
to this work by school officers, and many successful effi>rts have 
been made to bring into the schools children who had been neg- 
4 
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lected, and to secure their attendance, at least for the time the 
law requires. 

Since the enactment of the compulsory education laws in this 
State in 1869 and 1872, these provisions have constantly gained 
favor and efficiency. The increasing attention given to this sub- 
ject by local school officers and other officials, the requests from 
all parts of the State that the law be enforced in particular cases 
by the agent of the Board, and a popular demand that employers 
of children be held to a strict observance of the law, show the 
public sentiment in favor of securing to every child his right to 
education. This sentiment is by no means confined to Connecti- 
cut or the New England States. During the year 1883, compul- 
sory education laws have been enacted in Rhode Island, New 
Jersey and Illinois; while the law of Massachusetts has been 
made more restrictive concerning the employment of children ; 
and the law of Michigan, enacted in 1871, has been reenacted 
with provisions concerning children employed to labor. Such . 
laws have been enacted in sixteen States, the District of Colum- 
bia and five Territories. 

In the New England States, with the exception perhaps of 
Vermont, these laws are well observed, and in some parts strictly 
enforced. The law in Rhode Island did not take effect till the 
first day of October, but in many towns in that State measures 
have been taken to secure its enforcement, and manufacturers 
near the line of this State have stated their intention to comply 
faithfully with its requirements. The law of New Jersey enacted 
by the last Legislature, will doubtless be enforced, though some 
of its provisions will probably require modification. Systematic, 
thorough and successful efforts are made to enforce the law of 
New York State in the city of New York. 

While in some of the Western States, in the District of Colum- 
bia, and in the Territories which have enacted these laws, they 
are at present inoperative on account either of defects in their 
provisions or want of school accommodations; they nevertheless 
show the sentiment of the people in favor of securing to every 
child his right to education. Southern States are also ready to 
enact such laws as soon as sufficient schools are provided. 

As families are constantly moving from one State to another, 
often for the purpose of evading compulsory school laws, it seems 
desirable that these laws in adjacent States should contain the 
same provisions as regards ages of the children, terms at school 
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and conditions of employment. I would not, however, favor any 
act making further restrictions on employment, unless such act 
also required the children who are not allowed to be employed, 
to attend school all the time when the public schools are in ses- 
sion, unless excused for good cause. The reasons for this are 
obvious. There are already too many children not employed any 
part of the year who do not attend school more than sixty days 
during the year. 

It is found that many children attend school constantly till 
they are thirteen years of age, before they commence work in 
factories, shops or stores. The law now requires such children, 
after the expiration of nine months, to return to school for twelve 
weeks, placing them under the same restriction as it does children 
who have attended school but twelve weeks in each year. While 
it is well to encourage all children of thirteen years of age and 
upwards, to attend school longer, might not the law be so modi- 
fied as to allow such children to continue at their work if 
desired. 

In other States the laws forbid employment of children under 
certain ages, who can not read and write, in manufactories, shops, 
etc. I believe it to be a duty we owe to such children in this 
State to prohibit such employment. For in spite of the law 
requiring children to be sent to school twelve weeks in each year, 
some are employed in such establishments who have no knowl- 
edge whatever of letters, they commenced work on their arrival 
in this country, and if they have attended school at all, the period 
was so short that they have not learned enough to be of any prac- 
tical use to them, or if they have resided longer in the United 
States, they have some how evaded the law. If such children 
are allowed to continue at work, the chances are that they are 
doomed to lives of ignorance. Attendance at school for twelve 
weeks only in each year till they are fourteen years of age, will 
not afford them sufficient opportunity, if it is improved, to learn 
to read and write ; for they may be near or past that age already. 
I believe a law covering these cases can be so framed and enforced 
as to work no hardship to any one. Perhaps the best effect would 
be in causing parents to keep their children in school regularly 
before they are old enough to be employed to labor. 

As in former years, I have occasion to gratefully acknowledge 
the cordial assistance of School Visitors, committees and teachers, 
in efforts to improve the condition of neglected children, and the 
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coSperation of officers in making the few prosecutions which have 
been required. 

I trust that it will not be deemed out of place for me here to 
express to you, as the executive officer of the Board, my thanks 
for the opportunity afforded to present this subject at the Teach- 
ers' Institutes, and for the interest which you have manifested in 
this department of labor, while you have spared no effort in 
wisely and faithfully discharging the numerous duties pertaining 
to your office. In compliance with your suggestion, I have pre- 
pared a statement* of the laws for preventing illiteracy in 
the States and Territories which have legislated on this sub- 
ject. In preparing this statement I have examined the statutes 
of all the States and Territories and the session laws which have 
been enacted since their compilation. And in order to guard 
against mistakes, and for the purpose of learning how these lawa 
are regarded and to what degree enforced, I wrote to the educa- 
tional departments, asking certain questions, the answers to which 
are embodied in the following summary. The statements con- 
cerning the efficiency of these laws are the answers to the ques- 
tions on that subject. Giles Potter. 
Haetpord, December 5, 1883; 

Industrial Training. 

Industrial training is not given in the towns of the State,, 
with the exception of New Haven, where a successful begin- 
ning has been made. 

It is not easy to say in exactly what direction, or how far,^ 
the State should aid industrial training. It is certain that 
those who remain in school but a few years would be helped 
in the right way by the education of the eye and hand. Many, 
perhaps most, soon forget the geography, the technical gram- 
mar, the advanced arithmetic, while the foundation of skill in 
manual labor would be of incalculable value, and the result 
reach over the whole life. Perhaps 75 per cent, of our chil- 
dren do not remain in school long enough to attain thorough 
knowledge of any study ; they are simply started and directed. 
We could not give complete trades any more than we can give 
literary culture ; but we could give the same help that we do 
in other lines. Drawing is a step in the right direction. 
* This statement is printed in the Appendix. 
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Evening Schools. 

The power of the State is exercised to compel about half 
our children to attend sixty days in a year, — a very limited 
period. It is however better than nothing ; it may be the 
:fouiidation of larger acquirements and give an appreciation of 
the value of education. With the experience of every-day 
life it has been the whole training of many successful business 
men. But there is a large class which we do not reach, — 
those of foreign birth, those who have escaped the operation 
of our compulsory law, those whom the parsimony, necessity 
or neglect of parents have deprived of education until they 
have passed the school age, and whom pride will not suffer to 
hegin with those of their own limited acquirements. 

A feasible plan of reaching these, and at the same time 
lowing them to pursue their callings, is the establishment of 
free evening schools. Every town of 2,000 to 3,000 people 
should have such a supplementary school. Twenty-six schools 
have been opened in fourteen towns ; viz : New Hartford, 
Manchester, Portland, Vernon, Berlin, Hartford, Windsor 
Locks, New Haven, Waterbury, Norwich, Bridgeport, Brook- 
lyn, Killingly and Windham. I strongly recommend that 
these schools be recognized by law and that the State Board of 
Education be authorized to establish and maintain them where 
needed. 

Teachers. 

$1,094,580.61 goes to the teachers of the State as wages. 
This is 60 per cent, of the whole amount expended and the 
largest sum ever paid for this purpose. The average monthly 
pay has largely increased and that of female teachers has reached 
the highest figure since 1876, viz : $36.52. This is evidence 
of better instruction and better appreciation of faithful work. 
Unfortunately the improvement and advance is not universal, 
but is limited to less than 50 per cent, of the districts. $4, $5 
and $6 per week are still prevailing prices and often the work 
corresponds with the pay. 

It is common to assert that schools are good when teachers 
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are good, and hence a supply of faithful, competent teachers i& 
our crying need. This is true, but it does not dispose of the 
difficulty. There must be knowledge and appreciation of good 
teaching, interest in the progress of children and emancipation 
from petty and family control oii the part of every school 
community, (xood teachers will come when they are wanted 
and can receive a reasonable compensation. Reasonable pay 
includes : enough for respectable living ; for improvement as a 
teacher ; for a little saving. That the number of teachers con- 
tinuously employed increases with the advance in wages, goea 
far to sustain this view. 



Teachers' Meetings. 

In 1847, by resolution, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools was authorized to employ four or more suitable persons 
to hold in each county two or more schools of teachers, between 
the 15th of September and the 31st of October, for the purpose 
of instructing in the best modes of governing and teaching our 
common schools. The compensation of persons employed was 
iixed at $3.00 per day. A committee for each county was 
appointed to form a plan for schools of teachers and to report 
to the next legislature. These schools were declared to be for 
the benefit of those who were to teach in the public schools of 
the State. 

In 1848 a similar resolution was passed and the number of 
places was iixed at sixteen ; and it was provided that the schools 
should not exceed one week each. 

In 1849 an act was passed as follows: "That the Superin- 
tendent appointed by virtue hereof be, and he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to hold at one convenient place in each county 
of the State, in the month of September, October or November 
annually, schools or conventions of teachers for the purpose of 
instructing in the best modes of governing and teaching our 
Common Schools, and to employ one suitable person to assist 
him at each of said schools." 

In 1850 the Superintendent of schools was directed to hold " at 
least one meeting of teachers, school officers and parents in each 
school society for an address and discussion on topics connected 
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Tvith the organization, administration, instruction and discipKne 
of our Common Schools." These were to be held in addition 
to the meetings already provided for by law. The expense was 
not to exceed $3 for each school society. 

In 1854 the smn of $250 was appropriated to the use of the 
State Teachers' Association, and the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools was authorized to employ suitable teachers and 
lecturers to assist him in conducting the schools or conventions 
of teachers; and the Superintendent was allowed a sum not 
exceeding $100 for each school or convention. 

In 1865 the Board of Education was constituted and the 
Secretary was directed to give notice of such meeting of teach- 
ers "as may voluntarily assemble." 

In the remsion of 1866 the Secretary is authorized in Sec. 32, 
" to hold, at one convenient place in each county of the State, 
schools or conventions of teachers, for the purpose of instruct- 
ing in the best modes of governing and teaching common 
schools ; and for the purpose of defraying the expenses of each 
school or convention so held, the said Secretary may draw upon 
the comptroller for a sum not exceeding one hundred and 
twenty dollars, to be paid from the civil list funds of the State." 

At the May session of the Legislature of the same year the 
above Act was repealed, and ihe following was substituted : 
Sec. 1. " That the Board of Education are hereby authorized 
to hold at one or more convenient places in the State, conven- 
tions of school officers, teachers, and other friends of public 
education, for the purpose of administering, governing, and 
teaching common schools ; and for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of such conventions or schools, they are authorized 
to draw upon the comptroller for a sum not exceeding in t(jtal 
the sum heretofore allowed by law for this purpose, to be paid 
from the civil list fund of the State." 

In 1868, by resolution, the Legislature appropriated the sum 
of $3,000 annually for the schools or conventions of teachers. 

In 1872 the law was changed so as to read as follows : Sec. 
19. " The Board may hold, at one or more convenient places in 
the State, conventions of school officers, teachers, and other 
friends of public education, for the purpose of instructing in 
the best modes of administering, governing, and teaching pub- 
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lie schools; but the expenses incurred for such conventions 
shall not exceed in any one year three thousand dollars." The 
above clause was included in the Act concerning State Board 
of Education, ss constituted in that year. 

In 1883 the law was still further changed and now reads as 
follows : " they (the Board of Education) shall seek to improve 
the methods and promote the eflSciency of teaching therein, by 
holding, at various convenient places in the State, meetings of 
teachers and school oflScers, for the purpose of instructing in 
the best modes of administering, governing, and teaching pub- 
lic schools, and by such other means as it shall deem appropri- 
ate; but the expenses incurred in such meetings shall not 
exceed the sum of three thousand dollars in any year." 

In October, 1839, the first Institute was held in Connecticut 
in the city of Hartford. Hon. Henry Barnard, then Secretary 
of the Board of Education, assembled twenty-six young men 
and formed them into a class. They were taught for six weeks 
by able lecturers and teachers arid had the advantage of observa- 
tion in the public schools of Hartford. 

In the spring of 1840 a similar arrangement was made for 
female teachers. But for a number of years there were no 
further meetings of this kind. 

In 1846 a convention of teachers was held at which more 
than two hundred and fifty assembled. The exercises consisted 
of instruction and discussions, and continued through five days. 

In 1847 sixteen meetings were held in diflEerent parts of the 
State and more than twelve hundred teachers were gathered 
and instructed in the best methods of governing and organizing 
schools. 

In 1848 Hon. Seth P. Beers, as Superintendent, in his 
report to the Assembly said : " More than three-fourths of all 
the persons employed to teach the public schools last winter, it 
is supposed, were assembled together for four or five days, 
during which time instruction was given by skilled and expe- 
rienced teachers in the theory and practice of school keeping, 
and the most approved methods of teaching in the various 
branches usually pursued in district schools. The regular 
exercises during the day were interspersed with discussions in 
which the members of the convention took part." 
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From the report for 1848 it will appear that about one 
thousand teachers were in attendance at the different conven- 
tions, and that the course of instruction embraced a review of 
the studies taught in the district schools. It was the opinion 
of the Superintendent that a smaller number of conventions 
should be thereafter held. 

The law recognizing them as a part of the State system of 
education did not give them new impulse, but they continued 
with good attendance and large interest for several years. 
Their general features remained the same, and the average 
attendance for ten years was about seven hundred. 

The overshadowing events and intense excitement of the 
war diminished the interest. The numbers fell off and were, 
in 1864, so small that no report was made. There was prob- 
ably less efficient and popular management until, in 1866, a 
very low ebb was reached. With difficulty were teachers 
induced to attend, and in the report for that year the secretary 
says : " I am forced to conclude that an agency, which right- 
fully managed may be among the most useful, has suffered a 
serious decline. It certainly needs reorganization." 

In the following year, under the direction of Hon. B. G. 
Northrop, there was more activity. A more popular cast was 
given and the attendance largely increased. Lecturers from 
abroad were employed, and a variety of topics presented. In 
1868 the Board of Education directed that local institutes be 
held, mtending by short meetings in many places to arouse 
local interest as well as educate teachers. For fifteen years 
these institutes or teachers' meetings, varying in length from 
one to five days, in numbers from six to two hundred and fifty, 
and differing quite as widely in their interest and usefulness, 
have been held in very many of the towns of the State. Since 
1838 there have been 321 of these institutes or teachers' 
meetings held in 123 towns. 

Legislation does not seem to have affected this part of the 
state educational system. Before institutes were recognized, 
under the direction of able and earnest men, they were won- 
derfully successful and useful. Afterwards, when encouraged 
and fostered, they declined and almost died. In the subse- 
quent years, with a large appropriation and under a somewhat 
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diflEerent system, they did not surpass their first success, and 
did not gain a hold either upon the teachers or school oflScers, 
or those interested in education. 

During the year past Teachers' meetings, as they are termed 
in the law of the last session, were held in nine towns, viz : 
Canaan, May 31 ; Sharon, June 12 ; Voluntown, October 25 ; 
Glastonbury, October 27 ; Union, November 2 ; Bridgewater, 
November 9 ; Ashford, Warrenville, November 16 ; Ledyard, 
November 21 ; Litchfield, November 24. 

Teachers in these localities have had opportunity to listen to 
instruction on different topics connected with their special 
work. These gatherings have increased in numbers and inter- 
est, including very largely school oflicers and friends of educa- 
tion. They have evidently been suggestive and useful. 

The instructors have been teachers coming directly from 
their own schools or those engaged immediately in school work. 
They have brought energy and knowledge to their labor. 
Their genuine interest has been everywhere noted and appre- 
ciated, and their experience has often met in a practical way 
the wants of those who have just begun to teach. 

The instructors have been Giles Potter, New Haven ; Geo. 
E. Taft, Canaan ; M. A. Warren, Litchfield ; S. F. Frost, New 
Marlboro, Mass. ; J. H. Hurlburt, Lime Rock ; N. L. Bishop, 
Norwich ; J. B. Welch, Willimantic ; A. P. Somes, Daniel- 
son ville ; C. W. Bowen, Sharon ; A. P. Chapman, Putnam ; 
Miss Rose K. Lindsay, Norwich ; C. F. Caroll, New Britain ; 
Mark Pitman, Wallingf ord ; W. F. Gordy, Ansonia ; A. Gard- 
ner, Glastonbury; Henry E. Sawyer, New Britain; E. L. 
Richardson, Windsor Locks ; Geo. L. Fox, New Haven ; M. 
S. Crosby, Waterbury ; W. H. Pierce, New Milf ord ; W. B. 
Cary, Old Lyme ; C. W. Walcott, Waterbury ; Miss E. Theresa 
Gaffney, Danielsonville ; C. A. Holbrook, Southington ; C. F* 
Merrill, Willimantic ; I. Freeman Hall, Dedham, Mass. ; C. B. 
Jennings, New London ; J. S. Lathrop, Norwich ; S. T. But- 
ton, New Haven ; A. H. Stevens, Stamford ; F. F. Barrows, 
Hartford ; J. A. Graves, Hartford ; J. R. French, New Haven. 

To a few towns, where teachers' meetings are regularly held, 
instructors have been sent from time to time and instruction 
given on special topics. This enables larger towns, which are 
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earnestly engaged in improving their scliools, to enjoy the ben- 
efits of the fund provided for teachers' instruction. 

All these meetings can be made useful to teachers of every 
grade, and especially to that large number who are just 
beginning. Probably in this State the longer and more formal 
institutes cannot be successfully held. Larger towns do not 
need them, because their teachers have special training by spe- 
cial teachers. The smaller towns cannot easily support them. 
Their character, too, must change somewhat. Instead of gen- 
eral lectures on education, teachers are everywhere anxious for 
peaked information on definite subjects to round out and per- 
fect their own experience. It is true, too, that all who think 
on educational matters are eager to learn what can be done to 
push schools in the right direction. Every community desires 
to make its schools most eflScient ; and while lack of money 
and lack of hope and sometimes aversion to any change are 
obstacles, these meetings often call out most emphatic approval 
of what is new, and at the same time good. 

It is manifest, too, that theories of education and educational 
methods in their fine-^pim metaphysical forms have not reached 
or touched anybody. Schools are an institution with a his- 
toric growth, now and always managed by men who have all 
the qualities, — ^the faults, and virtues of other men. Change 
for the better must come as the result of change in public 
opinion,, and a definite solution and removal of the difficulties 
which beset every institution. It is not true that teachers or 
schools deal with the human mind simply, but with children, 
mind, body, environment with all that it implies. It is evi- 
dent that the main aim and benefit of these meetings is 
attained when in a particular locality obvious needs are met by 
plain talks which have in view not only the mind of a theo^ 
retical child, but the particular children's condition and train- 
ing, and the history and future of the community of which 
they are parts. 

The teachers of Windham and New London counties organ- 
ized an association May 19th. The first meeting at Norwich 
wa8 largely attended, as was the second, at Putnam, November 
9th. Both were energetically managed and quickening to the 
teachers. 
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The associations of Hartford and Fairfield counties held 
their usual meetings. These organizations have done and 
promise to do much for the teachers whom they reach. 

The Council of Education met at New Haven, June 2d, and 
at Hartford December 28th. An interesting report made by a 
committee of the council will be found in the appendix. 

The State Teachers' Association met at New Haveiii, Octo- 
ber 19-21. A full report of the proceedings will be found in 
the appendix. The appendix also contains a table of institutes 
held in the State since 1839. 



Schools. 

The following table sets out the number of districts, schools, 
departments, and graded schools, with the changes of the past 
ten years : 

Graded Schools. 
Diet's. Schools. Dep*ts. 2Dep't8. More. 

1874 1502 1648 2405 100 186 

1875 1495 1642 2458 115 145 

1876 1506 1650 2499 114 150 

1877 1493 1628 2499 118 152 

1878 1487 1629 2680 112 165 

1879. ..: 1500 1647 2564 117 169 

1880 1498 1688 2571 129 171 

1881 1478. 1680 2594 180 178 

1882 - 1471 1684 2627 184 180 

1888 1447 1628 2649 129 184 

1884 1447 1684 2785 182 188 

It will be seen that there has been a steady increase in the 
number of departments or occupied school-rooms and in the 
number of graded schools, but that the number of separate 
schools has decreased. This indicates and the fact is that the 
larger towns have been compelled to provide for more children 
and have constructed houses with a number of rooms. 



Studies other than the Common Branches. 

In accordance with the law passed at the last session of the 
Legislature and found on page 17 (Sec. 13, Eevision of 1883), 
a blank was prepared and sent to school visitors calling for 
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information concerning branches other than those ^required by 
law. Answers were received from 103 towns giving facts as 
to 205 districts. The average time per day in each town will 
be found in the appendix. The studies pursued and the num- 
ber of schools in which each is found are given below.* 

Algebra 145 i B€K)k-keepmg 22 

Physiology 24 ' Singing 17 

^Drawing 19 i Natural Philosophy 12 

Physical Geography 14 Botany , 5 

Popular Science 7 i Rhetoric 8 

Astronomy 8 | Geology 2 

Gleometry 8 i Zoology 1 

Snglish Literature 2 I Chemistry 1 

Latin 82 I 



These facts do not arouse apprehension that public money is 
or will be diverted to unduly enlarging the course of study in 
common schools. It rather appears that a few districts are 
struggling toward a wider course of study and better instruc- 
tion. It is felt that the money which is spent to send pupils 
away can be profitably used to improve schools at home. This 
is often true economy and gives culture and educational zeal to 
a whole town. A notable example of this is found in the 
town of Chaplin, where for many years a district school of the 
highest order has been maintained through the energy and 
public spirit of the people. They have not narrowed the 
studies to those named in the law, but have as a matter of 
economy and public improvement carried their boys and girls 
nearly or quite to college. 

School-houses. 

The number of school-houses completed during the year 
ending Aug. 31, 1883, was 22, and the total cost of the whole 
when completed was $153,282.01. There have been expended 
on new buildings $327,408.32, and in repairs and alterations 
$85,062.22. Of the former sum $165,133.06 was reported by 
the city of Hartford, $53,686.16 by New Haven, and $39,878.27 
by Waterbury. 

* The law applies only to ungraded schools, and all schools of more 
than one department are considered as ^* graded." 
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The following table will set out the n\imber of school-houses 
<}ompleted in each year since 1873 and the amount expended 
in each year : 

No. Expended. 

1874 40 $204,228.00 

1875 21 135,185.46 

1876 26 95,758.63 

1877 22 98,698.80 

1878 30 124,944.06 

1879 16 87,227.65 

1880. 20 87,047.08 

1881 16 111,904.78 

1882 17 146,586.89 

1883 25 827.408.32 

238 

The returns relating to value of buildings and sites are in- 
complete ; yet they denote approximately the money value of 
school property. A few buildings are returned at $50 and 
many from $100 to $300. 

The number of school-houses in the State is 1661, an increase 
of 28 over last year. Of this number 182 are returned as poor. 
The following table will give the number of school-houses and 
the number returned as poor since 1873. 

Report of Number of Poor. Whole Number. 

1873 254 1647 

1874 240 1659 

1875 218 1656 

1876 224 1654 

1877 212 1651 

1878 201 1647 

1879 213 1664 

1880 192 1656 

1881 211 1647 

1882 208 1654 

1883 217 1638 

1884 184 1661 

The number rated as " poor " is much smaller than for sev- 
eral years past. There has, however, been no steady change 
extending over a considerable period and indicating definite 
improvement. 

The following account of school-houses in Waterbury, 
by Supt. M. S. Crosby, shows that particular attention has 
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been given to ventilation, convenient entrance and exit, efficient 
management on the part of teachers, and comfort on part of 
pupils. Plans and elevations are also given. 

Daring the last three years the school population of Waterbury 
has increased so rapidly as to make it necessary to erect six new 
school buildings in difTerent parts of the city. The school officers 
have made a careful study of the subject of school architecture, 
and in convenience, healthfulness and economy, these buildings 
are models of school houses for intermediate and primary grades. 

They are all two story buildings, two of them of wood, the 
rest of brick. Three contain two rooms and three four rooms 
each. The floor plan and elevation of one just completed are 
given in this report. Each room accommodates fifty pupils and 
is furnished with single desks and independent seats. The 
youngest primary pupil has his own desk and seat. Each room 
has a fire-place and an open grate where a fire can be kept for 
ventilation. Some of the buildings are heated by steam, others 
by hot air furnaces. Ample stairways on each side of the build- 
ing afford a ready means of egress. The cloak rooms for the 
pupils are placed upon each side of the teacher's platform. A 
window of each cloak room opens upon the platform so that the 
teacher from her seat has a full view of the interior of each room. 
These cloak rooms are well ventilated through the roof. There 
is no access to the cloak room except through the school room. 
This arrangement, together with the plan of having windows 
opening upon the platform, relieves the teacher of much care in 
preserving order. There is a small reception room in each build- 
ing where the teacher can receive parents of pupils without 
attracting the attention of the school. In each room are several 
convenient closets, with and without shelves, in which books, 
maps, etc., can be locked up. Low blackboards extend entirely 
around upon every wall surface. At the rear of the room and 
upon the sides are wall settees with lifting seats for classes in 
recitation. These settees are made in short sections and are 
bracketed to the walls, and when lifted allow ready access to the 
blackboards. The aisles between the desks are wide, so that the 
teacher can pass through them without brushing against the 
desks. In some buildings there are passage ways twelve to four- 
teen inches wide across the room in the rear of every seat, thus 
separating a pupil entirely from his neighbor. The average floor 
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space for each pupil is unusually large, being about twenty-sir 
square feet. These buildings have cost from six to twelve thou- 
sand dollars each. 

The plan of a small country school-house within the means 
of almost any district is herewith given. It is located in Litch- 
field, and the description is furnished by D. C. Kilboume, 
Secretary of the School Visitors of the town. 

The outside dimensions are 20X30; 11 ft. posts. It is designed 
to seat twenty-four scholars. There will be floor room enough 
for six to eight more, but the room is not intended for that. 

There two blackboards or black walls, one on each end, 12 ft. 
long, 3 ft. wide. The contract for building in good and complete 
style, was $600, cellar and all. The lot costs $60, seats $50, 
out buildings $50, and other minor expenses about $50 more, 
making total cost about 8800. It is certainly a cheap and pretty 
.country school house, quite a contrast to the old fashioned red 
school house. 

It is built of the best material and every way first-class. The 
school room is lOjXl^i, plastered two coats, wainscoted up 3 
feet. The boys' and girls' entries are separate, each 9X7 feet, 
and ceiled with spruce. The closet betweecr these is to store 
maps, or library. The out buildings are fifty feet in rear of the 
school house. 

The following account of the Training School at New 
Haven is taken by permission from the report of S. T. Dutton, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

This building, situated on the west corner of Congress avenue 
and Vernon street, is rectangular in plan, having a frontage of 
sixty-seven feet and six inches on Congress avenue, and eighty- 
nine feet and six inches on Vernon street, and contains three 
stories and a basement. Each story is divided into two nearly 
equal parts by a hall, twelve feet wide, running across the build- 
ing from east to west. At each end of these halls is a staircase, 
broad, strong and ample, running from the basement to the third 
story. The principal entrances to the building are situated at 
each end of the first story hall — one being located on Vernon 
street and the other on the opposite or west side. The greater 
part of the basement is given up to the heating and ventilating 
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apparatus, store-rooms, etc., but two rooms, each twenty-five by 
thirty feet and eleven feet high, are reserved in front on Congress 
avenue for night school purposes, or even may be used for day 
school in case of necessity, as they are light, dry, and will be as 
well heated and ventilated as any rooms in the building. The 
first and second stories are on essentially the sa^e plan, each 
thirteen feet high in the clear, and containing four school-rooms 
twenty-five by thirty-one feet, with a dressing-room attached in 
each case. In addition to these rooms there is also a room in 
each story twelve by sixteen feet — that in the first story being 
used for a reception-room, and in the second story for the Prin- 
cipal's office. The rear half of the third story is devoted to a 
lecture-room thirty-two feet wide by sixty-three feet long and 
fifteen feet high. The remainder of the third story is divided 
into rooms of about the same size as those in the story below. 

The building is built in the most substantial manner, having 
brick walls and partitions throughout. On the exterior the base- 
ment is built of rock- faced East Haven stone, and, the super- 
structure of selected North Haven brick, laid in black mortar, 
with North Haven sand-stone trimmings, and the whole is sur- 
mounted by a steep roof, slated. The inside wood finish will be 
of white pine, finished in natural wood with varnish, and as 
simple and plain as possible, so as to facilitate cleaning and keep- 
ing in good and cleanly condition. 

In planning the building it has been the aim of the committee 
to embody all the latest improvements and features that experi- 
ence and experts have shown to be of value in school architect- 
ure, and especial attention has been given to convenience of 
plan, lighting, heating and ventilation, sanitary arrangements, 
and facility of exit. The school-rooms are so arranged that the 
greater part of the light enters the room on the left of the pupils 
in every case, and the windows, extending up to within about 
six inches of the ceiling, admits the direct light to the opposite 
side of the room unobstructed. The building is to be heated 
throughout by steam, indirect radiation, and in combination with 
thie system of ventilation, it is designed to have an ample and 
constant flow of fresh warm air to every room in the building in 
all kinds of weather. The steam coils are placed at the bottom 
of the heating flues and supplied with fresh air from outside the 
building through brick air ducts, the outside openings to these 
'ducts being some ten feet above the ground, so as to avoid the 
5 
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possibility of introducing " ground air " into the building. The 
warm fresh air enters the rooms at a height of about seven feet 
above the floor, and finds an egress at the floor on the same side 
of the room in each case, after first making a complete circuit of 
the room, so to speak, and leaves the building through a proper 
ventilating flue. By this arrangement the air in the rooms will 
be changed from five to six times an hour during ordinary winter 
weather. It will be seen, then, that we have here a building that 
is intended to be designed in accordance with the best and most 
approved principles of school-house architecture, and providing 
accommodation for four hundred children, with a possibility of 
increasing accommodations to six hundred in case of necessity. 
The accompanying diagram of one floor, and the cut of the eleva- 
tion on one of the opening pages, furnish a general idea of the 
building as it will be when completed. 

The number of new buildings erected within the past few 
years is evidence of substantial advance. It is obvious that 
more attention is given to light, ventilation, to heating, to 
appliances, to yards, and all that make school buildings and 
rooms attractive and serviceable. 

In many localities where new buildings are needed, there 
are few people and a small valuation. The $600 to $1000 
creates a tax which is sure to excite opposition and sometimes 
is really burdensome. If the towns were charged vrith the 
erection and maintenance of school-houses, the necessary re- 
newals could be made from time to time vrfthout special and 
heavy outlay. This was the system anciently pursued, and it 
is evident that it was then as it is now diflScult to reconcile the 
pertinacious claims of various localities. But the result was 
then and would be now that the people and the children, the 
town as a whole, would be better accommodated, with fewer 
quarrels and less burdensome taxes. 

Another important fact is that there are in many towns 
more houses than are needed to accommodate the children. 
In 68 towns there are more sittings than there are children 
enumerated, and in many more the disparity between the 
number registered and the places provided for them is very 
great. This is not an argument against more or new school 
houses, unless after diminishing the number, school houses can 
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be stationed within fair distance of a large proportion of the 
children. Without doubt many districts by mutual conces- 
sions might rearrange their boundaries and so consolidate their 
schools as to form one strong, united, well-taught school in a 
comfortable, well-furnished school-house instead of several 
small and inefficient schools in unfit buildings. 

Wise economy points in this direction. There would be 
less expense in warming and caring for rooms. The money 
thus saved could be turned to the employment of the best 
teachers. 

School-houses, to accomplish their true end, should be cheer- 
ful and promotive of study ; inside and outside attractive, at 
once an encouragement and an example. There may be pic- 
tures on the inside walls, flower-beds and trees for outside 
ornament. Here the children spend a quarter of their whole 
time, almost half of their working hours. It is the impressi- 
ble portion of their lives when their surroundings have a 
forcible and permanent influence. There is opportunity not 
only to please and encourage them, but to mould them to love 
of all that is beautiful and refining. 

Many of our buildings are marked, marred and cut, un- 
painted and neglected on the outside, uncomfortable, unattrac- 
tive and inconvenient on the inside. The plea that they were 
good enough fifty years ago, and hence are suitable now, is an 
evasion. Within that time homes have been rendered con- 
venient and adorned, and our children deserve to share in the 
change. 

Normal School. 

Although work was still in progress the fall term was 
begun in the new Normal School building. At this time, Jan. 
Ist, the construction and furnishing are substantially complete. 

From the report of the commission presented to the last 
legislature a brief account of the building is taken. 

The commission at first consisting of George M. Landers of 
New Britain, Charles Benedict of Waterbury, and Samuel H. 
Seward of Putnam, were appointed by Governor Bigelow, on the 
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23d day of March, 1881, under and by the authority of the an- 
nexed Joint Resolution of the General Assembly, at its January 
session, 1881. 

Resolved by this Assembly: Section 1. That a oommittee of three persons be 
appointed by the Governor to procure plans, obtain a site, and erect a new build- 
ing for the use of the State Normal School at New Britain. 

Sec. 2. The sum of seventy-five thousand dollars is hereby appropriated for 
that purpose, which shall be subject to the orders of said committee from time to 
time for work done and expenses incurred. 

Sec. 3. Said committee shall not proceed to act until the town of New Britain 
has appropriated the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars for the same purpose, 
and made such sum subject to the order of said committee, or until said sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars has been otherwise placed at the disposal of said com- 
mittee on behalf of said town, and said town is authorized to appropriate said sum 
at a town meeting specially warned and held for that purpose. 

Sec. 4. The plans and site selected by the committee shall be subject to the 
approval of the State Board of Education. 

Sec. 5. When the new building is completed and occupied, said committee is 
authorized and directed to convey all the interests which the State has, or may 
have, in the land and buildings now used for the Normal School to the town of 
New Britain. 

Sec. 6. All vacancies arising in said committee from any cause whatever shall 
be filled by the Governor. 

Sec. 7. The entire expense of said site, plans, and buildings shall not exceed 
the sums herein authorized to be expended. 

Approved March 22, 1881. 

The town of New Britain at an early day made an appropria- 
tion of twenty-five thousand dollars, in pursuance of the provisions 
of the resolution, and placed the same at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. The committee met at New Britain, March 28th, 1881, 
and organized by the choice of George M. Landers as chairman, 
and Samuel H. Seward as clerk. 

For the next three months the committee, assisted by members 
of the State Board of Education, and by Professors Carleton and 
Sawyer of the State Normal School, were more or less actively 

engaged in examining plans for a suitable building The 

question where in New Britain the building should be located was 
not answered without difficulty, owing to the various State, town, 
and individual interests to be considered. Early in July, how- 
ever, a site was selected, and being approved by the State Board 
of Eclucation, was purchased by the committee fortl8,000, and 
on the 15th of July, 1881, a warrantee deed was taken to the 
State. The site selected is a commanding one, overlooking the 
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city, yet easily accessible from cars, hotels, and the business part 
of the city, while frona the north, east, and south parts of the 
building a delightful view extends for miles in every direction. 

Having fixed the location, and decided generally upon the 
required accommodations, the committee, designating four archi- 
tects of established reputation (to which number two were after- 
ward added), requested from them architectural studies, and plans 
were received from each of them, and carefully examined and 
compared. In all these proceedings, and before finally adopting 
any plan, the committee imperatively required, and insisted upon 
being satisfied by reliable and responsible estimates, that the cost 
of the building constructed in accordance therewith should come 
within the appropriation then at their command. 

During this stage of the proceedings a vacancy was created in 
the board by the sudden and unexpected death of the Hon. 
Charles Benedict of Waterbury The vacancy thus occa- 
sioned in the board was filled by the Governor by the appointment 
of Frederick A. Gilbert, Esq., of New Haven, and the committee 
thus constituted, though necessarily delayed, went forward with 
the work. The plans submitted by Warren R. Briggs, Esq., of 
Bridgeport, though requiring several important modifications 
from the plans as first presented, met the approval of the State 
Board of Education, and were adopted by the committee. The 
building, as it now stands, is, as has been stated, a decided modi- 
fication of the design originally submitted by the architect. It 
was found, after careful estimates had been prepared, that it would 
be impossible to retain the large exhibition hall provided for on 
the third fioor in the original design, and complete the building 
within the amount appropriated by the Legislature. It was the 
unanimous opinion of the committee, as well as of the State Board 
of Education, that the expenditure of a large sum for the con- 
struction of a hall was not advisable, particularly as it was not 
essential for the working of the school. Its introduction was 
urged mainly on the ground that it provided a place in which the 
yearly exhibitions of the school could be held. The committee 
did not consider this plea of sufficient importance, as suitable 
places can always be obtained for the purpose ; therefore the archi- 
tect was instructed to omit the exhibition hall. The other modi- 
fications, although radical, were happily so arranged that while a 
considerable reduction in the cost of the structure was secured, it 
was without in any way interfering with its practical utility. 
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That portion of the building devoted exclusively to the school 
was retained intact; ornate detail was replaced by simple con- 
struction, and while the building may n'ot, when completed, be as 
elaborate a piece of architecture as was originally intended, still 
the harmonious blending of hues and color, combined with a quiet 
massiveness, render it most attractive. 

The site of the building possesses many natural advantages. 
The principal exposures are east, south, and north. The main 
entrance is located in the tower, which is situated at the north- 
east corner of the building. In general form the ground plan is 
a parallelogram, with projections at the corners. The entire 
length is 126 feet, and the width 85 feet. The height to the main 
corner line is 46 feet, and the extreme height of tower 108 feet. 
The building consists of three finished stories, with rooms in the 
tower; also a commodious attic. The foundations and under- 
pinning are of Portland brown stone, the latter being nine feet 
high, and laid in what is known as rock-faced ranine ashlar. 
Above the underpinning the walls are of New Britain selected 
brick, relieved with bands and ornamental work of buff and black 
brick. All stone trimmings above the underpinning are of Ohio 
gray sandstone. The pitch roofs are of dark blue Bangor slate, 
and the decks of tin. The gutters are of galvanized iron, and the 
crestings of terra cotta and iron. All outside steps are of granite. 

The ground floor level is about three feet below the grade-line, 
the window sills being above. The hat and cloak rooms, water- 
closets for both sexes, janitor's room, work room, and boiler room 
are all on this floor. The boiler room is sunk some eight feet 
below the level of the others, in order to secure a good drip for all 
return steam pipes; it has an entrance of its own, and ample ash 
and coal bins — the latter so arranged that coal may be dumped 
directly into them from the cart. Model school rooms have also 
been arranged on this floor, which are designed as training rooms 
for the under-graduates. These have separate entrances, hat and 
cloak rooms, and water-closets connected with them, as it is 
intended to keep them completely isolated from the Normal 
School. 

There is an entrance to the Normal School situated at the 
northeast corner. Easy access is obtained to the floors above by 
commodious staircases. The height of this story is ten feet six 
inches in the clear. 

The first story contains, in addition to the entrance and stair- 
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xsase halls, trustees' room, etc., the scientific department of the 
school, one suite of rooms being devoted to chemistry, another to 
natmal philosophy, and still another to drawing and the fine Urts. 
The latter rooms are arranged in the northern portion of the 
building, thus securing the steady light so desirable for rooms 
used for this purpose. The rest of this floor is divided into con- 
venient recitation rooms, and there is also a pleasant teachers' 
retiring room. The ascent to the floor above is made by staircases 
situated at either end of the building; there is a hall running 
directly through the center, connecting the two entrance halls. 
The height of this story is thirteen feet in the clear. 

The second or upper floor of the building is devoted to the use 
of the Normal School proper. It contains the Normal School 
room, connected with which are the recitation rooms, the Princi- 
pal's office and recitation room, the teachers' room, and the recep- 
tion rooip and library. The height of this story is twenty-one 
feet in the clear. 

For the size and position of the rooms mentioned, reference 
may be had to the accompanying drawings. It is hardly neces- 
sary in this report, to give a detailed account of each room, merely 
stating in a general way, that the greatest care has been exercised 
throughout the building to have the floor and cubic space all that 
is required by the highest authorities in school hygiene. The 
light surface has also been carefully calculated, and is so arranged 
as to always be at the back or left of the pupils. 

In the sanitary department every precaution has been taken ; 
the pupils' closets have been constructed with the view of having 
as little wood work as the requirements of comfort will permit. 
The side walls are of porcelain bricks, the floor of tiles, and the 
oeiling of hard wood. The partitions between the closets, with 
the doors and their casings, comprise the entire wood work in 
these rooms. The closets are of solid earthen-ware in the most 
approved form ; the piping and ventilating are executed after the 
methods laid down by the best sanitary engineers. 

The building is heated throughout by steam ; great pains have 
been taken with this department, and with the ventilation. It is 
confidently believed that the system adopted is one that will insure 
an ample supply of pure warmed air in every room in the building. 
This result is obtained by what is known as the indirect system 
of heating, which consists of placing all the pipes or radiators in 
the basement, where they are enclosed in metal boxes. Pure cold 
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air is introduced into the bottom of these boxes from the cold air 
ducts, and is warmed to any degree required by passing through 
the fadiators ; it is then conducted to the several rooms by means 
of metal pipes, in the same way as in the ordinary hot air furnace. 
The heating surface for each room is entirely separate, and is 
divided into three sections in such a manner that one or more sec- 
tions can be used at pleasure, according to the temperature re- 
quired in the room. The pure warmed air is brought into the 
room about eight feet from the floor, and the foul air is taken out 
at the floor level, the outlets having twice the area of the inlets. 
The up current in the outgoing flues is maintained by artificial 
heat in both winter and summer. 

The system above described is in use on the two principal floors. 
In the basement the ordinary direct radiator is used. Foot- 
warming plates, which consist of coils of steam pipes placed under 
the floor, covered with metal tops, are arranged in all the halls. 
Two fifty horse-power boilers, at a low pressure (one to one and 
one-half potmds to the square inch) are used to run the apparatus, 
these being arranged in such a manner that one or both may be 
used at pleasure. 

At the last session of the legislature additional sums were 
appropriated for grading and for flagging the approaches, by 
the following resolution. 

Itesolved by this Assembly : 

Section 1. That the sum of five thousand nine hundred dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for grading and improv- 
ing the grounds around and pertaining to the new State Normal 
School building, at New Britain, the same, or so much thereof as^ 
may be necessary, to be expended by the present Normal School 
building committee. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of seven thousand^ one hundred dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for fitting and furnish- 
ing the new State Normal School building, the same, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be expended by a committee con- 
sisting of the aforesaid committee and Storrs O. Seymour and the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education. 

The Commission enlarged as provided above, met on the 30th 
day of April and organized by choosing officers of the corn- 
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mission as before constituted. The furnishing was assigned to 
a sub-committee, consisting of S. O. Seymour and the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education. 

The sub-committee has completed its work. The sum 
named has put into the building gas fixtures, electric bells, 
desks for teachers, pupils, and model school room, curtains, 
library cases, chairs, chemical and philosophical fixtures, cabi- 
net for minerals, etc., clocks and a few other conveniences. 

On the 22d day of June, 1883, Prof. I. IST. Carleton, who 
had been principal of the school since 1869, resigned. Mr. 
C. F. Carroll, of Oil City, Pennsylvania, was chosen to fill the 
position. 

The school is vigorously managed and the instruction direc- 
ted to fitting young- men and women for teaching in our com- 
mon schools. This work cannot be thoroughly accomplished 
by simple observation of good teaching on their part, nor by 
instruction in theories and methods. Good as these may be in 
themselves, they furnish no test of the real teaching ability, 
and tend to obscure the value of literary training and experi- 
ence, and even of good sense, by fostering the feeling that 
something can be successfully substituted for them. To assist 
in determining whether pupils are prepared to teach and to 
give them real knowledge of school-work, two model schools 
have been established as provided by law on p. 8, sec. 8, compila- 
tion of 1883. The pupils actually teach under the eye of a com- 
petent teacher, who is at the same time a friendly critic. Here 
is determined literary qualification by the most searching of 
all tests, — ^the instruction of others, and tact and energy will be 
revealed if they exist. This is a union of practical experience 
with a truly scientific training. It is not pretended that such 
training can supply every person with a thorough teaching 
outfit and insure success. It can start the capable and diligent 
in the right direction. It is proposed to make the diploma 
depend in a proper measure upon success in this training 
school. 

A Kindergarten training school will soon be opened, and a 
department of instruction in the manual arts will be added. 

During last summer examinations were held at ten different 
places in the State. Much interest was manifested in every 
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quarter, and the entering class was large, numbering 58. The 
following extracts taken from the catalogue will give among 
other information, the places of examination next summer. 

Summary of Attendance^ Fall lerm,^ 1883. — Senior class, 16; 
Junior class, 20; Middle class, 13; Entering class, 58; total, 107. 
Other pupils in attendance during the year ending January 18, 
1884, 65 ; total for the year, 162. 

This School, located in New Britain, is under the direction of 
the State Board of Education, its immediate management being 
entrusted to a Principal and associate teachers. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must intend to teach in the Public Schools of Connecticut, and 
must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, Writing, Spell- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, English Grammar and History. 

All candidates are expected to present certificates of good 
character from the Acting School Visitors of the towns in which 
they live. 

A new class is formed at the beginning of each term. 

The regular examination for admission takes place on Monday, 
the first day of each terra, beginning at 1 o'clock p. m. 

The School Year consists of thirty-nine weeks of actual work, 
and is divided into two terms. 

Two classes are graduated each year. Pupils may therefore be 
admitted to the regular course, either in January or September. 

Spring and Summer Term opens Monday afternoon, January 
28, 1884, and closes Friday night, June 27, 1884. 

Examinations lor admission will be held in June, 1884, as fol- 
lows: 

Hartford, Monday, June 23 ; New Haven, Tuesday, June 24 ; 
Middletown, Tuesday, June 24; Willimantic, Tuesday, June 24; 
Putnam, Tuesday, June 24; Stafford, Tuesday, June 24; Danbury, 
Tuesday, June 24 ; Stamford, Tuesday, June 24 ; Norwich, 
Wednesday, June 25 ; Winsted, Tuesday, June 24 ; New Milford, 
Wednesday, June 25 ; New Britain, Monday, September 1. 

At present, the first year is largely academic, and well adapted 
to the needs of those who have not had a thorough elementary 
training. It also serves as a profitable review for all who expect 
to teach the common branches in our public schools. 

While all are advised to take the full course of two years, 
any are permitted to complete the work in the least time that 
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previous education and experience will allow. Graduates of High 
Schools, approved by the Board of Education, are admitted with- 
out examination on the certificate of the Principals of such schools. 

One room, representing three years of school work, has already 
T)een opened. It is expected that other rooms will be added. 
Training will then be afforded in all grades of school work. 

The Model School is more than a school of observation. The 
Normal School students are not left alone to conduct the work of 
the classes, but are rather pupil-teachers, working under the imme- 
diate direction of the teacher in charge. This teacher is a teaching 
teacher, and not merely a supervisor. 

The pupil-teachers render assistance as fast as they show tact and 
taste for the work, each one acting as assistant for several weeks. 

The work of the room is observed each morning by the class io 
sections. Teaching exercises, conducted by the pupils themselves, 
are thoroughly criticized at the close of each day in the presence 
of the class. 

An appropriation has been made for the support of a Kinder- 
garten. The principles and practice of the Kindergarten will be 
fully illustrated. 

Tuition is free to all pupils preparing to teach in the schools of 
Connecticut. 



Libraries. 

The State has made generous provision for the establishment 
of libraries of refereupe in every district. By raising a sura 
equal to the amount the State can give and based upon its reg- 
istration, even the smallest can in a few years be supplied with 
maps and globes, and other necessary and useful appliances as 
well as with a library of reference. To avoid the difficulty of 
raising money by subscription or other voluntary and uncertain 
means, and to remove any hindrance to the general acceptance 
of this aid, the act of 1856 allows each district to charge 
the sura necessary to secure the State appropriation among 
its incidental expenses. There is thus presented to each 
district the raeans of assisting teachers, of giving to scholars a 
knowledge of good books and their use, and of improving the 
Bchools directly and certainly. In response to this oflEer of the 
State the following facts appear : 
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Number of districte drawing library money, _ 165 

Amount paid out in 1883, $3,090 

No. of districts not drawing in 1883, _ 1282 

No. of towns represented, _ 82 

No. of districts never having drawn, 422 

No. of district libraries, .. - 240 

Amount paid out since passage of act in 1856, $56,180.74 

If the law had been complied with, twice the sum named 
above, that is $6,180 would have been expended in the direc- 
tion intended by the law. It may be said also, that 50 per 
cent. ($1,515) of the sum drawn has been paid to thirteen 
districts. 

The $3,090 is a small part of the $8,000 or $10,000 to which 
the schools of the State are entitled, and which their best in- 
struction demands. There is evidently a lack of interest. 
The tendency for a few years past has been in the wrong di- 
rection, as the following table will show. 



Year. 


No. towns (IrawiDg. 


No. distrlcls drawing. 


Amount drawn. 


1876...- 


69 


132 


$2775 


1877 ._._ 


- 86 


178 


3255 


1878. -_. 


._ 80 


167 


2655 


1879.... 


94 


195 


3310 


1880...- 


99 


221 


3310 


1881 .... 


94 


221 


3630 


1882--.- 


91 


188 


3460 


1883 .... 


- 82 


165 


3090 



Since 1880 there has been a steady decline in the number of 
towns drawing and the amount drawn. The number of dis- 
tricts drawing in one year has never exceeded one-seventh of 
the whole. 

This lack of interest does not arise from lack of knowledge, 
since a copy of the laws relating to schools has been sent to 
every school officer in the State, and upon the cover of every 
register the whole matter is set out. The neglect cannot arise 
from abundance of books and appliances, as the small number 
of libraries is evidence ; and while no return is made of maps 
and globes, there are hundreds of schools where nothing of the 
kind is in existence. 
^ Without doubt one cause of the trouble is that the districts 
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mnst raise a sum equal to that furnished by the State. Every 
town is earnest and careful in securing the sums allotted from 
the school fund and State appropriation, and takes the neces- 
Bary steps at some cost of time and trouble. But there is no 
such unanimous and definite call for the very considerable 
sums which may be put directly into rneans for improving 
schools. This failure on the part of many districts to do their 
part may sometimes be attributed to mere carelessness and 
apathy in school matters. The famines may be scattered and 
no one is specially charged with soliciting or in any way secur- 
ing the funds. The number who visit the schools and thus 
see and appreciate the deficiencies, is so small that no one gives 
an intelligent and effective impulse to the proper officers. 
There is sometimes pure neglect. Schools may decline and 
suffer for need of suitable helps without attracting observa- 
tion. Attending to this matter adds one more to the duties of 
an unpaid official, whose concern for the school may arise from 
a variety of motives. In one case certainly the district voted 
the money, but the committee failed to make the proper appli- 
cation, and the money remained in the treasury. Sometimes 
the very books and appliances are not obtained because they 
would not be wisely used. Educated and trained teachers 
acquainted with good schools, and skilled in making the most 
of every help are not obtained. The best appliances are play- 
things and books of reference are curiosities. 

But the most common and fatal objection is real or fancied 
lack of means. The district does not take interest enough to 
raise the money by voluntary means ; the joint board appro- 
priates a certain sum to each district, often a small and inade- 
quate sum when a good school is expected. If the library 
money is charged to incidentals the term must be shortened or 
other essentials limited. The library can be dispensed with 
and is lost. It is difficult to treat a ^financial stoppage when it 
is voluntary and self-imposed. But there are two methods of 
curing the trouble. One is by a little square generositiy. 
There is no community in this State that cannot afford to 
secure this important assistance, and there is no community 
which can afford to forego it. But if the payment is irksome 
there is no town so poor or overwhelmed with taxes that it 
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cannot raise the sums which under the law may go into the 
schools. The business can be transacted town-wise and a suflS- 
cient sum voted to secure for all the State aid ; the selectmen 
can be instructed to draw orders for the purpose, when the 
bill is presented by the committee; and without doubt the 
selectmen can draw an order for such a bill, even if not 
specially authorized and the payment carries the expenses 
beyond the amount apportioned by the joint board. A just 
treatment of our schools in this regard rests with town and 
school officers under present enactments. The impulse to such 
justice must come from an appreciation on the part of parents 
and teachers of the utility of even a slowly growing library 
and a constantly renewed supply of helpful material. 

It is evident that the present law does not make adequate 
provision for the steady and judicious increase of libraries and 
for the preservation of both libraries and apparatus. There 
are remnants of maps used as curtains, tattered books, pieces 
of globes, which indicate past effort and expenditure ; but the 
real benefit of the appropriation — the accumulation of school 
material — ^has been utterly lost. Such spasms of outlay, fol- 
lowed by waste and total destruction, result in long periods of 
discouragement and carelessness. It would be well if the 
Board of Yisitors, which is a permanent body, were responsible 
for the expenditure of the money and the safe-keeping of the 
material. 

Libraries thus proffered by the State have passed the experi- 
mental stage; they are the most stimulating and necessary 
adjuncts of a successful school. As they increase beyond 
mere common books of reference they become an educational 
force of great utility ; they enlarge in usefulness and power. 
There is no method of spending public money which gives a 
more certain and immediate return. 

It goes without saying that the love for good reading should 
be encouraged by and in our common schools. They give the 
power and they should impress the habit of reading and enjoy- 
ing good literature. Perhaps in this way the work commenced 
in the common school can be best carried forward. In many 
schools supplementary reading books give facility and a con- 
siderable range of literature. A few districts have gathered 
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libraries which have exerted a manifest influence by offering a 
gratuitous supply of pure and harmless reading. They may 
properly become the depositaries of local literature and records. 

It woidd be wise to carry to those schools which now have 
no libraries the benefits of a larger number of books than the 
present means would warrant. Small lending libraries suitable 
for all scholars who can read, and in the line of school work 
might be placed by the State for a limited period in schools 
that would use them. When returned they could be loaned 
again. Thus books illustrating geography and history, used as 
readers or in connection with all school work, could be indefi- 
nitely multiplied. They would be generally used and the cost 
repaid many times over in improving the reading and quicken- 
ing the taste of our pupils. 

There are in the State 64 libraries and the number is 
increasing. A few are organized under the general law found 
on page 51 of the laws in this volume. There should and may 
be an intimate connection between such libraries and the public 
schools. 

In the town of Columbia the material and labor of the people 
have provided a convenient building, and an endo'^ment has 
been given by S. L. Little, Esq., of Meriden. In Watertown 
a beautifid stone building has been furnished by the liberality 
of John DeForest, who some years ago gave funds for the 
maintenance of the library. An interesting account has been 
furnished by Rev. James Stoddard of Watertown, and will be 
found in the appendix. 

The sum of $14,968.52 reported as expended for Kbraries 
and apparatus includes the sums furnished by the State and 
raised by the towns. $8,791.13 is expended in Hartford 
county and $8,400.02 in the city of Hartford, the latter sum 
due to the Kberal furnishing of the High School building. 
The following table will show the sums spent for this purpose 
for ten years past : 

Rep*H*or Year. Ain't Expended. Rep't for Year. Am't Expended. 

1873 $7,945.80 1879 $7,643.14 

1874 8,095.73 1880 7,412.54 

1875 -7,668.82 1881 9,446.50 

1876 8,262.15 1882 9,476.98 

1877 7,448.72 1883.... 12,552.57 

1878 9,543.96 1884 _ 14,968.52 
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General Eemarks. 

With the facts in full array before us the difficulty of 
determining whether there has been progress proceeds from 
the absence of any standard. There is no general supervision 
of schools and no authority which can secure uniform excellence 
or any approach to it. There has not been laid down for the 
State or any considerable number of towns any line or course 
of study and effort by which they can be measured. Hence 
every town or district is a law unto itseH. The result is, abso- 
lutely good schools in one place and absolutely poor schools in 
another. It is only by investigation of the separate parts in 
detail and with much labor that every phase of the subject is 
made clear. Many schools have made rapid strides. Local in- 
terest, energetic and prudent business management, progressive 
and well-educated teachers, have pushed them into a high and 
fortunate position. They cannot be said to represent the whole. 
There is every gradation of the scale, every degree of effort and 
success down to those who have lost hope and purpose under 
the behef that nothing can be done in respect of our educa- 
tional system and practice. 

The first and highest need is a general and active interest in 
schools. PubKc attention should be turned in the direction of 
education for the children who have just claims and the right 
to be first considered. All other interests are really subordi- 
nate to theirs, for if there is failure to have good schools they 
suffer and cannot help themselves. They demand and deserve 
the best that our utmost efforts and sacrifice can give them, 
the highest of the time. The life of our system consists and 
must consist in its power to do constantly something more and 
better for them than we have hitherto done. 

There is money enough spent to secure to every child a good 
common school education. The aggregate sum is vast, and a 
large portion goes directly into schools in the form of teachers' 
wages. There is expended an average of $9.94 for every 
enumerated person, $12.33 for everj^ registered pupil, and 
$19.07 for each of those in attendance. There is liberality in 
some quarters and stinginess in others. 
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The sum paid for each scholar varies from $3.46 to $17.12.^ 
But on the whole the people of the State have dealt generously 
with schools. 

When we observe the distribution of the money raised and 
received by the towns, we notice the greatest diflEerence in 
practice. The cities and larger towns with compact population 
and commodious buildings in convenient localities mass the 
children and make schools which are often too large for the 
greatest efficiency; but under prudent business management, 
the money is used to educate the greatest number possible in 
the best manner. There are on the other hand many towns 
where are found few scholars but many schools and a consider- 
able sum of money for each. The whole sum received by the 
town would pay for good teachers and secure good schools for all 
the children and in many cases do this liberally. But under the 
long continued practice sanctioned by law and enforced by the 
claims of different localities, the funds are divided and distrib- 
uted with a view to maintaining the most schools possible, and 
without primary regard to the quality of the schools. There 
are many districts receiving from $70 to $125 per year, out of 
which are paid all expenses, teacher, fuel, incidentals, and 
sometimes expenses of committee, under the plea of necessity 
with the approval of the community and the aid of the 
authorities. 

There are two ways of meeting this difficulty : 1, by giving 
to the small districts more money ; and 2, by so uniting them 
as to turn to the united school a large support. 

Under the former plan the additional money must come from 
taxation, for there are no more permanent funds to ]^e reached. 
It may be raised by the towns and paid to the State treasury 
and then returned, or by direct local taxation. In the former 
case no just plan of distributing such a sum could be devised. 
The enumeration in many, indeed in most needy cases, is very 
small and would not supply an adequate basis of distribution. 
The small towns would not be materially aided, and the larger 
share of the money would still go to the towns where the val- 
uation is comparatively small and the number of children com- 
paratively large. The only feasible plan would be to fix a 

* Districts run as high as $50 to $95 per scholar. 
6 
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mmimum sum and then make up the required amount, either 
hy paying definite sums from the State treasury or by so 
dividing the income of the School Fund as to give to small and 
needy towns a larger share than they receive on the basis of 
enumeration. This plan ought not to be adopted until it is 
•evident that the present system, if wisely administered, cannot 
furnish adequate support. It would result ultimately in great 
aversion to local taxation, and an unjust increase in the already 
disproportionate burdens of the wealthier towns. It would 
destroy the self-supporting spirit and all personal and local 
interest. 

Can heavier taxes be levied in those communities where 
there is greatest need? In most cases it can be done if a 
generous feeliug toward schools be prevalent. It is open to 
the objection that the collection of taxes in small districts 
is attended with considerable expense. The towns only can 
collect economically. Such a course is not necessary and a bet- 
ter way can be devised. 

There are in the State a great number of small schools, 165 
averaging for the year 8 or less ; 548, 8 to 15 ; 245, 15 to 20 ; 
and 94, 5 or less for one term. Several of these small schools 
may be found in one town and not far apart. If two or more 
districts can be united, the funds which are dissipated on sev- 
eral can be joined in one. 

Many objections can be and will be urged to this plan — the 
loss of rights, the centralization of power, the change of well 
established institutions. Each can be answered on its merits, 
but all together sink out of sight in comparison with the inter- 
ests of our children. If this plan will give the best schools, 
the best education, it is the duty of every community to cod- 
sider and adopt it. 

The great, and in the minds of many, insuperable difficulty 
— ^the distances which must be traveled to attend such united 
schools, may in many cases be overcome by transporting chil- 
dren at public- expense. This is not an experiment but towns 
and districts may reasonably be assisted in making the endeavor 
if the sum which the united school receive remains too small 
to ensure efficient teaching. 

The details of such union must be determined by local 
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authorities who can consider local needs. Without doubt the 
ancient town 'system under which education prospered in this 
State for more than 160 years, is best adapted to the present 
needs of most towns and particularly fitted to deal with the 
details of such a plan in a wise and vigorous manner. 

The union which has been thus outlined would have other 
advantages than mere economy. 

It would reduce the number of small and unprofitable 
schools. A school of three cannot be made attractive or vig- 
orous, and time is frittered away in a school of ten with six 
classes. No intelligent curiosity can be aroused and unless the 
teacher takes a deep, personal, and continuous interest in each 
pupil, the time and money are largely wasted. There is diffi- 
culty in filling the six hours with work, and the young and 
impatient teacher does not have occupation, nor give occupation 
to the pupils. Stagnation ensues, and if these children were 
put side by side with those who had been brightened by con-^ 
tact with other quick minds and led by a bright teacher, they 
would have no standing at all. 

It would equalize educational advantages. As has been said^ 
the children must receive the first and main consideration in 
this matter of schools. There is under this scattered system of 
necessity a wide distinction in respect of educational privileges. 
Side by side in the same town are not only good schools and 
poor schools, but long schools and short schools — children given 
more education in one school in a town than in another. To 
remedy this the method of distribution is resorted to, but the 
equilibrium is not restored. The trouble is in maintaining too 
many schools, and this is the point to which attention must be 
given. 

Another and possible step is the establishment of a graded 
system in every town, with primary schools at convenient 
points, and a grammar school at some central point. Such 
organization would be the natural arid necessary outcome of 
large and united schools. 

The law contemplates such organization by directing what 
elementary studies must be taught, and permitting such other 
branches as the Board of Yisitors shall prescribe. The Yisitors 
must also " prescribe rules for the management, studies, classic 
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fication, and discipline of the public schools." This evidently 
imposes the duty of arranging and classifying. 

This would introduce into schools with a single department 
continuous and progressive work. A definite aim and incentive 
would be presented and pupils stimulated to complete a full 
course of elementary studies. They would not go over the 
same subject term after term until all ambition were lost, but 
a course of action would be laid down covering a number of 
years and forming in some sense a complete common school 
education. Studies would not be omitted at the whim of the 
teacher, the dislike of children or the prejudice of parents, and 
there would be at the end something like thorough knowledge 
of all the essential branches. 

The main feature of such organization would be the adop- 
tion of a definite course embracing the studies required by 
law, adapted to different ages, capacities and qualifications. 
Branches should be arranged in their proper relations to one 
another and to a symmetrical education, and each advance lead 
to future work and to the end. This should be observed with 
reasonable fidelity in its successive steps and in all its details. 

The element of time would not be prominent in such a course. 
Proficiency in the branches must be the test of progress, 
whether that be gained in one year or two. Neither would it 
be necessary to insist upon rigid and repressive classification. 
This danger could be avoided in schools which are here con- 
sidered, and in a large measure the character and needs of every 
child considered. 

Established at convenient points and with such efficient 
organization the schools would commend themselves to the 
people. They would educate and stinmlate parents by setting 
before them a definite education for their children. They 
would not be annoyed and exasperated when moving from one 
district to another to find different books, different branches, 
different teaching and little actual progress. Time would be 
Baved by diminishing the number of recitations. The school 
would be more easily governed because there would be strong 
motives to work and an appointed time for the preparation 
of every lesson. The teacher would not be troubled at the 
beginning of each term by the conflicting claims of many 
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scholars with many books, but could determine from properly 
kept records the place of each. The children could accom- 
plish more and sooner complete their elementary education. 

Children need to-day a varied mental outfit and we have 
crowded much into our schools. We cannot state accurately 
what all need, for there must be diversity, nor can we construct 
any philosophical system to which all can be squared. Occu- 
pations are diversified and competition is strong. We should 
proceed upon the assumption that all must work, and that so 
far as possible children should be taught what is directly use- 
ful, what will make them " independent of charity and acci- 
dent" and not leave them defenseless in the exposures of every- 
day experience. Schools cannot have efficiency in every direc- 
tion, but can be vigorous in the direction named and at the 
same time be made interesting for the children; they can 
make them wish to learn more and anxious to continue their 
education, in earnest to teach themselves. Their truest happi- 
ness and welfare lie here. Such an elementary education will 
reach and expose evil habits and all coarseness if it cannot re- 
move them, and color the hearts of children with refined tastes 
and pure morals even if it cannot transform them. 

CHAS. D. HINE. 
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The following tables are compiled from the returns which the law 
requires School Visitors to make to the Board of ESducation. The work 
of compilation has been performed by Mr. A. J. Wright, the efficient 
clerk in this office, and by Messrs. R. W. Hine and D. W. C. Huntington. 

By way of explanation it may be said : — 

1. The Grand List of each town is taken from the Treasurer's report 
to the General Assembly, January, 1883. 

2. The per cent, of taxable property appropriated for public schools is 
based upon the total amount received for school purposes diminished 
by the amounts received from school fund, etc., town deposit fund, and 
local funds. 

3. The amount paid for each enumerated scholar is found by dividing 
the total amount expended, less amount paid for new buildings, by 
number enumerated. 

4. As has been the custom for a number of years past, the number 
*• registered in Winter" is found by combining the number returned for 
Fall and Winter terms, taking the highest number found in either. 

5. The ** average attendance in Winter" is found in the same manner. 

6. The number between 8 and 14 in no school indicates the number 
which escaped the operation of the compulsory law, in the year ending 
January 1st, 1883. 

7. The **per cent, who have attended some part of the year" compares 
the ** different scholars" with the "enumeration." The large per cents., 
attained by some small towns is explained by the attendance of pupils 
over 16 and by the attendance of scholars not enumerated. 

8. Regularity of attendance and efficiency in this direction is indi- 
cated by the ** per cent, of attendance on basis of registration." 

9. The number who " attended Normal School" is not complete. 

10. By "schools" is intended the number of public schools in each 
town, and 
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11. By ** departments" the number of departments in the pubUa 
schools, counting each room of a graded school as one department. 

12. Only the High Schools organized under the law concerning High 
Schools are reported. 

13. '* Schools averaging 5 or less for one term" are included in 
** Schools averaging 8 or less." 

14. The information concerning the graded schools pursuing branches 
not required by law is furnished in accordance with law passed at the 
last session of legislature. 

15. The Public Libraries mentioned are not all free libraries. 
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104 29 
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81 00 
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79 77 
123 08 
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34 15 
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5 i * 



Wages per month. 
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New Haven City 
** South District 
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243 
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I I 



zoo 00 



$5361 
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44 17 
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29 23 
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27 26 
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26 z6 
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$zoo 00 
zzo 00 

Z6800 
67 52 

7327 


$33 33 
37 X7 
4878 

31 55 

32 83 


38 
S 

34 
z8 
34 


4 

z 

3 
2 

3 


3 


- 


" Complete... 
Bozrah . . 


12 

3 
6 

3 

2 

8 

5 
8 
6 
I 

4 
8 
9 
S 

lO 
2 

3 
9 
3 
6 


zz 

2 

2 
3 

Z 

z 
3 

z 
3 

3 
7 

2 
2 


84 
3 

zo 
7 
5 

zo 

z6 

23 
5 
8 


87 
6 

14 
zo 
6 
IS 
19 
15 
13 
3 
6 

Z2 
14 

8 

8 
7 

25 

7 
iz 


zoo Z7 
3Z 00 
49 43 

39 33 
28 50 
43 56 
43 97 

28 40 

22 90 

23 33 
25 zo 

40 27 

29 47 
29 33 
36 34 
25 00 
66 48 
57 6z 
34 25 
38 Z2 


38 72 
27 33 
27 95 

23 09 
22 54 
26 09 

33 99 
2Z 63 
z6 90 

20 57 
«9 52 

29 zo 
22 23 
22 90 

21 zo 
19 48 

30 00 

34 67 

24 zo 
29 76 


9t 
3 

Z2 

5 
4 
z8 

tS 

2 
3 
3 

4 
8 
8 

z 

17 
2 
zo 

29 

4 
zo 


8 

2 
2 
3 

3 

4 

4 

2 
3 
\3 

5 
3 
6 

3 
3 


3 

z 
z 

z 

2 

z 
z 

I 

I 
4 

z 


-- 


Colchester 

East Lyme 

Franklin 


-- 


-Griswold 

Oroton 

Lebanon 


- 


Ledyard 


I 


Lisbon 

Lvme 




Montville 

No. Stonington .. 

Old Lyme 

Preston 


-- 


Salem 




Sprague 




Stonington 

Voluntown 

Waierford 


z 


21 Towns 


"4 


42 


265 


338 


$47 02 


$3066 


287 


57 


17 


2 
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TEACHERS. 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



Male. 



Female. 



TOWNS. 5 

c 

; S 

Bridgeport 5 

Danbury . 

Bethel 

Brookfield 

Darien 4 

I 

EastoQ I 

Fairfield 8 

I 

Greenwich 1 

Huntington 2 

Monroe 

New Canaan 2 

New Fairfield... 2 

Newtown 4 

Norwallc 6 

Reading 4 

Ridgefield 2 

Sherman 2 

Stamford 8 

brd 3 

bull 3 



?ort . 



owns 77 



4 


6 


29 


29 


13 


13 


4 


6 


4 


6 


8 


8 



Wages per month. 



Male. Female. 



$183 33 
190 00 
63 05 
29 so 
S3 75 

22 50 

53 38 
120 00 

58 00 

a8 67 
57 50 

34 00 
31 04 
9083 
27 72 
42 66 
27 00 
85 00 
80 00 

35 50 
22 50 
50 97 
27 76 



382 I 399 



6956 



$4748 
40 03 

32 14 
29 09 

35 00 
21 88 
3486 

36 60 
28 43 

26 31 

27 17 

26 00 

27 79 
44 80 

23 00 

27 04 
21 64 
42 76 
33 07 

28 08 
20 31 
36 54 

24 80 



37 41 






1^^ 



5 

7 I 
17 
28 
15 

3 
14 

2 

19 
41 
4 
9 
3 

37 
16 
4 
3 
13 
7 



62 
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WINDHAM COUNTY. 





Male. 


Female. 


Wages per Month. 


2 >> 

§§ 




a 
■ a 

■& 




!2: 


J3 CA 


TOWNS. 


i 

B 


i 

B 


0) 

a 


a 

B 

9 

C/3 


Male. 


Female. 





Brooklyn 

Ashford 


6 

4 
3 
4 
4 
3 
II 
6 
3 
3 
a 
5 
4 
9 
9 


3 

I 
I 

9 

2 
I 
3 

I 
2 
4 
3 


9 
6 
8 

4 
5 
18 

II 

3 

4 

13 

21 

7 


12 

9 
10 

3 

7 

7 

20 

15 
7 
9 
5 
8 

14 
25 
13 


$4867 
25 95 
32 II 

27 88 

23 40 
22 75 
50 02 
47 37 

32 72 
82 96 
30 CX) 

28 16 
39 50 
73 49 

33 51 


I30 50 

19 94 
23 59 
25 00 

20 08 
19 92 
34 13 
30 41 

23 77 
34 70 

21 67 

24 43 
36 47 
33 96 

25 74 


10 

5 
8 

2 
2 
I 

29 

II 
4 

11 
I 
4 

17 

25 

10 


I 

3 
3 

2 


I 


I 


Canterbury 

Chaplin - . 




Bastford 




Hampton 

Killingly 

Plainfield 

Pomfret 


.. 


Putnam ...... 




Scotland 

Sterling 


-- 


Thompson 

Windham 

Woodstock 


-- 


15 Towns 


75 


30 


124 


164 


$45 44 


$30 49 


140 


42 


I 


I 
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TEACHEKS. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 




Digitized by 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 





Male. 


Female. 


Wages per month. 


It 

V 


i 

g 


ll 

2: 


1'. 


TOWNS. 


a 


s 

1 


1 


u 1 

1 1 Male." 


Female. 


Middletown 

" City 


2 

3 


a 
3 


23 
19 


22 

19 


$35 00 
123 33 


$3384 
43 8z 


25 
2Z 


3 


2 
2 


•- 


'* Complete. 
Haddam ... 


5 

I 
4 

X 
2 

a 
I 

2 

z 

I 

3 

z 

3 


5 

X 

3 

z 

2 
2 

X 
X 

3 

X 
2 


42 
13 

IX 

4 
9 
4 
5 

x8 
7 
5 
5 
3 

15 
5 
3 


41 
10 


88 00 

o.a no 


38 40 

25 69 

24 33 
33 50 
44 44 
3366 
2584 

26 7z 
37 71 
23 15 
32 20 
32 00 

39 15 
32 00 

25 50 


46 
10 

xz 

4 
xz 
6 

3 

14 
9 
5 

4 
4 
z8 

4 

2 


3 

6 

3 

z 
z 

3 

z 

4 

z 
z 

2 
z 

2 


4 

z 
z 

z 

2 

z 
3 

z 


- 


-Chatham 


1 
zo -aS 7^ 




Chester 


4 

9 
5 
6 
18 

7 
5 
5 
4 
IS 
5 
3 


38 00 
I2S 00 
50 00 
28 00 
26 09 
60 00 

35 00 
93 33 
60 00 
2400 




-Clinton 




Cromwell 

Durham 




East Haddam.... 
Essex 




Killing worth .... 

Middlefield 

•Old Say brook.-.. 
Portland 




^ybrook 

Westbrook 




IS Towns 


27 


22 


149 


150 


$58 49 


$3338 


151 


29 


14 
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TEACHERS. 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 





Male. 


Female. 


Wages per Month. 


I7, 


c 
CD 




dS 


TOWNS. 


i 

c 


1 


a 


S 


Male. 


Female. 


^1 


Tolland 


3 

I 

X 

3 
7 
2 

4 
6 
I 
8 
2 
2 

2 


I 


8 

3 

•a 


6 
4 
4 
7 
9 
8 
8 
13 

ZI 

19 
6 

26 
7 


$26 25 
28 00 

26 00 

28 08 
30 86 
34 00 

29 56 
29 57 
32 00 

34 41 

27 00 
127 77 

20 46 


$22 57 
22 09 
25 42 
18 86 

25 75 
3066 
24 68 

24 04 

25 47 
27 ox 
22,62 

35 53 
21 29 


3 

2 

3 
8 

9 

z 

9 
zz 
z8 

z 

28 

5 


2 

3 

z 
2 
3 
3 
6 
2 

4 


-- 




Andover 




Bolton 






Columbia 

Coventry 

Ellington 

Hebron. _........ 


4 

I 7 

I 5 

z 8 

10 

4 U 

-- 1 ^ 


■" 


Mansfield 

Somers ....... 


-- 


Stafford 




Union 


X 


Vernon ...-. 


2 

2 


26 
5 




Willington 


-- 


13 Towns 


42 


15 


102 


X28 


$3685 


$27 2Z 


98 


26 


6 


z 
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SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 





Male. 


Female. , Wages per Month. 


it 
It 

V 


c 
PQ 


^1 


If 

0' s 

2 


COUNTIES. 


1 


s 
a 

3 


S 


1 Male. 

3 


Female. 


Hartford 

New Haven 

New London 

Fairfield 


80 
61 
114 
77 
75 
90 
27 
42 


65 
52 
42 
58 
30 
23 

15 


460 
592 
265 
382 
124 
227 
149 
X02 


473 $97 85 
581 no 55 
338 I 47 02 
90Q 6a e6 


$4z 07 

43 45 
30 66 

37 41 
30 49 
25 56 
3338 
27 21 


481 
584 
287 
400 
140 
184 
151 
98 


70 
90 

57 
62 
42 
84 
29 
26 


72 
24 
17 
21 

X 
12 
14 

6 


I 
2 


Windham 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

Tolland 


164 
299 
ISO 
128 


45 44 
40 84 

5849 
3685 


I 
4 








For the State.. 


566 


307 2301 


2532 


$6736 


$3652 


2325 


460 


167 


9 
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SCHOOLS. 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



a 



Graded 
Schools. 



2S 

coo 



to 

U H 









S£ 



Ungraded 
Sch. pursuing 
branches not 
required by 
law. 



'I 



Time 
per day 



Avon 

Berlin 

Bloomfield 

Bristol 

Burlington 

Canton 

East Granby 

East Hartford. . 
East Windsor... 

Enfield , 

Farmington...... 

Glastonbury 

Granby 

Hartford , 

Hartland 

Manchester 

Marlborough.., 

New Britain 

Newington 

Plainville-.jt.-, 

Rocky Hill 

Simsbury 

Southington 

South Windsor . 

SuflBeld 

Wethersfield.-.. 

Windsor 

Windsor Locks. 
West Hartford.. 

29 Towns 



278 

532 
294 
1,149 
390 
613 
171 
678 
582 



954 
334 

6»X4S 
170 

1,162 

Z20 

2,080 
200 

348 

z6o 

1,142 

439 
646 
380 
776 
448 



154.57 
179.23 
142.00 
190.39 
155.62 
173-75 
151.66 
x8o.oo 
z8o.oo 
177.07 
188.23 
178.80 
150.00 
197.77 
128.55 
189.13 
131.25 
1904)0 
x6o.oo 
Z90.00 
181.90 
174.50 
z8o.oo 
277.79 
178.50 
192.37 
176.28 
195.00 
Z78.1Z 



267 



z8i.8o 
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HARTFORD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Avon 

Berlin 

Bloomfield 

Bristol 

Burlington 

Canton 

East Granby .. 
East Hartford . 
East Windsor . 

Enfield 

Farmington ... 
Glastonbury... 

Granby 

Hartford 

Hartland 

Manchester 

Marlborough .. 
New BriUin... 

Newingfton 

Plain ville 

Rocky Hill .... 

Simsbury 

Southington ... 
South Windsor 

Suffield 

Wethersfield - 

Windsor 

Windsor Locks 
West Hartford. 

29 Towns 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



'B bo Cost of New. 



Estimated 
▼alue of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



$5,836 00 



-- I 



6,600 00 



11,500 00 
2,000 00 



15,300 00 
10,700 00 

6,350 00 
43,500 00 

4,300 00 
14,500 00 

2,900 00 
24,450 00 
31,100 00 
52,500 00 
35,300 00 
14,400 00 

5,350 00 
577,000 00 

1,125 00 
49,700 00 

1,800 00 
163,000 00 

5,000 00 
18,000 00 

2,400 00 
20,500 00 
56,000 00 

7,700 00 
14,600 00 
zi,ioo 00 
31,000 00 
^5,000 00 
13,300 00 



LIBRARIES. 






|5| 

2a 



o *; 






5 i 3 



5 ' I 

I ! 

^ ! 3 i 

9 I 6 1 



Is 

15 
15 
75 



15 

25 



320 

5 
35 



5 
55 



.11 

ObC' 



55'^' I 



265 



$39,236 00 



$1,257,875 00 



49 



$800 
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SCHOOLS. 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 


1 


1 

1 


2 
S 


1 

■5 
w 

1 

S 

3 


Graded 
Schools. 


CO 

1 

.£3 

z 
z 

I 

z 
I 

X 

I 
5 


00 . 

> bfl 

s| 

09 M 


o«, 


.00) 

si 


g 

> 


Ungraded 

Sch. pursuing 

branches not 

required by 

law. 


1 




2 


cnO 

28 

z 




Time 
per day. 


a 
a 




<S5 "^ 


h. 


m. 


M 


ew Haven 

" Westville 
" South ... 


I 
I 
I 


36 

I 
I 


217 
6 

z 


10,87s 
292 

54 


■' 


-- 


.. j 200.00 

.. ' 200.00 

200.00 


I 




35 


6 


" Complete 

Beacon Falls 

Bethany 

Branford 

Cheshire 


3 
3 
5 

I 

Z2 

7 
3 
II 
13 
12 
12 
6 
I 
6 

7 
8 
8 

12 

5 

X 

10 

9 
8 

I 


38 
2 

5 
9 
12 
. 9 
3 

14 
13 
12 

13 
4 
6 
6 
7 
9 
9 

12 

4 
10 

9 
xz 

8 

13 


224 

3 
5 
15 
14 
47 
3 
15 
15 
12 

53 
4 

ZI 

16 
7 
9 

17 

12 
4 

10 
9 

22 

XX 

SI 


ZZ,22Z 
144 
150 
731 
506 

2i443 
116 
850 
439 
397 

2,674 

132 
476 
78s 

376 
723 
378 
Z08 
538 
325 

z,oi9 
468 

2,893 


2 
2 

5 


29 

z 
5 

7 

z 
2 

I 
4 

X 

6 


z 
3 
2 

s 

X 

4 

z 
7 

2 

X 

I 

4 

2 
2 
8 

z 

2 

5 
2 


X 

3 

z 

"■ 

2 

2 

Z 

3 


-- 1 200.00 

z 50.00 

-- Z47.60 
-- ( Z90.OO 

.. 1 zSo.oo 


z 

2 
5 

z 
3 


^_ 


35 

XO 

40 
20 


6 


Derby 








East Haven 

Guilford 

Hamden ......... 


-- 1 Z90.00 
2 1 172.66 
I 189.53 

-. , 160.00 
200.00 


-- 


Madison 




Meriden 




Middlebury 

Milford 




181.25 
X90.00 
200.00 
147-85 
180.00 

X86.XZ 
125.41 
136.25 
195.00 
157-33 
168.18 
179.90 
Z99.00 


-- 


Naugatuck 

North Branford.. 

North Haven 

Orange 


: 


Oxford 




Prospect 




Seymour 




Southbury 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

" Center. 


4 


" Complete 
Wolcott 


9 
6 
6 


21 

6 
6 


62 
6 
6 


3,361 
174 

2ZO 


6 


7 


2 
2 
4 


3 




Z95.6Z 
X49.16 
•166.00 


3 
2 




20 

2Z 


4 


Woodbridge 


. 


" 


25 Towns 


176 


250 


60Z 


28,276 


19 


57 


60 


z6 


9 


190.04 


19 




-- 


zo 
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SCHOOL HOUSES AND LIBRARIES. 
NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



IIT 



TOWNS. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



3 bfiCostof New. 
X c 



LIBRARIES. 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 






o * 

z5 



a o 
5*0 






^t 



o 



New Haven City.... 

Wcstville. 

*' South 



36 



|S3,686 16 



$674,786 72 



$635 



" Complete. 

Beacon Falls 

Bethany 

Branfotd 

Cheshire 

Derby 

East Haven 

Guilford 

Hamden 

Madison 

Meriden 

Middlebury 

Milford 

Naugatuck 

North Branford 

North Haven 

Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect 

Seymour 

Southbury 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

'* Centre ... 



53,686 16 



5.639 50 



I X 



674,786 72 
2,800 00 
2,750 00 
14,800 00 
8,700 00 
88,600 00 
2,800 00 



5,700 00 

157,200 00 

1,750 00 

19,600 00 

4,250 00 
12,800 00 
1,800 00 
1,650 00 
5,500 00 
4,900 00 

55,550 00 

9,000 00 
300,000 00 



635 



65 



5 

5 

40 



165 



" Complete. 

Wolcott 

Woodbridge 



22,000 00 



309,000 00 
1,750 00 
3,650 00 



25 Towns.. 



256 



$81,325 66 



$1,380,336 72 



$1,170 34 
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NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



LIBRARIES. 



Cost of New 



Estimated B ^ 
value of sites' 5 I 
and build- t^. ^ 
ings. o 

r 



:j 



2a 



1^ 



wo 

==1 



New London 

Norwich Town.. 

" Central 

*' W. Chelsea 
** Other Dists. 
*' Complete... 

Bozrah 

Colchester 

East Lyme 

Franklin 

Griswold 

Groton 

Lebanon 

Ledyard 

Lisbon 

Lyme— 

Montville 

No. Stonington . . 

Old Lyme 

Preston 

Salem 

Sprague 

Stonington 

Voluntown 

Waterford 

2x Towns 



$Z3,0 



$6o,ooo oo I 

4,ooo oo I 

90,000 00 ' 

40,000 00 

69,000 00 j 



60 
45 



203,odo 00 
5, zoo 00 
3,800 00 
3,400 00 
2,050 00 

13,500 00 

19,700 00 

10,100 00 
6,800 00 
1,400 00 
2,500 00 

zo,ooo 00 
7,500 00 
2,950 00 

zo,775 00 
2,800 00 
8,900 00 

37,710 00 
5,475 00 

zz,9oo 00 



15 
5 



4 
3 
14 



$z3,ooo 00 



$429,360 < 



24 



$Z70 



91 
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SCHOOLS. 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 


5 


1 
1 

•s 

1 

s 


1 
1 


i 

5 
w 

1 

9 


Graded 
Schools. 


1 

1 

•a 


-1 
•90 


« 

r 


1. 

§ 

r 


h 

< 


Ungraded 

Sch. pursuing 

branches not 

required by 

law. 


1 
to 




2 

1 


a2 




Time 
per day. 


1 




1 ^ 


« 1 mO 


h. 


m. 


Bridgeport 

Danbury 

Bethel 


z 

12 

6 
8 
4 
8 
14 
20 

Z2 

7 

IZ 

7 

2Z 
ZZ 
ZO 
13 

6 

z 
5 
6 
6 

ZO 
ID 


15 

z6 
6 
8 

4 
8 
14 
z8 

Z2 

7 

ZZ 

7 

2Z 
Z2 
ZO 
13 

6 
z8 
8 
6 
6 
xo 
lo 


82 
44 

Z2 

8 
6 
8 

19 
29 

17 
7 

14 
7 

24 

38 

ZO 

13 
6 
34 
15 
6 
6 

Z2 
ZO 


4,936 
1,552 

6zx 

260 
240 

z,69z 
651 
288 
549 

1,075 
419 

2Z6 

445 


3 

z 
2 

3 
6 

z 
3 

X 
2 


ZZ 


-- 


3 

2 
z 

5 
S 

2 

7 

5 

2 

3 
9 

S 
8 
3 

5 

2 
z 
4 

2 


2 
Z 

3 

2 
3 

2 


z 

2 

2 
2 

Z 
Z 

z 

Z 
I 


200.00 
192.79 
200.00 
171.87 
195-00 
181. 12 
300.00 
199.14 
187.06 
17957 

197-93 
X69.7X 

192. X2 

Z96.00 
175-40 
186.46 
162.00 
Z98.00 
200.00 
Z9Z.9X 
Z79.Z6 
200.00 
X79-50 


3 

4 
3 

4 

2 

5 

2 

8 

4 

2 
2 

3 




27 
30 
32 
19 

32 

33 
36 

22 
15 
30 

29 


X 


Broolcfield 

Darien 




Baston 




Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Huntington 

Monroe 


-- 


New Canaan 

New Fairfield ... 

Newtown 

Norwalk 


■" 


Reading 




Ridgefield 

Sherman 


-' 


Stamford 

Stratford 


- 


Trumbull 

Weston 


" 


Westport 

Wilton 


- 






23 Towns 


209 


246 


427 


X3,666 


22 


34 




74 


20 


12 


193-46 


42 




-- 


X 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



TOWNS. 



I 



Cost of New. 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



LIBRARIES. 



I? 



I > u 
, wo 



6± 



Bridgeport 

Danbury 

Bethel 

Brookfield 

Darien 

Easton 

Fairfield 

Greenwich 

Huntington 

Monroe 

New Canaan .. 
New Fairfield . 

Newtown 

Norwalk 

Reading 

Ridgefield 

Sherman 

Stamford 

Stratford 

Trumbull 

Weston 

Westport 

Wilton 



23 Towns . 



346 



■• I 



4,000 00 



$94,900 00 
9,150 00 
4,500 00 
7,943 00 
2,250 00 
12,800 00 
39,050 00 
8,750 00 

9,800 00 

1,775 00 

10,860 00 

135,000 00 

3,600 00 

6,250 00 

2,250 00 

78,900 00 

20,100 00 

2,950 00 

7,800 00 
5,700 00 



2 I 
2 I 2 



12,800 00 



$464,328 ( 



$55 
80 



30 
los 



$370 
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WINDHAM COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Ashford 

Brooklyn 

Canterbury. 

Chaplin 

Eastford.... 

Hampton 

Killingly ... 
Plainfield... 

Pomfret 

Putnam 

Scotland 

Sterling 

Thompson... 
Windham... 
Woodstock. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



IS Towns 147 



'Z he 
ffl.S 



Cost of New. 



Estimated 
value of sites 
and build- 
ings. 



$5,150 00 

32,300 00 

4,500 00 

3.350 00 

4,350 00 

4,000 00 

48,900 00 

11,300 00 

6,800 00 

34,200 00 

850 00 

3,900 00 

17,400 00 

35,400 00 

10,900 00 



LIBRARIES. 



2 









$15 

5 



5 
50 



25 

25 



§1 



$213,300 00 



$160 
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SCHOOLS. 



LirCHTIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Litchfield i 

Barkhamsted ', ii 

Bethlehem [ 7 

Bridge water j 5 

Canaan 

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Harwinton 

Kent 

Morris 

New Hartford . . . 

New Milford 

Norfolk 

North Canaan ... 

Plymouth 

Roxbury 

Salisbury 

Sharon 

Thomaston 

Torrington 

Warren 

Washington 

Watcrtown 

Winchester 

Woodbury 



26 Towns . 



238 



365 



S 



590 
283 
137 
174 
217 



651 
753 
380 

538 
214 

945 

650 
806 

423 
373 
821 
420 



8.795 



Graded 
Schools. 



o o c 



(A 



cnO 



•c o 









Ungraded 
Sch. pursuing 
branches not 
required by 
law. 



Time 
per day. 






190.00 
143-46 
141.71 
162.91 
163.42 
156.30 
157.90 
15?- 18 

133.75 
165.76 
146.66 
171.50 
185.64 
147.72 
179.37 
180.00 
154.42 
193.05 
171. II 
180.00 
200.00 
122.33 
162.69 
169.09 
187.90 
167.66 



24 1 166.29 



36 



26 
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SCHOOLS. 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 



Q 


en 

1 
1 

'0 

9 


S 

i 


1 

i 

"S 

1 

s 

9 


Graded 
Schools. 


1 

X 


00" . 


be 

.S 

St 
^0 
000 


SI 

> V 

es a 
m 

jd 


.s 

.£3 

r 

> 
< 


Ungraded 

Sch. pursuing 

branches not 

required by 

law. 


1 

bift 




2 

a 

4) 

Q 


3 u 

7,S 




Ti 

per 

h. 


me 

day. 

m. 


c 

g 

> 


Middletown 

" City 


z8 

z 


z8 
3 


36 

2Z 


z,zz7 
963 




2 
2 


4 






200.50 
208.00 


5 




17 


.. 


" complete ,. 
Haddam 


19 
14 
zz 

17 


2Z 
Z2 

ZZ 

4 
4 
6 
6 

"7 
6 

7 
4 
4 
7 
5 
6 


47 
14 
14 
5 
zz 
6 
6 

19 
8 

7 
6 
4 
z8 
6 
6 


a,o8o 
632 
40Z 
255 
324 
340 
202 

775 

2Z6 

202 

2Z2 

240 
230 


z 
2 

X 


4 

z 
z 

-- 

2 


4 
6 

5 

2 

4 
8 

z 

z 
3 


4 


z 
z 

2 


203.86 
157.57 
Z63.96 

z8o.oo 
Z88.72 
Z79.Z6 
Z62.S0 
Z62.63 
Z90.00 
Z4Z.42 
z8o.oo 
zSo.oo 
200.00 
200.00 
143.43 


5 
4 

- 

z 

z 

3 

z 

3 
2 


.. 


17 
48 

30 

15 
30 
28 
41 




Chatham 

Chester 




Clinton 




Cromwell 

Durham 




East Haddam.... 
Essex 




Killingworth .... 

Middlefield 

Old Saybrook. .. 
Portland 




Saybrook 

Westbrook 




15 Towns 


Z05 


Z20 


177 


6,zo9 


Z4 


8 


34 


8 


4 


Z8Z.46 


20 




- 


z 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 





SCHOOL HOUSES. 


LIBRARIES. 


TOWNS. 


1 
1 


d 


J 

5 


Cost of New. 


Estimated 
▼alue of sites 
and build- 
ings. 


ii 


.5 « 

o-S 
12:55 


11 

(2 




6 


Middletown 


x8 
3 


3 


-- 




|z9,475 00 
75,000 00 


X 
X 


3 


I20 
50 


1 




City 










" complete 
Haddam 


3Z 

zz 
Z7 

6 


-- 

3 

3 


., 




94,475 00 
6,850 00 
5,70000 
6,000 00 

52,000 00 
3,90000 
3,700 00 

xo,7oo 00 


z 




70 

5 
30 

60 

xo 

40 


X 

4 

7 

4 

2 








Chatham ...-. ... 






Chester — . 






Clinton 






Cromwell .-- 




! 




Durham 




2 

3 

2 

4 


z 

2 
2 




East Haddam 




Essex .-- 






KUlingworth 




3,575 00 
5,900 00 
2,40000 
6,500 00 
1,800 00 
900 00 




Middlefield 






OldSaybrook 

Portland 




X 


Saybrook 






Westbrook 










15 Towns . -..- -. 


122 


14 






$203,400 00 


X4 


II 


$"5 


x8 


5 
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SCHOOLS. 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 



TOWNS. 


2 

5 


en 

1 

1 


a 

V 

1 


i 

1 

•s 
1 


Graded 
Schools. 


1 

In 


00* . 

If 

i! 


bO 

c 

li 

Ss 

"ooo 




1. 
'J 


e length in 
ays. 


Ungraded 

Sch. pursuing 

branches not 

required by 

law. 





1 

be 




a. 


^1 
at 

roO 


J2° 


r 

> 
< 




Time 
per day. 


■5 




h. 


m. 


Andover 


4 

5 
7 
10 

9 

ID 
15 
ID 
17 
X2 

6 
8 
9 


4 
4 
7 
10 
9 
9 
14 
10 

15 
11 

6 

7 
9 


4 
4 
7 
12 

9 

9 
14 
II 
22 
II 

6 
26 

9 


126 

234 

309 
290 

496 

349 
838 

175 
400 


- 


I 
2 

4 


-- 


3 

X 

5 
8 
2 

5 
2 

5 
7 

5 
4 

1 
3 


2 
2 
2 

4 

2 


-- 


126.25 
152.50 
139.14 
166.66 
179.88 

155-55 
146.78 
163-45 
143-S0 
129.81 
135.83 
180.00 
140.55 


I 
I 

3 

4 

2 

X 

2 




20 

42 
14 

*' 
x8 

27 




Bolton 




Columbia 

Coventry 

Ellington 

Hebron _ . 


•■ 


Mansfield '.. 

Somers .... 


- 


Stafford 




Tolland 




Union ...-..- 




Vernon 


-- -- 


2 


Willington 




13 Towns 


122 


"5 


144 


3.217 


3 


7 


51 


IS 


6 


154-75 


14 






2 
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SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 



* 34 towns wanting. 
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SUMMARY BY COUNTIES. 





SCHOOL HOUSES. 


LIBRARIES. 


COUNTIES. 


1' 
B 

3 


0' 

2 


■3 bo Cost of New. 

3 
•0 


Estimated 

value of sites 

and build> 

ings. 


a 

'£ be 
to c 


Zc/D 


if 




No. never 
having drawn 

No. public. 


Hartford 


265 
256 

233 
246 

272 
122 

120 

• 


22 
22 
20 
23 
24 
43 
14 
16 


8 . $39,236 00 

8 I 81,325 66 

i 
2 13,000 00 

•3 TO Av^ rv» 


$1,257,875 00 
1,380,336 72 
429,360 00 
464,328 00 
313,300 00 
206,726 63 
303,400 00 
129,075 00 


80 
49 

24 

30 
17 
13 
14 
13 


49 
35 
8 
22 
17 
II 
II 
12 


$800 
1,170 
170 
370 
160 
"5 
215 
90 




New Haven 


34! -^ 


New London 

Fairfield 


91 
76 
35 
108 
18 
40 


3 
10 


"Windham .... 


3 




7 


Litchfield 


5,482 07 


Middlesex ,.. 


5 
9 


Tolland 


I 


1,438 28 




The State 


1661 


184 


25 


$153,382 ox 


$4,284,401 35* 


240 


165 


$3,090 


422 


.64 





* 10 towns and 2 districts wanting. 
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TABLE SHOWING 



AMOUNT OF STATE APPROPRIATION 



RECEIVED AND PAID BY EACH TOWN. 



The State tax is 1^ mills on the dollar. Of the sum thus raised 53 
I)er cent, goes back to towns for the support of schools under the law- 
appropriating $1.50 per enumerated scholar. In the first column will 
be found 53 per cent, of the amount each town pays to the State 
Treasury ; in the second, the amount received for schools from the 
State Treasury. 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



Towns which pay out more than 


they 


Towns which pay out less tha/n 


they 




receive. 








receive. 








Pay. 


Receive. 


Diflf. 




Pay. 


Receive. 


Dlff. 


Hartford 


$32,602 $14,724 $17,778 


Avon 


$325 


$433 


$108 


Bloomfield 


547 


414 


133 


Berlin 


702 


886 


184 


East Granby . . 


326 


201 


125 


Bristol -- 


1,434 


1,849 


416 


Farmington 


1,201 


1,087 


114 


Burlington 


253 


496 


243 


Simsbury 


711 


693 


18 


Canton 


812 


892 


80 


South Windsor 


899 


628 


271 


East Hartford- 


1,209 


1,254 


46 


Suffield.- 


1,237 


1,038 


199 


East Windsor _ 


798 


1,201 


403 


W. Hartford .. 


1,627 


589 


938 


Enfield _. 


1,746 


2,668 


922 


Wethersfield-- 


832 


549 


283 


Glastonbury __ 


736 


1,146 


410 










Granby 


308 


417 


109 










Hartland 


172 


222 


50 










Manchester 


1,817 


2,490 


673 










Marlborough __ 


93 


108 


16 










New Britain . . 


3,496 


5,718 


2,222 










Newington 


327 


346 


19 










Plainville 


420 


583 


163 










Rocky HiU 


254 


381 


127 










Southington..- 


1,444 


2,017 


573 










Windsor 


1,060 


1,062 


2 










Windsor Locks 


496 


1,066 


570^ 
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NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



Tbwns which pay out more Vian they 
receive. 

Pay. Becelye. Dlff. 
New Haven... $30,766 125,075 $5,691 

Cheshire 830 783 47 

East Haven... 329 160 169 

Gmlford 939 877 62 

Hamden 1,099 1,053 46 

North Branford 327 244 83 

Orange 1,480 1,234 246 

Southbury 411 400 11 



Towne which pay out lbss than 


th^ 




receive. 








Pay. 


Beceiye. 


Dlft 


Beacon Falls .. 


$204 


$253 


$49 


Bethany 


192 


955 


763 


Branford 


907 


1,126 


219 


Derby 


2,640 


6,337 


2,697 


Madison 


491 


501 


10 


Meriden 


5,978 


6,772 


794 


Middlebury ... 


209 


220 


11 


Milford 


770 


990 


220 


Naugatuck 


1,124 


1,779 


655 


North Haven.. 


503 


505 


2 


Oxford 


118 


127 


9 


Seymonr 


674 


963 


289 


Wallingford... 


1,518 


],669 


151 


Waterbury 


5,619 


8,344 


2,725 


Woodbridge... 


286 


294 


8 


Wolcott 


146 


153 


7 


Prospect 


118 


127 


9 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



lawns which pay out more Iham. they 
receive. 

New London.. $4,497 $3,013 $1,484 

Norwich 8,691 7,564 1,127 

Colchester 913 882 31 

Franklin 206 192 14 

Lebanon 728 601 127 

Lisbon 185 121 64 

Stonington 3,668 2,583 1,085 



Tovms which pay out less than they 
receive. 

Bozrah $382 $408 $26 

East Lyme 385 610 225 

Griswold 849 853 4 

Groton 1,354 1,681 327 

Ledyard 342 429 87 

Lyme 196 339 143 

Montville 696 967 271 

N. Stonington . 487 540 53 

Old Lyme 316 468 152 

Preston 581 955 374 

Salem 165 183 la 

Sprague 783 1,462 679- 

Voluntown ... 148 505 357 

Waterford 769 1,011 242: 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS. 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



Towns which pay out more than they 
receive. 



^ 


Pay. 


' Receive. 


Diff. 


Brookfield 


|391 


$337 


|54 


Darien 


1,023 


525 


498 


EastOD 


290 


255 


35 


Fairfield 


1,495 


1,245 


250 


Monroe 


337 


309 


28 


New Fail field _ 


278 


210 


68 


Reading 


553 


402 


151 


Ridjrefield 


736 


588 


148 


Stamford 


4,997 


4,125 


872 


-Sherman 


240 


222 


18 


Trumbull 


417 


363 


54 


Weston 


273 


246 


27 


Westport 


1,403 


1,336 


67 



Tbvma which pay out 
receive. 
Pay. 

Bridgeport $7,819 

Danbury 3,786 

Bethel ._. 614 

Greenwich 2,401 

Hunting^n 718 

New Canaan .. 815 

Newtown 1,223 

Norwalk 3,590 

Stratford 1,044 

Wilton 462 



LESS than they 


Receive. 


Diff. 


$11,668 


$3,849 


4,540 


754 


972 


358 


2,929 


528 


1,077 


359 


921 


106 


1,465 


242 


4,942 


1,352 


1,662 


618 


612 


150 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 

Tovms which pay out more t?um they i Towns which pay out less tJum they 

receive. I receive. 

Brooklyn $1,024 $936 $88 1 Ashford $214 $316 $102 

Pomfret 519 406 113 ' Canterbury ... 358 378 20 

Scotland 217 145 72 , Chaplin 454 201 47 

Eastford 149 244 95 

Hampton 240 259 19 

iKillingly 1,488 2,401 913 

[Plainfield 1,274 1,533 259 

I Putnam 1,266 2,154 888 

, Sterling 202 304 102 

Thompson 1,209 2,007 798 

Windham 2,722 3,100 378 

.Woodstock... 664 813 159 
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LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



Towns whdch pay out mobs ihan they 
receive. 

Pay. Beceiye. Diff. 

Litchfield $1,294 |1,090 |204 

Bethlehem.-., 294 166 128 

Bridgewater... 276 225 61 

Canaan 348 316 32 

Goshen 509 373 136 

Morris 245 175 70 

New Milford.. 1,282 1,206 76 

Norfolk 543 511 32 

Roxbury 323 282 41 

Salisbury 1,462 1,437 25 

Washington... 634 436 198 

Watertown ..- 1,086 637 449 

Winchester... 1,908 1,845 63 

Woodbury 691 625 66 



Toxona which pay out LESS Ihan they 
receive. 



Barkhamsted.. 

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Harwinton 

Kent 

New Hartford. 
North Canaan. 

Plymouth 

Sharon 

Thomaston 

Torrlngton 

Warren 



Pay. 

|284 
279 
408 
318 
322 
697 
459 
666 
881 
988 
939 
186 



Receive. 

|414 
388 
558 
343 
597 

1,432 
574 
840 
897 

1,185 

1,443 
207 



Dlff. 

|130 

109 

150 

25 
275 
735 
115 
174 

16 
197 
504 

21 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



Towns which pay out more than they 
receive. 



Towns which pay out LESS than they 
receive. 



Middletown... 


$5,774 


$4,201 


$1,573 


Haddam 


$466 


$691 


$225 


■Clinton 


432 


426 


6 


Chatham 


420 


754 


334 


East Haddam . 


918 


915 


3 


Chester 


286 


385 


99 


Essex 


664 


495 


169 


Cromwell 


505 


558 


53 


Old Saybrook . 


531 


439 


92 


Durham 


212 


249 


37 


Westbrook 


322 


231 


91 


Killingworth . . 


150 


186 


36 


Middlefield...- 


371 


297 


74 


Portland 


1,295 


1,526 


231 










Saybrook 


374 


400 


26 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 

Towns which pay out more than they I Towns which pay out less iham, they 
receive. , receive. 



Andover $162 $105 $47 

EUington 489 463 26 

Somers./. 402 379 23 



Tolland 

Bolton 118 

Coventry 486 

Columbia 191 

Hebron 320 

Mansfield 425 

Stafford 712 

Union 102 

Vernon 1,791 

Willington 150 



$430 $201 
181 63 



561 
274 
378 
643 

1,557 
202 

2,610 
346 



76 
83 
58 
218 
845 
100 
819 
196 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS. 



DIFFERENCES BY COUNTIES. 



Hartford 

New Haven . 
New London 

Fairfield 

"Windham . . . 
Litchfield ... 
Middlesex . _ . 
Tolland 



No. of 


Paid more 


No. of 


Paid less 


Towns. 


than received. 


Towns. 


than received 


9 


$19,859 


20 


• $7,333 


8 


6,355 


17 


8,618 


7 


3,932 


14 


2,958 


13 


2,270 


10 


8,316 


3 


273 


12 


3,780 


U 


1,571 


12 


2,451 


7 


2,008 


8 


1,041 


3 


96 


10 
103 


2,658 


64 


$36,364 


$37,155 



Amounts paid by State for Libraries and Apparatus.^ 

Amount. 
$760.00 

- 2,240.00 
2,100.00 

- 1,160.00 
730.00 

- 435.00 
490.00 

- 530.00 
405.00 

- 590.00 
515.00 

- 865.00 
1,730.00 

- 1,960.00 
2,385.00 

- 2,345.74 
2,955.00 

- 3,340.00 
2,450.00 

- 2,900.00 
2,270.00 

- 2,975.00 
3,190.00 

- 3,040.00 
3.005.00 

- 4,255.00 
3,470.00 

- 3,090.00 



Report of Year 




1857, - 




1858, 




1859, 




1860, 




1861, - 




1862, 




1863, - 




1864, 




1865, 




1866, 




1867, 




1868, 




1869, - 




1870, 




1871, 




1872, 




1873, - 




1874, 




1875, - 




1876, 




1877, ^ 




1878, 




1879, - 




1880, 


- 


1881, - 




1882, 


- 


1883, - 




1884, 


- 



$56,180.74 

* These amounts are taken from Comptroller's Reports, and show amounts 
drawn in each fiscal year. The amounts on page 64 are amounts drawn in each 
calendar year, except for 1883-4, where the amount $3,090 is for fiscal year. 
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TABLE ILLUSTKATING 

EXPENSE OF SMALLER SCHOOLS 



TOWNS. Disi. 

Bristol 7 

11 

Blootnfield .. 9 

East Granby 5 

6 

East Windsor 9 

FanDington _ . 6 

Glastonbury 8 

11 

13 

Hartland 2 

4 

9* 
Marlborough 3 

4 
Simsbury. 6 

8 



Total, Hartford Co... 



RTFORD COrNTY. 




No. 
Days. 


Av. 
Att. 


Amt. pei 
Expended. atti 


178 


8 


$274.00 


180 


7 


297.44 


121 


6 


157.50 


140 


7 


180.00 


100 


6 


179.50 


180 


7 


312.43 


195 


7 


300.00 


170 


4 


210.00 


180 


8 


221.00 


180 


8 


219.00 


120 


5 


140.00 ^ 


120 


7 


125.00 


120 


8 


115.00 


120 


7 


132.85 


120 


4 


132.50 


150 


8 


200.00 


175 


8 


270.00 



17 



115 |3,466.22 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 



Bethany 2 

GuUford 3 

7 

11 

Hamden 6 

North Branford 4 

6 

Oxford 7 

11 

Prospect 4 

Southbury 4 

6 
9 

Wolcott 5 

6 



160 


8 


1244.85 


160 


5 


170.00 


160 


7 


163.63 


160 


5 


175.00 


190 


5 


317.00 


150 


8 


274.76 


150 


8 


268.58 


80 


5 


71.00 


60 


3 


67.30 


125 


5 


152.00 


120 


5 


131.64 


160 


6 


193.25 


169 


7 


200.00 


150 


6 


215.00 


145 


6 


215.00 



Total, New Haven Co. 



15 



89 



$2,858.91 
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EXPENSE OF SMALLER SCHOOLS. 



NEW LONDON COUNTY. 



TOWNS. Diet. 

Norwich ...._ 9 

Colchester 6 

East Lyme 6 

Franklin 3 

5 

Griswold 2 

6 
9 

Lebanon 2 

4 

Ledyard ..- 6 

7 
9 

Lisbon .. 2 

5 

Montville.-- 2 

7 

North Stonington 5 

Old Lyme 2 

Preston __ 3 

8 
9 

Salem 1 

2 
4 
8 

Stonington 4 

13 

Voluntown 3 

10 

Waterford 7 

Total, New London Co. 31 



No. 
Days. 


Av. 
Att. 


Amt. 
Expended. 


120 


8 


1140.86 


160 


8 


202.88 


120 


7 


150.00 


120 


8 


170.27 


120 


7 


141.95 


150 


6 


176.90 


120 


a 


179.88 


150 


5 


200.00 


134 


8 


145.40 


135 


4 


169.50 


120 


8 


129.83 


121 


7 


100.00 


130 


8 


130.00 


120 


8 


130.00 


120 


7 


135.00 


120 


6 


123.50 


120 


7 


167.20 


120 


* 8 


154.00 


126 


7 


126.00 


120 


7 


130.93 


120 


6 


122.63 


120 


7 


108.75 


120 


8 


134.00 


120 


5 


130.00 


120 


3 


134.00 


120 


8 


134.00 


120 


5 


129.50 


120 


7 


167.50 


120 


7 


150.00 


130 


4 


148.00 


120 


8 


175.00 



Cost 
per papU in 
attendance. 

$17.60 

25.36 

21.42 

21.28 

20.28 

29.48 

29.98 

40.00 

18.17 

42.37 

16.23 

14.28 

16.25 

16.25 

19.28 

20.68 

23.88 

19.25 

18.00 

18.70 

20.44 

15.53 

16.75 

26.00 

44.66 

16.75 

25.90 

23.92 

21.42 

37.00 

21.87 



208 



$4,537.48 
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FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. DlBt. 

Brookfleld 7 

8 

Easton 1 

Huntington 5 

9 
10 

New Canaan 10 

New Fairfield ^ 2 

5 
1 

Reading 3 

9 

Ridgefield 6 

Sherman 5 

Trumbull 5 

Weston 3 

Wilton 4 

8 



No. 
Days. 


Av. 
Att. 


Amt. 
Expended. 


195 


7 


1245.35 


ITO 


6 


109.88 


180 


8 


208.00 


180 


4 


250.00 


180 


6 


259.00 


180 


8 


250.00 


200 


7 


223.62 


162 


7 


277.00 


150 


7 


240.00 


170 


2 


208.00 


172 


8 


200.00 


90 


6 


120.00 


160 


8 


217.85 


160 


4 


175.85 


175 


8 


276.00 


180 


7 


200.00 


160 


6 


270.00 


120 


6 


210.00 



pel 
att 



Total, Fairfield Co... 



18 



115 13,940.55 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 



Brooklyn . 7 

Canterbury 1 

9 

Eastford 4 

6 

KilUngly 11 

15 

Plainfield 8 

Pomfret 4 

Putnam 3 

Scotland 6 

Sterling, 2 

Thompson 13 

Windham 9 

Woodstock 16 

Total, Windham Co.. 15 



150 


7 


$200.00 


150 


7 


185.00 


70 


3 


120.00 


120 


6 


134.40 


120 


5 


125.00 


105 


5 


175.65 


120 


6 


151.50 


170 


5 


250.00 


120 


5 


145.00 


130 


•7 


205.23 


100 


7 


107.83 


145 


7 


175.00 


150 


8 


260.00 


150 , 


6 


210 50 


120 


6 


1X2.00 



89 



$2,577.11 
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EXPENSE OF SMALLER SCHOOLS. 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 



TOWNS. Dl8t. 

Barkhamsted 2 

6 

Bethlehem 2 

3 
5 
6 

Canaan 4 

Colebrook 7 

Cornwall 4 

7 
10 
13 

Goshen 2 

4 

5 

9 

10 

Harwinton 2 

4 

9 

12 

Kent 14 

Morris 4 

5 

New Hartford 9 

NewMilford 12 

Norfolk 6 

7 

Roxbury 3 

Salisbury 5 

6 
12 

Sharon 5 

10 
11 
16 

"Warren 6 

6 

Washington 4 

6 
8 

"Watertown 3 

4 

"Woodbury 9 

11 

Total, Litchfield Co. . 45 



No. 
Days. 

120 

120 


Av. 
Att. 

8 

5 


Amt. 
Expended. 

1130.00 
114.00 


Cost 
per pnpil In 
attendance. 

$16.25 

22.80 


100 


7 


132.73 


18.96 


150 


7 


199.50 


28.50 


130 


7 


148.67 


21.24 


155 


6 


170.31 


28.38 


120 


6 


134.00 


22.33 


160 


7 


195.10 


27.87 


132i 


7 


150.00 


21.42 


140 


8 


190.00 


23.76 


140 


7 


152.00 


21.71 


163 


6 


175.00 


29.16 


120 


5 


149.64 


29.72 


120 


6 


134.00 


22.33 


160 


6 


211.73 


35.19 


130 


8 


150.00 


18.75 


160 


4 


146.60 


36.65 


150 


7 


202.16 


28.89 


140 


7 


163.89 


23.41 


135 


4 


161.00 


40.25 


130 


3 


160.50 


63.50 


155 


5 


166.50 


33.30 


120 


7 


169.09 


24.15 


140 


7 


150.00 


21.43 


120 


4 


189.00 


47.25 


150 


5 


173.30 


34.66 


125 


6 


150.00 


26.00 


135 


8 


150.00 


18.75 


150 


6 


166.00 


27.50 


195 


8 


306.39 


38.29 


149 


7 


243.05 


34.72 


150 


6 


243.30 


40.55 


160 


6 


190.10 


31.68 


175 


8 


206.85 


25.85 


145 


7 


184.59 


26.37 


175 


7 


184.40 


26.34 


145 


7 


170.00 


24.28 


70 


6 


77.54 


12.92 


160 


8 


179.20 


22.40 


150 


8 


157.35 


19.67 


185 


7 


210.00 


30.00 


120 


6 


198.00 


33.00 


120 


5 


185.50 


37.10 


177 


6 


209.70 


34.95 


160 


7 


170.25 


24.32 



288 



17,799.94 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



TOWNS. Dl8t. 

East Haddam 14 

Killingworth 3 

4 

6 

7 

Westbrook 7 

Total, Middlesex Co.. 6 



No. 
Days. 


Av. 

Att. 


Amt. 
Expended. 


150 


8 


1180.00 


150 


7 


192.35 


160 


8 


186.03 


126 


6 


130.00 


120 


7 


125.00 


116 


6 


98.50 



Cost 
per pnpll in 
attendance. 

$22.50 

27.48 

23.25 

21.66 

17.86 

16.41 



42 



$911.88 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 



Tolland 6 

7 and 9 
10 and 11 

Andover.- 2 

Ellington 4 

Mansfield 3 

6 

Somera - 6 

Stafford 14 

Willington 3 

4 



80 


6 


$95.00 


$15.83 


80 


4 


95.00 


23.75 


80 


6 


95.00 


15.83 


145 


6 


155.00 


25.83 


179 


6 


267.00 


53.40 


125 


8 


170.00 


21.25 


150 


8 


210.00 


26.25 


150 


6 


199.65 


33.27 


120 


6 


128.20 


21.36 


120 


8 


142.50 


17.18 


120 


7 


130.21 


18.60 



Total, Tolland Co.. 



11 



70 



$1,687.56 



11 
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TABLE SHOWING 



INSTITUTES HELD IN THE STATE SINCE 1839. 



(The showing is not quite complete for recent years.) 



Hartford County. 



Southington, 1853, 1863, 1874. 
East Windsor, 1874. 
Windsor, 1848, 1865, 1865. 
Manchester, 1847, 1864. 
Windsor Locks, 1868. 
Enfield, 1850, 1857, 1873. 
Plainville, 1870, 1881. 
Bristol, 1864, 1869, 1880. 
Glastonbury, 1851, 1860, 1871, 1883. 
Granby, 1861, 1869. 
East Hartford, 1858, 1869. 



I New Britain, 1859, 1862. 

I Farmington, 1847, 1868, 1882. 

I Hartford, 1839, 1846, 1852, 1869, 1870, 

1871. 
I Sirasbury, 1869, 1877. 

West Hartford, 1856. 

Berlin, 1848. 

East Granby, 1869. 

Suffield, 1849, 1872. 

Bloomfield, 1869. 

Avon, 1 850. 



New Haven County. 
Waterbury, 1847, 1854, 1867, 1871, 1880, 1 Cheshire, 1856, 



1882. 
Derby, 1848, 1850, 1857, 1861, 1871, 

1879. 
Branford, 1856, 1870. 
WalUngford, 1850, 1862, 1869, 1871. 
Seymour, 1859. 
Naugatuck, 1851. 
New Haven, 1847, 1852, 1870(2), 1871(5). 



Meriden, 1848, 1849, 1860, 1869. 

Oxford, 1861. 

Madison, 1868. 

Milford, 1864, 1874. 

Guilford, 1848, 1863, 1869, 1870, 1878. 

Bethany, 1869. 

East Haven, 1853. 

North Haven, 1869. 



New London County. 



VoluntowD, 1883. 

Norwich, 1847, 1849, 1854, 1858, 1860, 

1861, 1867, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1882. 
Griswold, 1861, 1869, 1877. 
Colchester, 1851, 1856, 1870. 
New London, 1847, 1850, 1852, 1856, 

1868, 1869, 1872. 
East Lyme, 1862, 1873, 1882. 



Lebanon, 1848, 1864. 

Groton, 1853, 1869, 1879. 

Salem, 1863. 

Stonington, 1861, 1870, 1873, 1880. 

Waterford, 1859. 

Ledyard, 1883. 

Lyme, 1857. 

Old Lyme, 1865. 
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Windham County. 



Xillingly, 1848, 1855, 1867, 1878, 1882. 

Putnam, 1850, 1861, 1864, 1873, 1880. 

■WiDdham, 1854, 1858, 1868. 

Brooklyn, 1847, 1856, 1869. 

Ashford, 1851, 1883. 

Eastford, 1863. 

-Canterbury, 1848, 1860, 1869. 



Plainfield, 1869, 1874, 1879. 
Chaplin, 1862. 
Hampton, 1852. 
Woodstock, 1857, 1870. 
Scotland, 1861, 1869. 
Thompson, 1853. 
Pomfret, 1849, 1859, 1868. 



Fairfield County. 



Bridgeport, 1849, 1855, 1860, 1867, 1869. 
Norwalk, 1847, ,1851, 1867, 1873. 
^Stratford, 1852. 
Danbury, 1847, 1864, 1861, 1867, 1869, 

1874. 
Bethel, 1881. 
Easton, 1869. 
New Canaan, 1857. 
Fairfield, 1850, 1869, 1870. 



Newtown, 1848, 1856, 1864, 1882. 
Greenwich, 1850, 1869, 1873. 
Brookfield, 1853, 1864, 1879. 
Ridgefield, 1862, 1868, 1877. 
Stamford, 1865, 1869, 1878, 1882. 
Wilton, 1869. 
Reading, 1859. 
Westport, 1871. 



Litchfield County. 



Plymouth, 1849, 1868, 1878. 
Torrington, 1850, 1869. ^ 

Kent, 1852. 
New Hartford, 1857. 
Thomaston, 1873. 
Cornwall, 1850, 1862, 1868, 1882. 
NewMilford, 1847, 1860, 1867. 
Winchester, 1847, 1853, 1863, 1874. 
Sharon, 1865, 1883. 
Litchfield, 1847, 1854, 1861, 1870, 1881, 
1883. 



North Canaan, 1878. 

Bridgewater, 1883. 

Salisbury, 1855, 1868, 1867, 1869, 1874. 

Goshen, 1847. 

Woodbury, 1856, 1864, 1868. 

Norfolk, 1848, 1859, 1872, 1882. 

Washington, 1851, 1873. 

Canaan, 1883. 

Roxbury, 1877. 

Watertown, 1848. 



Killingworth, 1869. 

Middletown, 1847, 1853, 1871. 

Portland, 1858, 1865, 1879. 

Haddam, 1847, 1849, 1856, 1863, 1873. 

•Chester, 1861, 1877. 

Essex, 1847, 1851, 1855, 1868, 1869, 1874 



Middlesex County. 

Say brook, 1848, 1857, 1859. 

East Haddam, 1850, 1860, 1881. 

Durham, 1848, 1863. 

Middlefield, 1870. 

Westbrook, 1862. 

Clinton, 1852, 1854, 1869, 1871, 1880. 



Tolland County. 



Yemon, 1849, 1850, 1854, 1857, 1860, 

1867, 1874. 
Union, 1862, 1883. 
Somers, 1856, 1864. 
Willington, 1859. 
Coventry, 1856. 



Tolland, 1847, 1852. 1869. 
Hebron, 1847, 1848, 1863, 1874. 
Mansfield, 1848, 1865. 
Stafford, 1868, 1873. 
Columbia, 1853. 
Ellington, '1848, 1877. 
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EXTRACTS 



THE EEPOETS OF SCHOOL YISITOES. 



The Names of Towns are arranged alphabetically. 



TOWNS FROM WHOSE REPORTS EXTRACTTS ARE TAKEN. 



Ashford 146 

Barkhamsted .145 

Bloomfield 146 

Bridgeport - . . . 146 

Bristol .147 

Brookfield 150 

Chaplin 150 

Chatham 151 

Columbia 151 

Derby 152 

Eastford 153 

Enfield 154 



Essex 155 

Glastonbury ..155 
Greenwich ...156 

Groton 156 

Hartford 157 

Killingly 164 

Lebanon 165 

Ledyard 167 

Litchfield 168 

Manchester 168 

Meriden 170 



Middletown.-.l7l 

Morris 173 

New Britam ..173 
New Haven ..174 

Newington 178 

Orange 181 

Oxford 182 

Plymouth 183 

Ridgefleld ._..184 

Salem 185 

Salisbury 185 



Sharon 189 

Stafford 189 

Steriing 191 

Suffield 192 

Voluntown ...192 
Wallingford -.194 

Warren 196 

Watertown ...195 
West Hartford 197 

Westport 200 

Woodbury 200 



Ashford. — Herbert E. Buxtou, Secretary, 

Grammar, — Grammar as taught in most of our schools is of 
very little benefit to the pupils. It should teach, according to the 
old definition, " how to speak and write the English language cor- 
rectly." Most of the scholars who have studied grammar can 
give this definition and also many other definitions and rules, but 
do not apply them or even stop to think what they mean. 

Barkhamsted. — J. B. Clark, Acting Visitor. 

Small Schools, — In i^eneral it may be said that we have too many 
small schools : and if we would spend wisely the money that is so 
hard to raise we must find some way to pay each teacher a little 
more, and get much more from them. Leaving out Riverton 
district, we have 192 scholars distributed among ten districts: or 
as 30 of these scholars did not attend last year, we actually had 
an average of J 6 scholars in a school. It used to be thought that 
one teacher could manage 40 scholars well and, if so, four schools 
<3ould have done the business of the ten. Perhaps no change will 
be made this year, but every tax payer can see that some change 
is necessary. 
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Bloomfield. — Henry Gray, Acting Visitor. 

Shade Trees. — The school-houses should be provided with shade 
trees. Only three have a sufficient number ; four are partially 
supplied; and two have no trees, although the same lots have 
been occupied by the districts for generations. This subject may 
not be considered of much importance, but it has received due 
attention in many other places. 

Bridgeport. — H. M. Harrington, Superintendent of Schools. 

Evening Schools, — iThe attendance upon this school the past 
winter was not so large as in previous years, but the work accom- 
plished was more satisfactory. This was eflfected in part by the 
opening of a preparatory school early in the season, where 
instruction was given in those mathematical studies that must 
precede a thorough understanding of mechanical drawing. As 
an attendance upon this preparatory school was pre-requisite to an 
attendance upon the elementary drawing class it served to 
prevent the attendance of those who in former years came to stay 
only so long as the novelty lasted. As a consequence the class of 
beginners made more rapid progress than had been possible in 
previous years. The adoption of a specified course of instruction 
for the difierent classes also served to keep the attendance more 
regular and uniform than when the pupils were allowed to 
pursue the bent of their own inclination. The exhibition at the 
close of the school showed that the work had been of a more 
practical character than that of previous years. The students^ 
were divided into three classes, the beginners numbering 38, the 
middle class of 34 and the advanced numbering 18. The school 
was continued for eighty-three evenings, the time being divided 
about equally between the classes. , For the money expended no 
school returns such an immediate practical benefit to a manufact- 
uring city like ours as the evening drawing school. During the 
past seven winters instruction has been given to over nine hun- 
dred mechanics and artizans in our midst. It would be easy to 
give an extended list of young men now occupying responsible 
positions in the various manufacturing establishments who owe 
their advancement entirely to the instructidn so freely ofiered in 
the evening classes. The occupations represented the past winter 
were as follows : Mechanics, 28 ; tool makers, 14 ; carpenters, 12 ; 
moulders, 10; pattern makers, 5; masons, 4; printers and book- 
keepers, each 3 ; sewing-machine adjusters and carriage makers^ 
each 2 ; plumbers, harness-makers, wood-workei-s, gardeners, time 
keepers, engravers and draughtsmen, each I. The age of the 
oldest was 46, that of the youngest 14. 

High School, occupation of parents of pupils. — After patient 
waiting this school took possession of its new and convenient home 
last fall. A larger number of pupils have been connected with it 
during the past year than at any other time since its organization. 
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A marked feature of this school is the kindly relation existing 
between the teachers and pupils. In this respect it may well 
serve as a model. The school has had a very successful year. 

We sometimes hear it said that the higher grades of schools. are 
maintained for the benefit of the wealthy classes rather than for 
the common people. In order to ascertain how far this view is 
correct, as applied to our High School, a careful examination has 
been made, which shows the following occupations represented 
among the parents of the pupils : 

Mechanics, 44;. merchants, 19; manufacturers, 13; clerks and 
salesmen, 11; laborers, 9; supts. or foremen of factoriep, 7 ; con- 
tractors, 4; retired from busmess, 4; clergymen, 4; builders, 3; 
teachers, 3 ; laborers, 3 ; printers, 2 ; farmers, 2 ; policemen, 2 ; 
government officer, 1 ; town officer, 1 ; city officer, 1 ; bank officer, 
1 ; doctor, 1 ; keeper of boarding house, 1 ; photographer, 1 ; 
undertaker, 1 ; coachman, 1 ; truckman, 1. 

In addition to the above there were the children of twenty -seven 
widows who were in attendance, making in all one hundred and 
sixty-seven families represented in the school. In other words, 
our High School fairly represents all classes in the city. 

Bristol. — Delavan DeWolf, Acting School Visitor. 

Higher Branches, — The subject of an advanced course of study 
is so closely and naturally allied to the preceding subject, that we 
deem it necessary to ask the voters of the town to consider and 
take action in reference to it. The idea of having a town High 
School has been before the people for a number of years, but 
various influences have prevented any action looking to its estab- 
lishment; recent expenditures in enlarging our various school 
houses operate to still further delay action. But meantime therft 
is a decided request for the advantages of a course of study higher 
than the Common School grade. In the past this demand has been 
met by the teachers in the various schools giving instruction in 
such studies as the scholars wished to pursue. This has been 
done in many instances without regard to system and the result 
has been anything but satisfactory. At times studies have been 
pursued even beyond an ordinary High School course ; again pu- 
' pils going from one district to another have found themselves at 
disadvantage because of lack of uniformity in the studies pur- 
sued. The common saying in the larger districts has been that 
** we want schools good enough so that our children need not go 
out of town." Thus the policy of the schools has been supported 
by the commom sentiment of the people, though not put into legal 
form. Now all this has been wrong, since the Statutes declare, 
"If any district maintains a school of a higher order than is re- 
quired by law and thereby incurs increased expense for its school, 
* * * the cost of such school above the sum received by such 
district from the town shall be paid by a tax laid by said dis- 
trict." The Board has not enforced the law in this regard since 
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the seDtiment has been so unanimons in all the larger districts in 
favor of teaching advanced branches : neither on the other hand 
has the Board felt at liberty to accede to the frequent requests 
that have been made, and prescribe a course of advanced studies. 
But we believe the time has come for the towa to do away with 
this uncertainty, and declare its wishes in the matter, which the 
Board will endeavor to execute faithfully. 

Instruction (Special report by J. J. Jennings). — My attention 
has been chiefly directed to the scope, quality, and methods of 
instruction given by the various teachers. While the teachers 
have, in the main, been competent, and ornaments to their profes- 
sion and to the town, there are those in whom improvement would 
be gratifying to the School Visitors and profitable to the schools 
over which they are placed. While commendation is due to 
many, if not most cases, it is hoped that criticism may have its 
legitimate effect in discovering and curing faults. 

Our common schools are designed to turn out children who 
shall be able to read intelligibly and intelligently, write distinctly 
and rapidly ; who shall understand thoroughly the fundamental 
principles of Arithmetic, be familiar with the use of the commer- 
cial forms and the forms of accounts in use among business men, 
know the main facts relating to the discovery, growth, constitu- 
tion, and government of the country in which they live and their 
consequent duties as citizens ; who shall know as much as possible 
about the earth they live on ; who shall have ideas and know how 
to put them on paper, — in fine, who shall be intellligent men and 
women, fitted to fill honorable positions in the world. All this 
has been constantly before my mind in going in and out among 
the schools. The question is, How shall this design be carried out? 

The case is stated in two words: Results; Methods. What 
results shall be sought in our teaching? What methods shall 
be employed ? We have teachers who place a result distinctly 
before them, and press forward to its attainment by efforts govern* 
ed by well digested method. We also have teachers who seem 
to have no conception of either. That is, we have teachers of 
method and teachers without method. I will illustrate my mean- 
ing by examples drawn from observation of our teachers and 
their ways of working. 

A class comes forward to recite. The teacher takes the text 
book, asks the questions given in the book, and compares the 
answer of the scholar with the words of the book, sometimes with 
finger upon the line. If the scholar happen to have a good mem- 
ory and if he be able to keep close to the text, he receives the 
teacher's commendation ; if he be not thus fortunate, the teacher, 
at most, reads the answer of the book and tells him to get his les- 
son better next time. There are classes in reading in our schools, 
whose scholars, often but five or six years old, read so as to under- 
stand themselves, and so as to convey meaning to others listening. 
There are also classes whose scholars, of whatever age, still drawl 
out their lessons word by word — spelling half — in such a manner 
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as to utterly tire out themselves and e^ery one within sound of 
their voices. There are classes in geography and history whose 
scholars recite their lessons in a way to prove conclusively to a 
listener that they have no higher idea than to try to repeat enough 
of the words of the book to save a penalty, that they perceive no 
connection whatever between the facts set forth in their lessons 
and the world they live and move and are to get their living in. 
There are other classes where the recitations bristle with points 
of living interest to the scholars and have a direct tendency to 
enlarge and develop all their mental faculties. There are teach- 
ers who believe with Huxley, that scholars should be taught to 
gain " habits of attention and observation both to that which is 
told them and that which they see. " There are others the 
degree of dullness of whose scholars seems to be limited only by 
the length of time they have them in charge. Here we have 
-examples, where the results of teaching governed by method and 
teaching without method may be compared. Without going 
into detail, I will simply say that I have considered it my duty 
to encourage and stimulate those who are teachers of method, and 
to point out ways of improvement to those who are trying to 
teach without method. 

Appliances. — Teachers of neither kind can turn out the best 
work without efficient tools. The lack of school appliances is a 
<jrying evil among us. Particulars in some cases will be found in 
the special report of the schools. Blackboards, maps, globes, 
apparatus, books of reference, are in many cases either wholly 
wanting, or in so poor and scant condition as to be useless. Good 
blackboards in a school-room are almost as essential to good 
results as a good teacher. It is only a poor teacher that can get 
along without them. If a complete library cannot be afforded in 
each case, the teacher's desk should at least be provided with the 
text books authorized by the Board of School Visitors. If a 
good teacher can do reasonably well without the appliances, he can 
4o many times better with them. We spend upwards of i 10,000 
yearly upon our schools. Would it not be the wise course to 
spend $100 or $200 more for school appliances, if thereby results 
could be obtained far out of proportion to the sum expended. 

Library, — A good library in a school is not only invaluable as 
a complement to the regular school studies, but under wise man- 
agement, it is exceedingly useful in stimulating an appetite for 
research and a love for good reading. The insidious danger from 
vicious reading, such as is found in the parti-colored pamphlets 
which adorn the windows of our news rooms, has been pointed 
out in years past in these reports. But there is a danger beside 
this, and, perhaps, even more insidious. It arises from the unre- 
strained and immoderate reading of stories usually considered 
harmless, and easily obtained by most young people. The past 
year, I have found more than one case of scholars in whom the fac- 
ulties have been dulled, the ambition blunted, and the general in- 
telligence and capacity seriously impaired in this way. I would 
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earnestly call the attention of teachers and parents to the necessity 
of watching for such cases and of breaking the habit, by heroia 
measures if necessary. 

JEvening School, — One who traverses the streets of Bristol in 
the early evening, will be impressed by the number of youth ta 
be found on the street corners and in the stores. Many of them, 
if not all, have been obliged to go into our factories to earn their 
living long before they have reached even an approximation of 
the results I have laid down as the object of our common schools. 
I allude to the subject, hoping that it may receive consideration 
on the part of others, and that at least the experiment of an even- 
ing school may be tried, wherein these youth can be better 
prepared for their work, for citizenship, and for eternal usefulness. 

Brookfield. — E. L. Whitcome, Secretary. 

Hiring of Teachers, — For some years past the question has 
been agitated in some quarters, whether it would not be better 
for the town and the districts, to put the power of hiring all 
of the teachers into the hands of the Board of School Visitors. 
In many cases this course has developed new interest in the schools^ 
in the towns that have adopted the plan. 

I advocate this plan in this report by 'order of the Board. We 
do this only because we feel that it will be for the interest and 
for the advantage of the several schools in town. 

Chaplin. — Francis Williams, Acting Visitor. 

Higher branches in xingraded schools, — The Center school had' 
three terms ; Winter taught by C. E. Griggs, 12 weeks, Fall term 
10 weeks, and Summer term 12 weeks, taught by Mary D. Griggs. 
Raised by voluntary contributions |528.73 for teachers' wages, and 
$12 for insurance. Few district schools in the State, ungraded^ it 
is believed, have surpassed in excellence this Center school, 
whether taken as a whole in all the branches taught or in the 
higher branches of education. The most advanced scholars have 
received advantages about equal to those enjoyed in select schools. 
Algebra, Philosophy, Physical Geography, Botany and Latin and 
occasionally other higher branches have been taught in this 
school, care being taken either to hear the recitations during 
recess, or that these branches should be taken in place of the 
common branches, to occupy no more time in recitation than if 
the lessons had all been in the common branches. The advantages 
enjoyed in this school call in scholars from other schools in town,, 
and out of town, in such numbers as to crowd the house and suggest 
whether we ought not to have some arrangement whereby ^uch 
advantages can be oflfered to all our youth who wish them. The 
uniform excellence of the teachers without exception for many 
years, has given this school and its teachers a well deserved rep- 
utation. 
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Chatham. — H. D. Chapman, Secretary. 

District System. — We would call your attention to the number 
of districts. We have too many districts. If we had less, "and 
the town as a whole would be better accommodated with less," our 
money which now has to be spread out so thinly would go much 
farther, and the schools wo^ld be in a much better condition. 
Better teachers could be secured, and a much higher grade of 
scholarship could be attained. 

Then again, our districts were set oif when the population was. 
much less than at the present time, while at that time it probably 
met all the requirements ; at the present time it falls far short of 
it. For instance, Mr. A. lives within a stone's throw of District 
No. 1, but he cannot send to that district because this forefather 
boundary line included the land on which he had built more 
recently in District No. 2, and the school-house of that district is 
a mile from his house. Should he be obliged to send tp a dis- 
trict so far distant when there are two nearer to him? There 
are a great many cases of this kind. Another illustration : The 
Center District draws scholars on the south of the school-house 
for over a mile, while north of here one-quarter of a mile the 
scholars are obliged to go to a smaller school. 

We would suggest that measures be taken to regulate this 
matter. With the same amount of money, less districts, the 
adoption of graded scholarship, and a department where we could 
send " all scholars who could pass a required examination," from 
anypart of the town. 

We could have a graded school ; then it would not be necessary 
to send our children out of town to prepare for College, and 
those who are not living in the Center could avail themselves of 
what they now help pay for, but cannot indulge without paying 
over again what is called a tuition fee. 

Columbia. — N. K. Holbrook, Secretary and Acting Visitor. 

Employment of Teachers by School Visitors. — The scattered 
forces that make up the common schools have too many comman- 
ders. They are going out and coming in, in too many cases as 
factors of accommodating interests. The employing department is 
largely accountable for the results. The superintendent who 
directs the energies or weaknesses, if competent for his trust, sees 
at a glance the issue. If he knows the wants of the school, 
he knows if they have been met. 

Columbia has opened her treasury to the demands of the law, 
to make the schools free. Suggestions for their improvement, 
that the town authorize the School Visitors to hire the teachers, 
believing it would tend to a favorable result, one of a more uni- 
form progress and satisfactory to all the parties concerned, 
remain unchanged. The district committees generally, have 
become satisfied of the wisdom of such a measure ; but if propo- 
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^itions the most important that will be preseoted to the town 
cannot have a respectful consideration, then they who serve must 
wait. 

Derby (Ansonia). — W. F. Gordy, Principal. 

In the primary grades an earnest effort is made to adapt the 
work to the capacity and nature of the child. The teaching, as 
far as practicable, is objective. The child's interest is secured by 
leading him to leani that which occasions a pleasant exercise of 
his perceptive faculties. In the earliest stages, reading is taught 
by employing the blackboai'd and crayon in connection with ob- 
jects. The alphabet is at first kept in the background because to 
the child the letters are meaningless abstractions. 

A few days are spent in conversation lessons. The child is 
taught to express himself in simple sentences containing the person- 
al pronouns as subjects. The work is then transferred to the board, 
and a combination of the word method and the sentence method is 
used. All board work is in script. In the introduction of name- 
words, objects or pictures are used, and the children are allowed, 
whenever it is possible, to act the meaning of action-words. The 
aim is to secure intelligent reading ; to enable the child to get a 
clear, distinct, vivid idea from every word he learns. At first 
nothing is said about separate words. The attention is centered 
upon the thought, symbolized on the board. The natural result is, 
that the meaning conveyed by the written characters is clearly 
apprehended. 

After six or seven weeks the words are carefully taught until 
the child knows, without hesitation, any word the teacher has 
taught him. At the end of five months he has acquired a consid- 
erable vocabulary of written words, every one of which imme- 
•diately suggests its appropriate idea. Reading is to him a pleasure. 
In recitation he is enthusiastic because he feels that he is master 
of the situation. He is now prepared to learn his letters, and 
from this time he spells every word he learns to read. 

In the middle of the first year an easy first reader is introduced, 
and at least five supplementary readers are read before the intro- 
duction of the second reader. Children learn to read well by 
reading much, and by reading what is of interest to them. The 
constant aim, therefore, is to supply them with bright, fresh 
reading matter. All new words are carefully taught before a new 
lesson is read ; and the teacher makes it one of her chief aims to 
aid the child to grasp the thought of the sentence. 

The supplementary reading is continued through the interme- 
diate and grammar grades. Geography has been made doubly 
interesting by the use of geographical readers, and much valuable 
work has been done by reading simple histories of our country. 
The Child's History of United States, Stories of the American 
Revolution, and Higginson's History of United States are read 
with eager interest in our grammar grades. The advantages of 
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the supplementary reading over the old system of using a single 
reader are great. Pupils manifest more interest and enthusiasm ; 
they acquire a wider range of ideas; and best of all, they culti- 
vate, by reading so much, a taste for good reading. 

Special attention has been paid to language in all grades, with 
very encouraging results. This work, during the first year, is 
almost entirely oral. For the purpose of occasioning ideas in the 
child's mind, and leading him to express them, stories are told and 
pictures are used. As the child passes into the higher grades the 
work is expanded until it inclu.des letters of all kinds, bills, 
receipts, orders, testimonials, descriptions, stories suggested by 
pictures, abstracts of lessons, newspaper paragraphs, etc. The 
result is that many ten-year-old scholars can write short lettera 
almost faultless in form, punctuation, spelling, and capitals. 

This language work, it seems to me, is far more valuable than 
technical grammar. But grammar is not thrown aside. In the 
fifth year the pupils begin to select name-words, quality-words, 
action- words, etc. Technical grammar is taught in the eighth 
year, but formal parsing is avoided. The teacher's main object is 
to teach the relation of a word to other words in the sentence. 
This object is better secured by a good system of analysis than 
by the senseless forms for parsing so prevalent in our grammars. 

Spelling is taught, mainly, by written exercises. It seems use- 
less to learn the spelling of words whose meaning is not known. 
Accordingly, the pupils in our schools are, for the most part, 
expected to learn the spelling of those words only which they 
daily use in their other school work. 

In teaching numbers in primary grades the Grube Method is 
employed with surprising results. By handling objects the chil- 
dren readily acquire the most intelligent ideas of simple numbers, 
and will perform the various combinations in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and simple fractions, with remarkable 
rapidity and accuracy. Their easy solutions of short problems 
proves that even children can reason well enough if the reasoning 
IS simplified. In all grades and studies the teachers have aimed 
at nothing short of intelligent work, and they deserve warm 
commendation for their success. 

Eastford. — Henry P. Bullard, Acting School Visitor. 

Appearance of Buildings. — The school-houses need to be 
greatly improved throughout the town. They should wear an 
air of neatness and taste, and tend in their whole appearance, 
both internal and external, to direct the scholars to refinement as 
well as learning. Most of these are built in or near the road, and 
all are destitute of either shade trees or enclosure. But this is 
the least objectionable feature : most of them are inconvenient or 
uncomfortable, while the out-buildings, with one exception, are in 
a fearful condition ; and in some districts there are none, which is 
evidence of gross neglect on the part of parents and school officers. 
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Training of Teachers, — In some of our schools first-class results 
bave been attained both by experienced teachers and new begin- 
ners. The government, as far as could be seen, has been good. 
Of the teachers employed the past year a majority of them were 
young, and probably succeeded as well as persons usually do who 
do not intend to make that their permanent work. 

The greatest failure among them is, in my estimation, that th^ 
" why's and wherefore's" are left out. Many, having had no ex- 
perience, and generally no instruction in this part of their work, 
find themselves puzzled and confused to their own discomfort, 
which destroys their usefulness to others. Some of the teachers 
have accomplished all that could be expected from the hest^ not- 
withstanding their small pay. The time is coming, and at no 
distant day, when the school-master will become truly the teacher. 
The public, in their interest for the welfare of the children, de- 
mand it, and the most of our present teachers will feel that they 
must take another term of school to fully fit themselves for that 
important and peculiar calling, " teaching." 

Parental interest — The Acting Visitor cannot but express his 
regrets, and allow him to add his vexation, that the parents take 
so little interest where they send their children or how they are 
instructed^ which is manifest by their lack of visiting the schools. 
It is a lamentable defect. I have noticed that where parents 
visited most the results were best. We plead for better schools ; 
but how can we expect to raise them to a higher standard of ex- 
cellence — to arouse children to the necessity of an education — and 
parents to a just sense of their duty to help educate — unless we 
have the hearty cooperation of parents and school officers ? An- 
other thing which I wish to notice and hope in the future will be 
discarded is, namely, the grievous error of finding fault with the 
teacher. May parents and guardians do all in their power to en- 
<;ourage, and neither to write nor say that which will cause them 
to go from the school-room with a saddened heart dreading to re- 
turn on the morrow ; but let them, in word and deed, do that 
which will inspire them with increasing zeal and an enlightened 
and tender regard for the intellectual improvement of those com- 
mitted to their care, that they may become better prepared to 
fulfill their parts in life and become blessings in their day and 
generation. 

Enfield. — Wni. B. Covil, Acting Visitor. 

Town system, — It is impossible with the present system to 
reach the best results. The district system has elements of good. 
If all the people were as deeply interested in the education of the 
young as they should be, it might be a very successful system. 
None should look more carefully to the education of children than 
their own parents. The people of each community ought to be 
interested in the training of its youth. And yet it requires no 
very close observation to discover a want of harmony between 
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the duty and the performance of communities. Many regard all 
school expenses as an almost intolerable burden. Not a few 
parents, not only would be unwilling to pay for the education of 
their children, but when school advantages are provided by the 
town, seek by every means to escape the necessity of sending 
them to school. It would be worse than folly to leave the schools 
in such hands. Besides, not all those who are desirous of secur- 
ing the best advantages for their children are sufficiently familiar 
with school work and methods to judge wisely of the merits of 
different teachers and methods. The requirements of the present 
time are vastly greater than in former times. It is not very long 
«ince the three " R's," with spelling, perhaps, added, compre- 
hended the studies of a common school course. Many other 
branches are now required to complete a common school educa- 
tion. But the time devoted to school life has not expanded with 
the increase of branches taught. Little more time is allowed now 
than formerly for school life, but two or three times as much is 
-expected to be accomplished. Necessarily, therefore, there must 
be an improvement in methods. 

As the town supports the schools it is entitled to the best pos- 
sible results from its outlay of money. It is not possible to 
secure these under the present system where each school has two 
heads, except through perfect harmony and cooperation. Much 
might be done to improve the schools in some districts, if the 
<}ommittees would consult the Acting Visitors before engaging 
teachers. The practice which prevails in some places of employ- 
ing the first applicant, irrespective of ability, is most unwise and 
unreasonable. 



Essex. — C. H. Hubbard, Acting Visitor. 

Parental visitation, — We would again urge upon parents and 
friends of the schools, the importance of frequent visits. The work 
of the teachers would thereby be better appreciated, their difficul- 
ties and hindrances more intelligently comprehended, less mis- 
apprehensions gained and adverse criticisms made. While on the 
other hand encouragement would be given to the instructor and 
inspiration to the pupil, by such visits ; and lastly through a kind 
of reflex influence, the visitors would gain to themselves a pleas- 
urable satisfaction which could come in no other way. 

Glastonbury. — John W. Hubbard. 

Teachers^ present and past — The schools of the town, like its 
population and business, pass along from year to year, and almost 
from century to century, with very little change as to character 
or methods. The difference in teaching between the present and 
past century seems to be that then, as a rule, the fathers taught 
the schools, and now the daughters. Which would now be the 
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best qualified and best adapted to impart instruction, those who 
read this can judge. 

That there is, at the present day, a scarcity in teachers of what 
may be called "snap," is apparent to those who visit schools. 
This comes somewhat from the young years of the teachers, 
naany of whom would appear to good advantage as scholars. 

In recitations in spelling, as an example, a word properly put 
to the scholar, with every syllable distinctly pronounced and 
rounded, is half spelled when it reaches the scholar's ear, and the 
correct orthography of the word is more likely to be impressed 
on the mind of the pupil, and to be lasting, than if it were reached 
by a half dozen pei*sonal attempts and failures. In all the other 
duties of a teacher, good sound health and consequent vigor, are 
a prerequisite to success. Having these the other requisites are 
apt to follow. A year or two in the Normal School would be of 
great advantage to most of our teachers. 

Greenw^ich. — Myron L. Mason, Sec. Board of School Visitors.^ 

Union System. — It is evident to my mind that, for the good of 
the schools and in order to reduce school expenses, there should 
be a general revision of the districts; and that several of the 
small districts in the upper part of the town should be consolida- 
ted. Yet, a better plan still, it seems to me, would be for the 
town to kdopt the " Union System," such as Stamford has, and 
abandon the local district system with its pernicious results, as 
especially manifested in the frequent changes of District officers 
and teachers. The superior advantages of the Union System 
have been felt and seen in other towns where it has been for 
many years in operation, and especially in Stamford. I hope this 
subject will be well considered and that means may be found and 
measures devised for the complete adoption of the Union System 
next year. 

Gkoton. — Samuel S. Lamb, Acting School Visitor. 

New Buildings. — The building of another new, handsome 
school edifice at Center Groton, is worthy of especial notice and 
remark. It was here, at this same Center, that the first meeting- 
house and the first school-house in Groton were reared side by 
side, when this spot was the central point in the town. Our Puri- 
tan fathers doubtless made a mistake when they fondly thought 
to make this the central village and town center, both ecclesias- 
tically and as a focus of learning ; for larger villages have sprung 
up in several parts of the town. The second meeting-house was 
erected farther west, and larger and more attractive schools and 
school-houses have graced those villages ; but upon this center 
seems to have been left the impress of the learned men who pro- 
jected the first school. Here has always been maintained a good 
school, and here have always resided the promoters of sound 
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learning, and now their new school-house shows their taste and 
liberality. The house is indeed worthy of their ancestors ^nd 
themselves. 

The new school-house at the thriving village of Noank, with its 
three graded schools, and the new school-house at Eastern Point, 
and the comparatively modern school structures at Groton Bank 
and at Upper Noank, are favorable signs of the times, educa- 
tionally. 

Progress in Instruction, — Progress has been made in the 
method of the teachers as well as in the improved facilities pro- 
vided. We can especially say this of our graded schools, which 
are now four in number. Reading and spelling have been made 
more prominent. There is, however, room for further improve- 
ment. Grammar is made less technical and stiff by the modem 
manner of instructioil. Language, as it is used in conversation 
rather than in stately declamation, has become a pleasant study. 
Its importance is seen in the fact that we must be ever using it 
from the moment we learn to talk or read to the last hour of life, 
while other acquirements are only occasionally brought into use, 
and yet everything heretofore has taken the place of a thorough 
knowledge of our tongue. Not an ungrammatical or improper 
expression should be allowed by a true teacher, if in his power to 
correct it. Correct it, not by fault-finding, for that would be to 
lay aside tact, but in a courteous way. The teacher that knows 
how to do these things and becomes the mentor and model to his 
pupils will be remembered with unmixed gratitude, while the 
rest will be forgotten or remembered for their lack of faithfulness. 
If there is ever love cherished for the memory of our preceptors, 
it is reserved for those who have kindly shown us our faults and 
helped us to overcome them. 

Hartford. — J. H. Brocklesby, Acting School Visitor. 

School Buildings. — It is with much pleasure that we record 
the fact of the erection of a new school-house upon Wethersfield 
avenue. It has been needed for several years past, and now that 
the new building is up and ready for use, the patrons of the 
school certainly have abundant cause for rejoicing. The struct- 
ure is not an expensive one, having cost about sixty-six hundred 
dollars. It was built after plans from Mr. Bachmeyer, and is 
conveniently arranged for the purposes designed. The materials 
used are brick and stone. The building has a frontage of sixty- 
five feet, and faces the east. Its width is thirty-five feet. It is 
of one story, with a high basement. This contains two large 
play-rooms for use in rainy weather, as well as sufficient space for 
the furnace and coal bins, the water closets being located in a 
detached building. On the main floor above are two school- 
rooms, with coat rooms adjoining. These are reached by abroad 
stairway frotn the front entrance, opening into the center of the 
school-house. These rooms are exceedingly cheerful in appear- 
12 
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ance, and one in entering cannot but notice what a vast improve- 
ment they are upon the old quarters. They are the same size, 
being fourteen feet high, twenty-five feet wide, and thirty-two 
feet long, and they have a seating capacity for fifty-four pupils 
each. In building this school-house the South district has done 
wisely, and the near future will show that the expense has been 
most properly incurred. By the end of another year we hope to 
be able to note an improvement of the Wadsworth street school 
property. 

At present writing, the High school is not finished. The time 
for its occupancy will not be far from December of the current 
year. An engraving of the building as it will appear upon com- 
pletion accompanies this report. A full description of the struct- 
ure will be found in our last issue. It was hoped to have the 
school-house re^dy by the opening of the ftill term of 1883, but 
the details of the work having required more time than was 
anticipated, that hope could not be realized. As the work 
progressed during the year, it was found that the sum appropri- 
ated — two hundred thousand dollars — would not complete the 
building. The committee in charge, therefore, determined to ask 
for more money, and a special town meeting was called for that 
purpose. It was held at Central Hall, on the aftenioon of July 
9th, 1883. The building committee, through their chairman, Mr. 
Batterson, made the following detailed report in regard to expen- 
diture and the amount necessary to complete the building : 

Expenditures to July 1. 

Stone work, materials, and labor . ._ $24,896 84 

Brick work, materials and labor 46,193.26 

Woodwork, materials and labor 22,847.10 

Labor 21,93'7.36 

Lime, cement, sand, etc....... 7,484.10 

Iron work .. 29,584.02 

Heating, ventilation, and general plumbing 7,340.24 

Windows, doors, etc 1,1 68.9 1 

Plastering 1,196.90 

Paints and oils 538.26 

Chimney caps 305.85 

Galvanized iron work 800.00 

Slating, material and labor 2,155.90 

Sewers 342.82 

Tools, staging planks, lead for gutters, etc 475.35 

Architect, engineering and superintendence 9,004.3 1 

City water for building use 11531 

Incidental — printing, stationery, etc. 1 80.38 

$176,566.91 
Expended since July 1. 5,064.47 

Total expenditures to July 7 $181,631.38 

High School Examinations, — The new rule in regard to en- 
trance to the High school, adopted by the Board on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary last, whereby the first three quarters of the first class of each 
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district school is to be admitted without examination, has been 
the subject of much comment. It was not established until after a 
full hearing given both to its advocates and its opponents, and a 
prolonged consideration on the part of the Board. It has seemed 
to many to be loo radical a step, especially for a community like 
our own, which is seldom tickled by an educational straw, and has 
always been prone to take a sound but conservative position in 
matters of public instruction. The examination has always been 
the beie noir of the public school pupil, and the advocates of the- 
new measure say, with much force, that it has been not without 
reason. They assert that the menial strain upon the scholar is 
"detrimental both from an intellectual and a physical standpoint, 
that the examination to a certain extent determines nothing, and 
that its existence gives rise to odious methods of cramming on 
the part of the district schools, as well as unjust modes of determ- 
ination as to who shall be allowed to apply for admission. There 
18 much truth in these statements, altliough they are, perhaps, a 
trifle extreme in character. These are their negative reasons, if 
such we may term them, for the original adoption and the subse- 
quent continuation of the rule. In affirmation, they say that it is 
better to make the admission a reward of diligence rather than a 
mental contest ; that, upon general principles, believing the work 
-of the examination not to be needed, that there is no specific return 
for its performance, and finally, that the new rule will of necessi- 
ty stimulate the efforts of the district pupils, thereby raising the 
standard of scholarship and giving to those whose circumstances 
will not allow them to spend four years at the High school an 
-educational rank of positive value. On the other hand, those 
who do not favor the change base their opposition chiefly upon 
the idea that it is a questionable placincj of one above another, 
and that it savors of disgrace. That it destroys that natural 
rivalry between schools which they regard as thoroughly benefi- 
<5ial, and that while the standard of the district school may be 
raised that of the High school will be correspondingly lowered. 
That, upon the whole, it is experimental, has not been satisfac- 
torily tried, and is therefore of doubtful expediency. It is unnec- 
-essary to say that the Board thoroughly believed that the weight 
of argument was in favor of the rule, otherwise its adoption 
would not have been unanimously voted. As concerns the point 
of unnecessary mental strain in regard to the applicant for admis- 
sion — while we admit its force to a limited extent, we are inclined 
to think that it has hitherto been somewhat exaggerated. Several 
instances which have come within our observation have led us to 
this conclusion, and w^hile there has been abundant worry, it has 
not been as detrimental as sometimes represented. The fact that 
the examination determines almost nothing and is a real cause for 
physical suffering, which should be done away with, are perhaps 
the most serious reasons given in advocacy of the change. Any 
principal can tell you to an almost absolute certainty how many 
•of the applicants which he sends up will be admitted. Moreover, 
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it has been mathematically shown that less than ten per cent.^ of 
our district scholars fail to meet the requirements of the examina* 
tion each year. If, therefore, their abilities are so surely rated in 
advance, what is the use of participating in mental experiments 
which give you no more certain results? 

Again, it is undoubtedly better to make the condition of admis- 
sion, in part, at least, a reward for duty faithfully performed, and 
a fair premium upon diligent application. The benefit to the 
pupil is boundless. It calls for no elaboration ot* reasons already 
familiar. In the end all reap the advantage. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous outcome of the new departure, and one which was 
regarded as by no means secondary when considered by the 
Board, is that to which we have already alluded, which allows a 
district scholar, without becoming a pupil in attendance, to take 
a certificate of membership from the High school, something that 
will be of value to boys especially who are obliged to go inta 
business at an early age. In reference to the line of objection 
urged that the element of disgrace enters into the new system, 
we must say that we are whoUy unable to mark the point of its 
entrance. Failure to pass an examination is not necessarily dis- 
grace. But if it is so regarded, the chances to be relieved there- 
from are twofold better under the new system than under the old. 
Even more so, in fact, because the first method of admission, 
under the new rule, includes a certain portion of a class, not those 
of a certain rank. If membership of this portion is not secured^ 
then the usual examination can be tried. Of the rivalry for rank 
which has hitherto existed between schools, and which by the 
present law, is virtually abrogated, too much cannot be said in 
favor of the abolishment which has so naturally followed. The 
rivalry was never a fair one, and being so in the beginning, the 
results were deceptive. All our schools are not established upon 
the same basis, and hence their educational structure cannot be 
the same. Their advantages depend, to a great extent, upon 
their geographical location and upon the list of taxable property 
which may be within the school limits which they represent. 
Other things being equal, the district which can raise the most 
money with the least tax will secure the best teaching talent, a 
larger number of instructors for the same work, and the best 
educational appliances. Hence it is, we say, that the rivalry was 
unfair, untrue, misleading, and that its practical departure is not 
to be regretted. If the new rule succeeds in making a clean sweep 
in this direction, it will be found to be an argument in its favor 
rather than against it. 

We look for no diminution of the present standard of the 
High school as feared by the opponents of the new scheme for ad- 
mission. These same persons admit that pupils will enter the High, 
school even better prepared than they have been in the past; that 
their foundation of knowledge, though no greater in length or 
breadth, the district school curriculum remaining unchanged, yet 
being more secure, thorough and lasting, will hence be better fit- 
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ted to be built upon than has hitherto been the case. With this fact 
allowed, it is difficult to see how there can be any steps backward 
either on the part of individuals in particular or the school in 
general. All the influences are, of course, towards greater intel- 
lectual attainments, and with a more complete preparation for the 
accomplishment of these objects, it would not be unnatural or 
unreasonable to look for richer educational results than in the 
year just gone by. Nor will the character of the examination for 
admission be necessarily changed. If anything, the tendency will 
be rather towards more difficult than easier papers. This tenden- 
cy need not be followed out, but if it should be, there is no reason 
to expect a greater per cent, of rejections under examinations 
than the past has shown, simply because the applicants will be 
better able generally to meet more advanced requirements. 
Feai^s, therefore, in either direction are consequently groundless. 
The suggestion that the rule is experimental is beyond denial. 
It is apparently wholly so as regards the scope of its action. It 
is a fair criticism, therefore, to point out this presumed defect in 
its character. The deduction, however, that it may be disastrous 
or inexpedient is by no means so clear. That experiments often 
fail is undoubtedly true, but it is equally true that they fre- 
quently succeed. It is too early yet to pronounce upon its failure 
or success, and to the fuither suggestion that it is as well to be in 
for the pound as for the penny, and so do away with the examina- 
tion altogether, we are free to say that it taxes our patience to 
reply. 8uch a course would be so wholly impractical and 
freighted with such disastrous consequences that we are surprised 
that it was ever thought of and do not believe that it has ever 
been seriously entertained. It would simply relegate the ques- 
tion to the district schools, with half a dozen different methods of 
determination ; and a worse confusion of educational results than 
that which would in the end follow it is hardly possibls to con- 
ceive. 

It should always be remembered that those who are now admit- 
ted without examination compose a certain part of each first class 
ol a district school ; that their entrance is not determined by any 
fixed mathematical standard, and that although there must be, of 
<5ourse, some process by which the scholars may be so rated as to 
come within or without the first three quarters, and that this may 
differ according to the school, yet the several results of these vary- 
ing processes are reduced to a minimum as concerns the whole 
outcome by the very selection of a certain stated part of each 
class rather than a certain number whose requirements have been 
measured by an absolute rule. Upon the whole, we regard the 
new method of admission as in every sense well regulated and 
iust. It is certainly a system that is worth the cost of trial. 
Thus far it has given no signs that point any other way than to 
that of success. It received the hearty and wholly unanimous 
support of the Board, so truly convinced were they that there 
was both value and virtue in it. It will be given a fair range, 
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embracing several examinations, the results of which will be^ 
closely watched by all who are particularly interested in our Higb 
school, as well as by those who have at heart the general educa- 
tional welfare of the public. 

Evening Schools, — There is no lack of interest in our Evening 
schools, either on the part of our citizens who furnish the means 
for their maintenance, or on the part of those who share in their 
benefits. Without the schools many would be at a loss for public 
instruction durinoj the winter months, and their absence would 
tend to increase the average of illiteracy throughout the commun- 
ity. The general advantage which accrues both to the people 
and the individual is alone a sufficient reason for their lestablish- 
ment, and their work in well-doing offers each season additional 
argument for their further continuance. The line of instruction 
is not broad, but useful, and in all cases supplements the modicum 
of knowledge which has been elsewhere gathered. Now that the 
institutions may be regarded as permanent, it is pleasing to notice 
the regular attendance year by year of numbers of the same 
scholars, abundant testimony being thus given to the fact that 
the schools are giving mental culture to the very class ol persons 
whom by their foundation they were expected to benefit. They 
fill the place for which they were intended, and the childreii 
whose hours of the day are wholly employed can find within their 
walls that teaching which circumstances have prevented their 
obtaining in other quarters. 

District Committees, — In order to secure that perfect harmony 
in all our school matters, which is so clearly essential to the wel- 
fare of the community and the scholar, it is necessary that the 
district committees should exercise all care in those duties whieh^ 
under the laws of the State, they are called upon to perform. 
The system under which we are established, as regards the town 
is, perhaps, open to objection, or rather, we should say, fair criti- 
cism, especially when connected with so large a school population 
as our own ; but, nevertheless, it is the course of proceeding under 
which we are at present successfully working, and so long as it is 
our choice, it behooves us all to give it our proper allegiance. 
There is under it, of course, a more independent spirit manifest in 
districts themselves, at times an advantage, at others a drawback^ 
while there is also shown to be lacking that homogeneousness of 
worth and work, as regards all the schools of a town, which a 
consolidated system carries with it. As we have intimated, no 
fault should be found with our method, nor should there be with 
that independence which is but the natural outgrowth of the 
scheme which we are following. It should, however, never be 
forgotten by the districts, or the dwellers therein, that their inde- 
pendence is limited, that our school system is as much a part of 
the educational government of the Slate and of the town as it is 
of the district, and that in many particulars the authority of the 
State and the town is paramount. This fact should never be lost 
sight of, and reference to it is made in order to call to mind, what 
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should be always an abiding impression, that there are duties, 
important and far reaching, which the district at all times owes 
both to the town and the State. There is one regulation which 
has not in some quarters been as promptly recognized as it should 
be. We refer to the examination of teachers. It has, of course, 
been recognized but the recognition has been of ttimes tardy, result- 
ing, perhaps, from indifference or thoughtlessness, and indicating 
a lack of heaity desire to fulfill willingly the obligations laid 
down by law, and which, if allowed to go unhonored, would be 
the immediate subversion of our whole educational system in 
which the State, the town and the district each has its allotted 
part to perform. It goes without saying that a teacher should 
never be placed in charge of a room until after examination. It 
is not a wise policy either which sends up a teacher for examina- 
tion the day before school opens. The one is a palpable violation 
of law, the other is a risk which lacks wisdom in the undertaking. 
This requirement has been carelessly observed in some districts, 
and calls for an earnest reform. It is not necessary to dilate 
upon the evil effects produced by incompetent teachers. Incom- 
petency is bad enough anywhere, but in the school-room it is 
especially lamentable. It is to be hoped that the future will give 
evidence of a more strict adherence to the rule. 

Another matter in which a more certain acquiescence is needed 
on the part of the district committee^?, is in the completion and 
filing of the various reports which are required under the State 
laws. The experience of the last few years shows that seldom if 
ever, have the annual reports of the districts been handed in by 
the fifteenth of September, as called for by the rule. Inasmuch 
as the report of the local Board to the State Board is made up 
chiefly from these returns, the delay is a decided annoyance, and 
places the town authorities, without fault of their own, in a false 
position before those of vthe State. This is both unfair and inex- 
cusable, and it is not asking too much that the injustice should be 
rectified. What has been sai4 here of the September report is 
also trne of the enumeration returns which are due annually by 
the 20th of January. Moreover, there is sometimes a neglect to 
follow the provisions of the law. It was not long since that a 
school list had to be handed back to the district committee for a 
thorough revision, because the ages of the pupils had not been 
properly noted, while in another case there was included in an 
enumeration some one hundred and fifty children who were six- 
teen years of age. In this instance, unless the mistake had been 
discovered, the State would have lost several hundred dollars. 
Such facts carry their own lesson. These are business affairs, by- 
no means difiicult of comprehension, and should be attended to in 
a thorough and business-like manner. In the main these duties 
are correctly performed. It is their lack of completeness, and 
especially a certain want of promptness attending their perform- 
ance which gives rise to a reasonable cause for criticism. These 
errors should be remedied. 
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At the risk of beinsj regarded censorious, we must again call at- 
tention to the bad practice which has prevailed in some districts of 
so arranging the engagements of teachers that their school year will 
end the first of October. In most districts, we believe that of 
late years this custom has been changed, so that teachers are not 
paid by the quarter as formerly. There are, however, yet a few 
legacies of by-gone days still left us, and if there is an attachment 
to old methods in any of the districts, we hope that it may soon 
disappear. It is a matter which does not directly come within 
the control of the Board but they see so clearly the poor results 
that follow from the evil that it becomes their duty to notice it. 
The demoralizing effects upon scholars caused by the departure 
of a teacher, just as they have been fairly started for the term, is 
most certainly to be deprecated, and hence we trust that every- 
where the custom which has proved so disastrous, if not already 
abolished, will in course of time be wholly abrogated. 

KiLLiNGLY. — Chauneey H. Wright, Secretary of Board of 
School Visitors. 

Parental interest. — The indifference of parents is one of the 
most deplorable evils existing, and perhaps the hardest to meet. 
It must not be understood that this want of interest is universal. 
Many parents (and it is believed that the number is increasing) 
watch carefully the progress of their children, cooperate with 
the teachers, and give encouragement in many ways ; but in some 
localities terms pass away without a single visit from the resi- 
dents of the district. In the winter the several districts were 
notified that public examinations were to be held at stated times ; 
but in several schools the Acting Visitor was the only person pres- 
ent beside the teacher and pupils. In others large numbers were 
present and the registers disclosed the fact that they had been fre- 
quently visited during the term. These were the schools that ad- 
vanced most rapidly. It is a causa for regret that a matter of so 
much importance as the culture of the youthful mind should receive 
so little attention from a very large portion of those who ought to 
be most interested in it, and who might with little effort hasten its 
promotion. Often would the mere presence of a father or mother 
give encouragement to the child and lighten the burden of his 
task. Often would a kind word or the slightest of favors relieve 
the anxiety of the teacher, stimulate to new efforts, and cast a 
gleam of brightness Over the work that is otherwise dark and 
wearisome, and it is desirable that such a course of treatment 
may soon become the rule instead of the exception. 

High School. — It would be wrong to close this report without 
reference to the higher department of the school in District No. 1, 
commonly called the High School. This is an institution that the 
people of Killingly may well be proud of. Pupils from all parts 
of the town can attend without cost for tuition. People who are 
pecuniarily unable to send their children away to school have here 
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^ chance to obtain for them a good practical education. The 
pupils belonging to this town are chiefly of this class, and, as a 
rule, when they leave this school they carry away knowledge of 
incalculable value to them, of which they must have been deprived 
had it not been open to them. It furnishes us with a majority 
of our teachers. Most of them are residents of the town, and 
the money paid them* remains in the town and helps sustain its 
wealth and prosperity. It not only furnishes us with teachers 
but it is sending them into other sections of the country. People 
in other parts of the county, recognizing its worth, are sending 
their children to it for instruction. At no time in the last two 
years has it registered less than fifty names. If properly sup- 
ported for years to come, it will continue to be, as it has been for 
years past, a source of intellectual strength and an inestimable 
benefit to the town. 

Lebanon. — O. D. Hine, School Visitor. 

Employment of Teachers by School Visitors, — We are forced 
to believe, from a careftil review of the causes of failure in some 
schools, to reach a higher standard, to be progressive, rather than 
retrogressive, that the failure is largely due to the present system 
of engaging and superintending teachers. We call your attention 
first, to the necessity of employing teachers of recognized ability, 
and by this we mean those possessing other than literary qualiti- 
<3ations. Teachers impressed with the dignity and importance of 
their calling, and alive with enthusiasm, without which they can 
not expect to awaken interest in the student. Such teachers we 
sometimes secure, but their tenure of office is frail and insecure 
under the present system of district committee management. 

The experience of the past in this town — as in other towns — 
shows that our schools will never reach any higher degree of 
excellence under such a system. The average district committee, 
accepting the office reluctantly, holding it generally but a year, 
anxious to be free from it, is not competent to judge of the merits 
of teachers, nor of the success of those they employ. A pro- 
longed familianty with a school, a knowledge of individual 
needs is necessary to enable one to make a judicious selection for 
the position. This system has been abandoned in Massachusetts, 
is not introduced in the new States, and is being superseded by 
the better plan of allowing the Board of Visitors to select and 
hire teachers in many towns of this State. This plan was recom- 
mended in our annual report of 1882. Lest it may be thought 
that the present Board is anxious to assume new responsibilities 
and increase its own power, we will not urge the adoption of this 
plan the present year, but ask the town to carefully investigate 
the merits of the plan proposed, that it may be prepared to vote 
on it next year. 

Written exami?iations for Teachers, — The written examina- 
tions instituted last year, we may report, on the whole, as being sat- 
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isf actory. The literary qualifications of those examined by these 
can be more justly determined. They do not always, however,, 
secure us successful teachers, nor would any examination. Tact, 
power of illustration, and a certain fitness for teaching ; eleraents^ 
we can recognize only in the school room, but qualities which are not 
to be ignored in employing teachers. Teachers cannot be secured 
if we depend too much on the success of an examination. This 
has been illustrated in some instances during the last year. 
Teachers, who barely answered the necessary number of ques- 
tions, to give them a certificate, have by interest in their work and 
manifest desire to succeed, been quite as efficient as some who 
promised more. But better literary attainments are to be 
encouraged in our teachers generally. 

Heading. — In our report last year we referred to the neglect of 
this important branch of study.' We would again call the atten-^ 
tion of teachers to this subject. As no study of the school will 
be so often applied to practical use in life no one affords more 
enjoyment or means of intellectual and social improvement ; so it 
is of the first importance that an ability to read aloud, well and 
impressively, be acquired as early as possible. But silent reading,, 
the power of gathering thoughts and ideas rapidly and accurately,, 
the varied shades of memory in our rich and complicated English 
can be acquired only by knowing the force and meaning of words 
as well as the pronunciation. The dictionary should be more 
conspicuous in the school-room. A liberal provision of the law of 
this State provides for the payment of the sum often dollare to 
each district raising a like sum, for the purchase of books or 
school apparatus, and five dollars each year after the first on the 
same conditions. How many districts in this town availed them- 
selves of this privilege we do not know, but the libraries and 
school apparatus — or rather their absence in our school-rooms — 
would lead ns to think this fact had been overlooked. Outline 
maps, globes and libraries could, with small expense, be acquired 
in a few years. That they would be valuable adjuncts and mean& 
of stimulation in study no one will deny. 

Wages of Teachers, — Will those, who have more than a pass- 
ing interest in teaching, those who pursue the vocation, designings 
to perfect themselves — and such only are worth employing^ 
even in our small schools — will they stay with us when they can 
do better in other towns V In all transactions of trade, a low 
price and inferiority go together. The services of an educated 
man, or of a mechanic who has become expert, cost more than a 
quack or a bungler. If we are to have good schools we must be 
willing to pay wages which will afford some inducement to those 
who follow teaching to better prepare themselves for their impor- 
tant work. We must not always hire itinerants, those who took 
it up merely as a stepping stone to some more remunerative em- 
ployment ; but educated and permanent instructors, and to make 
them as permanent as possible we must pay them enough to 
insure them a comfortable livelihood. President Eliot of Har- 
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vard University says : '* Whatever the town may deny itself let 
it not deny itself schools or impair the efficacy of those it has. No 
retrenchment which injures the schools is true economy, for tne 
ultimate object of true economy is to increase the public weal, 
and this public weal has its roots in the intelligence, vigor and 
morality of the population, qualities which are cherished, trained, 
and strengthened and disseminated by the common schools." We 
have not thought it best to ask for a more liberal allowance thia 
year before presenting you these facts, which must convince you 
that this town is not extravagant in its expenditures for the sup- 
port of schools. We hope another year the town will be prepared 
to add to the town tax a sum which shall place us in a position to- 
compete with other towns in securing trained teachers. 

Ledyard. — Timothy A. Avery, Acting School Visitor. 

Salaries of Teachers. — For the third time we enter our protest 
against the small annual appropriation ($1,850) for maintaining 
our schools. From 1872 to 1876 the appropriation was about 
12,500 annually; in 1876 it was reduced to |2,250; in 1878 to 
$2,000 ; and in 1879 to $1,800 I No good reason for making such 
reduction has ever been given. " Most of our schools are smaller." 
True, but the teacher must give all of his time, the work is 
not much easier, the children need a competent teacher and a 
good education, just as much as when the schools numbered twice 
as many. " We pay enough for the grade of teachers you certi- 
ficate, and that we hire." What consistency, we ask, would 
there be in raising the standard of examination until you raise 
the appropriation, and pay salaries large enough for teachers to- 
have more than enough to pay their board ? First, pay better 
salaries ; then we have a right to demand that our teachers shall 
more thoroughly fit themselves for their very important work,, 
and, we doubt not, they will willingly do so. But it is utterly 
useless to attempt to increase the appropriation, so long as the 
joint Board refuse, in their estimate, to recommend an increase^ 
and place this printed estimate in the hands of every voter before 
the question is brought up. Our best prepared teachers — those 
from the Normal School — as well as our experienced teachers, are 
seeking and obtaining situations out of town, where they receive 
larger salaries. Our younger teachers are doing well ; but how 
few of them are fully competent to take charge of our Winter 
schools. It cannot be expected of them. Such schools need,^ 
absolutely need, experienced teachers, and we are fast losing 
them. Again, we repeat, this is poor economy, a ruinous policy,, 
and our schools must naturally retrograde, if it is continued. 
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Litchfield. — Dwight C. Kilbourn, Secretary. 

Libraries. — The appropriation ior the Library fund made two 
years ago has all been used, and nearly all our schools are furn- 
ished with maps and dictionaries. 

The Harris Plain Library is fully sustained and the interest in 
it is unabated ; although it is located in a particular district, it is 
open to, and used by, people in several others. In repairing the 
building a nice room was added and is used for the books. A 
printed catalogue of books has been issued, and a copy filed with 
this Board, showing over five hundred books of a suitable variety, 
and meets our entire approval. 

No other school library exists as a circulating library. The 
teacher's library has been used largely by the teachers during 
the year. Many additions to it are contemplated during the 
-coming year, and it is believed it will be a valuable aid to the 
teacher's labors. The United States government sends it many 
very valuable educational papers and pamphlets. 

The Public Circulating Library is rapidly increasing its number 
of volumes, and the Wolcott Library has received some valuable 
additions. 



Manchester. — O. B. Taylor, School Visitor. 

Aim of Teaching, — The present aim of our schools is to stim- 
ulate and develop the thinking faculty and to impart knowledge 
ivith special reference to its use. Our teachers understand that 
hearing recitations is not teaching, that scholars are to study not 
merely with reference to answering questions from the book, but 
with a view to the thorough knowledge of the subjects treated ; 
that good reading for example consists not in being able to read 
rapidly a few pieces without miscalling words, but in putting 
one's self in place of the writer or speaker and with clearness and 
force giving expression to the thought and feeling which the lan- 
guage is designed to convey. Many pupils if left to themselves 
study the text-book, looking to the accomplishment of their task^ 
as the chief end, with little reference to the use they will make of 
their knowledge in practical life. Yet they never truly learn till 
the question. For what ? is made to appear in its true importance. 

Language, — Special attention has been given and more needs 
to be giyen to the acquirement of the knowledge and use of 
language, not as a study of grammar but as a language 
exercise. Scholars who spend six years in school between the 
ages of five and thirteen ought to speak and write correctly 
though they have never opened a grammar. The language exer- 
cise is the first to be taken up in school and to be continued until 
school days end. The former secretary of the State Board of 
Education referring to grammar as designed to teach how-to 
8[)eak* and write the English language correctly," says: "As ordin- 
arily taught to children under twelve years of age it has about as 
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mnch adaptation to this its professed design as the study of phys- 
iology and anatomy would have to swimming." From the truth 
of this statement it is evident that the child can be taught to speak 
and write correctly only as he speaks and writes. Later he may 
learn grammatical and rhetorical rules, yet ever bearing in mind 
that proper speaking and writing determine the rules, as in 
mathematics the rule is nothing more or less than the statement 
of the true method of solving the problem, and to apprehend and 
apply the principle involved in the process is better for the scholar 
than learning whole pages of rules. 

It is a test of the teacher's capacity to be placed in a primary 
department with fifty or more pupils not one of whom can count 
twenty or tell a from h. The first exercise is of necessity a lan- 
guage exercise. These children must be talked to and encour- 
aged themselves to talk. There must be reference to familiar 
objects, expression of ideas which the children already have or 
which they can readily receive and be interested in. Thus the 
alphabet is best taught in its special relation to words. As in 
his common observation the child gets an idea of the whole, then 
of the parts which compose it— first the tree, then the trunk, 
branches and leaves — his attention should first be called to the 
word which represents some familiar object, then to the letters:, 
their form, and their power in making the word. Thus his inter- 
est in learning will be intelligent and his progress far beyond that 
which comes from a series of letters to be learned by mere effort 
of memory in answer to the question : What is this? 

The results of language training will appear in the scholar's 
later course in proportion to the thoroughness with which he has 
been trained, not in the special exercises merely, but in all the 
intercourse of teachers and pupils requiring the expression of 
thought. Much apparently poor scholarship in older pupils is 
only the lack of ability or will to put their thoughts into language. 
One is surprised at the seeming ignorance of some grown-up boys 
and girls when a question is asked with which they ought to be 
familiar but which is a little out of the ordinary range. The 
reason is they have not been drilled to put their thoughts into 
words, and lacking the courage to try they risk the imputation of 
ignorance. In this matter the teacher's responsibility is great, 
and in -nothing should his requirement be more constant and 
decided. The way in which the recitation is conducted deter- 
mines the way in which the average scholar studies. He gets his 
lessons according to the standard of the work in the class. If he 
is required to express his thoughts accurately he soon finds that 
thoughts clearly conceived are most easily expressed and learns 
to distinguish between what he knows and what he doesn't know. 
A scholar thus trained will pass in the world, according to the 
measure of his knowledge, for a person of intelligence instead of 
being accounted ignorant from mere inability to appear otherwise. 
That is a poor teacher — very needlessly so — who is satisfied with 
half answers. It is no favor to a heedless or lazy pupil to finish 
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for him his imperfect work or leave the class to guess the whole 
idea from mere fragmentary statements. 

Meriden. — J. H. Chapin, Acting School Visitor. 

Overwork in Schools. — There are some peculiar notions in the 
minds of parents in regard to school studies it would be a boon to 
teachers to have corrected. One is in relation to the health of 
their girls. 

There is a wide-spread opinion that the schools exact too much, 
and that the health of pupils is ruined by overwork. There may 
be one girl in a hundred who is injured by study. The writer of 
this paragraph — with some knowledge of the habits of school girls 
— inclined to the opinion that one in a thousand would be nearer 
the actual proportion. 

The social life of the day makes great demands upon the time 
and strength of young people, and few of them have the resolution 
to disregard those demands unless parental judgment comes in to 
temper youthful indiscretion. Besides some parents are scarcely 
more discreet in these matters than their children. One or two 
evening parties a week kept up to a late hour, will do more to 
undermine the health of young girls during their school life, than all 
the work of the school. Late hpurs and excitement of any kind 
will unfit the pupil for work next day. The mind is distracted ; 
the studies come hard ; she grows impatient, then petulant, and 
the parents feel compelled to remonstrate with teachers for exact- 
ing so much in the way of study. Again, the popular novel is 
one of the most mischievous of all devices for depleting the mind, 
and enervating the mental powers. The habit of running over 
trashy details that are not woith remembering converts the mind, 
not into a sponge, which would be less hurtful, but into a sieve. 
Nothing sticks. Everything comes and goes. And what is 
learned to-day is in good part forgotten to-morrow ; for the vicious 
habit extends to the study as well as the reading ; little progress 
is made in consequence, and the burden of study increases instead 
of growing lighter, from week to week and from year to year. 
Of course there are exceptional cases, especially where pupils 
are pushed into the higher grades before they are prepared for it. 
But, as a rule, if parents will keep such literature out of the hands 
of their daughters during their school life,, and make sure that 
they are in bed at seasonable hours, the cases will be rare of ill 
health induced by overwork in school. 

Meriden High School. — The High School has fairly won its 
way to public recognition. It has become an established institu- 
tion in the town, and any failure to make q,dequate provision for 
it would be a public calamity. The second year was even more 
satisfactory than the first. And the third year has just opened 
with an attendance that taxes the building and the ingenious devi- 
ces of teachers and committee to the utmost. With a commodious 
building we are satisfied the school would speedily take rank with 
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the first in the State, and without a building no one can yet say 
what will become of it in another year.* The Board of instruction 
continues the same as announced last year, the committee finding 
no occasion for a change. Owing to increase in size of school 
however. Miss Boone is employed all the time instead of half the 
time as heretofore. The 15th of June last was a day long to be 
remembered, not only in the history of the school but in the his- 
tory of Meriden. On that day the first class graduated from the 
High School. The Corner (first Congregational) church was kindly 
proffered for the exercises, and the occasion was one of much 
interest. The class numbering thirteen members was a credit to 
the school and especially to the faithful teachers who had had them 
in training. The recurrence ot such an event from year to year can 
but serve to inspire the youth of the city and to increase the pop- 
ular interest in education. 

MiDDLETOWN. — E. H. Wilson. 

Primary Schools j Overwork. — Much has been said of late in 
^condemnation of the rigidity, the mechanical character, the un- 
wholesome stimulation, and the senseless cramming incident to 
our public school system of instruction. We are told that the 
frightful increase ot insanity is largely traceable to our educa- 
tional methods. Dr. Stearns of Hartford, condemning a tendency 
on the part of prevalent modes of education to produce in its sub- 
jects insanity, or a tendency toward it, says : "Though this influ- 
ence may fail in producing actual insanity, yet it is of such a 
character as will tend to develop instability of brain tissue, and 
in the coming generation the insane diathesis." The learned 
Doctor makes teachers responsible, but in the end modifies his 
charge thus : " I have often thought that teachers are only par- 
tially to blame, as they are countenanced and encouraged by the 
parents in this injudicious course of mental stimulation in early 
life." This admission presents the matter in its true aspect. 
Many parents complain that their children are not advancing 
rapidly enough. Comparatively few take the pains to say that 
they do not wish their children crowded, and express their satis- 
faction with the rate of progress. Were this done by any consid- 
erable number of parents, it would act as a corrective. 

All my examinations tor promotion are pass examinations. If 
a pupil has the knowledge and the mental strength that will 
enable him to master the work of a higher grade, he should be 
promoted ; if not, not. But there are in every class some doubt- 
ful cases. What shall be done with them? In my judgment, 
they should not be promoted unless they are older than the aver- 
age age of the class. But parents come with the question, Cannot 
my child keep up with the class by working so much (naming the 
amount of time to be spent in study) at home? To which must 

♦Since the above was written, the town has appropriated $50,000 for a new 
High School building. 
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be given the answer — Yes ; but your child cannot study so many 
hours out of school without injuring both mind and body. This 
will be met by the triumphant rejoinder — Well, then, send him 
up with his class. We will see that he keeps up ; and we take 
the risk of injury to his health. What is the teacher to do ? 
Shall he yield ? or shall he stand firm ? My own practice is to 
refuse promotion unless the pupil is considerably older than the 
class age. In a few cases, I have yielded to the urgent appeals 
of the parent ; and, two or three pupils excepted, the result has 
shown that the promotion was harmful. 

Pupils properly graded ought to do the work of their class with- 
out harm to their health. If, however, a school girl will ** read 
one hundred and ten bound novels in six months," or see " com- 
pany either at home or elsewhere every night," never beginnings 
to " study her lessons until after eleven o'clock at night," and 
seldom going to " her bed before one o'clock," is it " over-study"^ 
that ruins her health ? If a girl's parents require her to practice 
two or three hours a day at the piano, and at the same time main- 
tain her standing in school, is it the school requirements that 
undermine her constitution ? 

Undoubtedly, the schools are not perfect. None are so sensi- 
' ble of this as competent teachers. Educators are not wholly 
responsible for the multiplicity of subjects taught in the public 
schools. It took me two years to get Moral Science and Psychol- 
ogy thrown out of the curriculum of our High School. And 
doubtless another " ology " might be eliminated to the advantage 
of our graduates. It is absurd to attempt to take our pupils over 
the whole field of human knowledge. And I am not at all dis- 
pleased when Dr. Stearns and others such as he sound a note of 
warning ; though I cannot believe that our own schools are now 
over-working the pupils. At any rate, what Dr. Steams censures 
is here discouraged. The aim of my examination of classes is : 
First, to discourage cramming ; secondly, to show the teacher 
how the subject should be presented and the class handled; 
thirdly, to ascertain what progress the class is making ; and, 
fourthly, to be able to make suitable suggestions for future work 
with the classes. Some things are taught that might better be 
left untaught ; but that our teachers cram their pupils, as Dr. 
Stearns asserts pupils are crammed in the public schools, I have 
no evidence, nor do I believe. 

Industrial Education, — The desirability of manual training in 
our schools, and the means for securing it, will probably at no dis- 
tant day claim the considerate attention of tlie Board. Those 
who have their faces set towards the law, or medicine, or the 
ministry, to teaching, or authorship, or journalism, or commercial 
life, receive in the High School instruction that has a direct bear- 
ing on their several professions.. Should not provision also be 
made for a " liberal education in the mechanic arts ?" This ques- 
tion is rapidly assuming important dimensions. The decay of 
the old system of apprenticeship makes it a question of vital inter- 
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est to a large and increasing portion of our population. But as 
yet many educators of prominence hesitate to advocate the grafting 
of manual training upon the public school system, on account of the 
cost of its introduction and maintenance. Experiments are now 
making in Boston and elsewhere that will go far to solve the prob- 
lem. Experiments already made have been attended with happy 
results. At the Salem Normal School, even girls have received 
instruction in the manipulation of wood-working tools, to the 
perceptible improvement of their health. In many cities instruc- 
tion has long been given to girls in plain sewing and cutting of 
simple garments. And not a few owe a life of self-respect and 
happiness to such instruction. 

Morris. — C. S. Loveland, Secretary. 

Frequent changes of Teachers, — Greatest among these obstacles 
is the frequent change of teachers under the present system. 
Such change necessarily results in having a teacher unacquainted 
with the needs of the pupil, and they with his or her peculiari- 
ties. By the time they have got nicely going under one teacher, 
this teacher goes out and a new one steps in, and then begins 
an entire revolution in the modes of instruction and management, 
and thus the children are held back in their studies. When a 
competent and faithful teacher has been found, such a teacher 
should be retained, and last (but not leaM), such a teacher should 
receive the friendly cooperation of parents and guardians ; then 
shall we secure the best results of our present school system. 

New Britain. — J. N. Bartlett, Acting Visitor and Superin- 
tendent. 

New building, — One new building of brick, substantial and 
ornamental to our thriving city, has been completed and will 
meet the immediate wants of a large number of children in its 
vicinity. It is pleasantly located on Lincoln street on a lot con- 
taining half an acre. The building has four rooms with a seat- 
ing capacity of two hundred and fifty. 

It has some special advantages over our other school buildings 
in its arrangements for the comfort and health of the pupils. 
Fireplaces are provided in each room, and the most approved 
methods of ventilation have been made use of. The building 
committee are to be congratulated upon its completion. 

Teachers^ Meetings. — Teachers' meetings have been held, and 
have been well attended. We should expect good results from 
these meetings, in which questions of practical value for the 
school room are discussed. Excellent theories in teaching are of 
little use, unless errors in practice are seen and avoided. 

Model School, — The present Normal school has in its plan a 
" Model School." A word of explanation may not be untimely. 
This model school is in no sense an experimental school, but in a 
18 
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large r(Jom. furnished with everything useful and attractive for 
its work, and with a teacher of the highest ability, it is designed 
to offer for observation, examination and imitation a model 
school. 

Evening School. — ^In looking over the able reports of those 
who have preceded me, I feel that I am but repeating their sug- 
gestions in urging upon you the necessity for an immediate con- 
sideration of some plan for an evening school for those whose 
labors prevent attendance during the day, and also for those who 
would be too old to enter with advantage any of our day schools, 
even if they had the time for it. 

New Haven. — Samuel T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools. 

Geography, — Geographer is a subject about the teaching of 
which there is a great variety of opinion. This, doubtless, arises 
from the fact that the study calls into play a larger number of 
the mental faculties than any other pursued in common schools. 
The observation, memory, imagination, and reason have here 
ample scope for exercise, and the accomplished teacher recog- 
nizes all these ways of approach to this most interesting subject. 
But the study becomes dull enough when the teacher sees noth- 
ing in it but the memorizing of what some one has written. If, 
for example, in teaching the hill, instead of calling the class to 
the window where they can see the thing itself, she compels them 
to learn a definition which may perchance be nothing to the 
child's mind but empty sounds ; or, if in teaching New York 
City, she has them learn a written description instead of descri- 
bing what she herself has seen, there is little chance for interest. 
I rejoice to say that many of our teachers are above this grade 
of effort. They recognize the fact that all advanced study must 
be preceded by a training of the perceptive and conceptive pow- 
ers in the study of the natural forms about them, as well as the 
various types of life, productions, architecture, etc., which can 
be observed and thoroughly understood, and enough of distance 
and direction to form a true concept of a map. They have 
learned that in the higher grades not only may the continents be 
moulded in sand and drawn upon board and paper, but that 
structure, climate, soil, production, industries, and civilization, 
may be traced under the law of causation with every result ac- 
counted for, and that great interest may be added by using books 
of travel and adventure. 

A few of our teachers are attempting what is known as News- 
paper Geography. By this method the ne^s of the day from 
all parts of the earth, as given in the morning or evening paper, 
is traced to its source, and the activities of the world are brought 
vividly before the mind. Allusion has been made to the value 
of close observation of what is near, as a somewhat accurate 
type of the whole earth. Much of the talk on this point 
amounts to nothing, because Nature cannot well be brought into 
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the school-room. 1 see no objection to a teacher's taking her 
whole class once a month, or oftener, during the temperate sea- 
son, into the woods and fields for an afternoon, in order to study 
forms of land and water, the varieties of rocks, trees, plants, 
birds, etc. One lesson from the top of East Rock would be 
worth a dozen lessons recited from the book. The imagination 
of the dullest child would kindle into a new flame at the thought 
of an open water way from our harbor to China, or at the pos- 
sible causes of the formation of the rocky hills that wall in our 
city. A hundred questions would be asked and the teacher's 
knowledge of rocks and plants, if rusty from disuse, would soon 
come into full play. 

Mr. Mark Pitman reports for the Woolsey School as follows : — 
" The first steps in this method are preparatory to the study 
of geography and begin in the first or second year of school life. 
They consist of what are technically called 'Place Lessons.' 
The children are directed to do certain things, and to observe 
certain things done by their mates and by their teachers, and are 
led to tell what they have done and what they have seen done 
by others. The teacher aims to excite mental activity in her 
class by rapid and skillful questioning and directing. She leads 
them to observe, to examine, to think, and then to express in 
clear and complete statements the results of their thoughts and 
observations. All her directions and questions have an aim, as 
well as method, so that there is systematic, sure and orderly pro- 
gress. Ste^ by step, a right understanding is developed, and a 
<;orrect use is established of those words and phrases that express 
relations of place, such as above, under ^ around, surrounding^ 
near, left-hand-side, etc., etc. 

" After a time a foundation is laid for the proper understand- 
ing of maps. The children are taught to measure, and to draw 
to a scale a picture of some simple object, as the top of the table 
with a few articles upon it ; then, perhaps the floor of the school- 
room ; and, later still, the school-yard, or the block on which the 
school-house stands. They are then taught to examine natural 
objects accessible to them, such as hills, plains, streams, etc., as 
well as the buildings near by ; and state the results of their 
observations in appropriate language. Then follows the study of 
similar objects that are not accessible to sight, by the use of 
visible and tangible objects as representations. 

" For this purpose resort is had to the sand-table, on which the 
forms of hill and mountain, lake and river are molded by teacher 
and pupil ; and this work is supplemented, and conception as- 
sisted by pictures, descriptions, appeals to imagination, memory, 
etc.'* 

All methods of teaching Geography should be employed sim- 
ply as a means to an end. The memorizing of text-book infor- 
mation, the drawing of maps, molding with sand, geographical 
plays, written description of countries and places may all be 
used wisely in acquiring correct and comprehensive ideas of the 
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world, its products, people, and industrial life. Success in reach- 
ing this end will be best developed by so combining the different 
methods that no one is made so prominent as to overshadow the- 
important aim in view. Above all things, do not compel pupils 
to memorize a sentence they do not understand. Prepare your 
lesson thoroughly. Be able to describe vividly, and so awaken 
the interest and curiosity. When a country is being studied, 
stimulate pupils to search for new information in books at home 
and then have each contribute something to the advantage of 
all. Primary teachers are desired to give special attention to 
"Place Lessons" as preliminary to Geography. For this work 
the "Outline" presented at the Normal Class is an excellent 
guide. 

Among the best helps in teaching Geography are : 

Bangs' Outlines of Map Drawing. 

Crocker's Methods of teaching Geography. 

Geikie's Physical Geography. 

Parker's Notes on Teaching. 

Fitch's Lectures, Chap. XII, on Geography and the learning of 
Facts. 

Music, — The efficiency of the musical instruction is well known 
and needs no comment. I feel, however, moved to offer a single 
suggestion even at the risk of seeming presumptuous concerning 
the subject as a whole. It is, that in the primary grades more 
attention be given to the cultivation of tone and the art of ex- 
pression, and less to the mere science as applied to reading notes 
from the staff. There is danger that the excellent results in 
reading at sight indicated in the report of the Vocal Instructor 
are attained at considerable expense of voice and nerve. Some 
of the best musical authorities assert that voices of children are 
injured by school training, and it would seem that a sensitive 
ear would be made dull by the noisy singing of scales sometimes 
heard in the school-room. Many little children sing as naturally 
as they talk. Why in the lower grades can they not be taught 
songs combining refined sentiment and choice music, with atten- 
tion to beauty of tone and nicety of expression ? Culture of this 
kind would act favorably upon the use of the voice in the more 
severe and technical drill of reading music, and would give 
children who leave school at an early age a taste for such music 
as would add an element of culture, as well as a charm to their 
home life. 

Industrial Education and the Kindergarten, — There is a new 
element in the educational atmosphere of this country which 
cannot well be overlooked. The claim that our public schools 
teach too much that is theoretical and disciplinary, and offer too 
few advantages to those wishing to acquire skill in mechanical 
labor, is not new, but it has recently been pushed with such 
energy as to arrest the attention of thoughtful persons. It is 
said on good authority that the demand for skilled mechanics is 
so great relatively as to warrant some addition to, or modifica- 
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tion of our public school training, so that the ambitions and 
■energies of boys may be given the proper bent, and so the indus- 
trial and productive interests of the nation may keep pace with 
other fonus of growth. 

It will hardly do at present to talk about Manual Schools sup- 
ported at public expense. Our system costs enough already. I 
believe, however, that a few years will develop a plan whereby 
one or more industrial departments can be opened, with teachers 
trained in the best technical schools, and that the plan need cost 
nothing additional, for boys and girls enrolled in these depart- 
ments would be entirely withdrawn from others. 

I cannot refrain from expressing the high opinion I have 
formed of the endeavors so lonoj and perseveringly carried on to 
teach sewing to poor and neglected children in our ungraded 
schools. The fact that for nearly a quarter of a century philan- 
throphic ladies have been encouraged to carry on this work, 
asking no aid from the public funds, is to me sufficient proof of 
its genuineness. 

learning of Teachers, — How to provide a constant and ready 
supply of thoroughly trained teachers for our schools, is a vital 
question, and has received from the Committee on Schools, and 
Superintendent, serious and thoughtful attention. A natural 
and proper desire exists in every community, that the graduates 
of its own schools be employed as teachers. All things being 
equal, there is economy in this, for they are familiar with the 
system pursued, and can the more readily adapt themselves to 
its demands. If, however, a person live at home, and undertake 
to perform domestic duties, or to keep up with all the demands 
of a complex social life, her services are less valuable than those 
of a professional teacher from abroad, who, having gained her 
position simply by her reputed power and skill, concentrates all 
her energies upon the work in hand. During the past year more 
theoretical instruction has been given than heretofore, and young 
ladies were not, as a general thing, sent out as substitutes during 
the first year as pupil teachers. I believe that this course should 
be continued, and would further suggest that all graduates of 
the Training School who are appointed to positions, be consid- 
ered as on probation for one year after appointment, and be sub- 
ject to inspection and criticism by the critic teachers of the 
Training School. 

llie course of instruction to be given under the new regime 
will include the History and Philosophy of Education, Methods 
of Teaching, the Laws of Hygiene, the adaptation of Natural 
Science to elementary schools, and it is to be hoped, some knowl- 
edge of the Kindergarten system. No pains will be spared 
during the coming year to develop wisely, in all its details, a 
good method of conducting this department. 

Language, — Next to the forming of character there is no more 
important aim for teachers of all grades than seeking to develop 
in pupils a ready and accurate use of language. The unity of ' 
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all teaching is here clearly seen, for to speak easily and correctly 
is to observe, to remember, to compare, to judge, to reason. 
Hence the value of all objective and realistic teaching — that 
which directs attention to real and living things, and arouses the 
unbroken attention, until the association of name with thing is 
complete, and the objects studied, and their various qualities and 
relations^ are crystallized into forms of language. As the first 
work of the primary teacher should be to lead children to talk, 
so the highest end to be attained in the Grammar and Higl^ 
School is the power of concise, ready statement of things known, 
and accurate description of scenes and events which pupils have 
seen or about which they have read. 

Books on Teaching. — List of books on the art and science of 
teaching, recommended for the use of teachers : 

Lectures on Teaching, J. G. Fitch ; Educational Theories, Os- 
car Browning ; Essays on Educational Reformers, R. H* Quick ; 
Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, Joseph Payne ; 
Normal Methods of Teaching, Edward ferooks ; Notes of Talks 
on Teaching, F. W. Parker ; Some Thoughts Concerning Edu- 
cation, John Locke ; Education, Intellectual, Moral and Physical, 
Herbert Spencer ; On Teaching, its Ends and Means, Calder- 
wood ; Education as a Science, Alexander Bain ; Pedagogics as 
a System, Rosenkranz ; Early and Infant Education, Currie ; Life 
of Horace Mann, by his wife ; Art of Teaching young minds 
to observe and think, Gill ; Kindergarten and Child Culture, 
Henry Barnard ; Kindergarten Culture in the Family and Kin- 
dergarten, W. N. Hailman. 

Newington. — J. S. Kirkham, Acting Visitor. 

Historical Address at the Dedication of (he Middle District School ffousij August 
11, 1883. By Roger Welles, Esq. 

In May, 1713 when Newington was by the General Co\irt constituted a distinct 
parish, in the town of Wethersfield, the whole subject of schools, as well as of 
the ministry, was under the charge, control and jurisdiction of the town, and so 
continued till October, 1717, when the Colonial Legislature authorized the various 
parishes themselves to take the charge and jurisdiction of supporting the ministry 
and the schools within their limits. (Col. Rec. 1717-1725, pp. 33, 34.) 

But the parish of Newington, as appears by its records, did not avail itself 
of its privilege to take charge of the schools for some years. At a meeting of 
the society held December 31, 1723, a school committee consisting of Jabezeth 
Whittlesey and Isaac Buck was appointed, and the country money was appro- 
priated to them to defray part of the charge of a school (Annals, p. 26). This ia 
the first mention of the subject of schools in our society records, and the reoorda 
of the town show that it exercised this jurisdiction certainly till 1724. 

At the annual meeting held January 6, 1726, the society first voted distinctly 
" to have a school in our society." The school at first was probably kept in some 
private house, as no school house is mentioned till a meeting held December 16, 
1729, when Ebenezer Kilbom and Nathaniel Churchel were appointed "a com- 
mittee to cover the school house." Very likely this structure was a log-house, as 
were most of the dweUiugs of the settlers at that day in the wilderness of New- 
intiCton. The first church was erected upon a " piece of cleared land," and what 
more probable than that the first school house should be its companion on the- 
same clearing? Such we believe is the tradition; our fathers rightly considered 
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education as the baodmaid of religion ; and the same considerations that operated 
in fixing the site of the meeting house would doubtless determine the location of 
the school house, both were placed where the people would be best accommodated. 
But the territorial extent of the parish was much larger than the present town 
limits. Stanley quarter was a part of the parish from October, 1715, to May, 
1764, or nearly forty years, and the different portions of the Society soon claimed 
greater school privileges. At u meeting held December 16. 1734, it was voted to 
keep a school two months at the northern part, four months at the middle, and 
two months j»t the southern part of the Society. A collector especially for the 
school was first appointed December 15, 1735, and three persons instead of two 
were first appointed a school committee December 20, 1736. A school committee 
of five was appointed December 1, 1740, when it was voted to have a school kept 
six months ; to be kept in the south end. in the middle, at the north end, and at 
the west side of the Society. These votes show a growing interest in the subject 
of education. The town also at a meeting held December 29, 1747, voted that 
the parish have liberty to get eight loads of firewood for the school off of the 
commons (2 Town Votes, 146). This gratuity was afterwards increased to ten 
trees for firewood. The society voted December 2, 1751, that a school be kept 
six months, four and a half months in the school house and six weeks at the 
west side. At a society meeting held December 1, 1757', it was " vote<i, that the 
school for the year ensuing be kept in two parts," one part was " to be kept at 
the north end at the new school house, near Sergt. Daniel Willard's, and the other 
near about Nathaniel Kirkum's." This shows that the second school house in 
the parish was erected at the north end in 1757. It is noticeable that the school 
is always spoken of in the singular number, though kept at different places at the 
same time. The parish had one school for all its inhabitants, though it might be 
divided into "j?arte," and these different parts kept in different localities. Each 
parish had its one church and one school within its territorial limits. This vote 
also proves that the school house at the center was no longer used. There is no 
further mention of it, and it had doubtless gone to ruin. At a meeting held 
December 1, 1760, it was voted that the school be kept three months in the 
winter in two pjaces, at the school house at the north end. and at the south end 
near the widow Robbins. " And that the school bo kept three months in the 
summer at three places, one at each end and in near the middle of the society by 
a school dame." So that the services of female teachers were appreciated at that 
early day. Woman's right to teach was recognized in Newington in 1760, and 
many of our best teachers have belonged to the gentler sex. In October, 1766, 
the Colonial Legislature passed an act relating to schools, in which it was pro- 
vided, (Col. Rec, vol. xii, p. 497,) " That each town and society shall have full 
power and authority to divide themselves into proper and necessary districts for 
keeping their schools, and to alter aud regulate the same from time to time as 
they shall have occasion." 

Whenever a parish availed itself of the authority here granted, and formed 
itself into districts, the unity of the school would be practically destroyed. Each 
district would then have a separate school. Our society did not at once exercise 
this authority. 

At a society meeting held January 14. 1771, it was "voted, that two more 
school houses be built in this society," one in the middle, and the other in the 
south end, •' by subscription." It is probable that a school house at the south 
end was built under this vote, for in the record of a meeting held December 23, 
1773, a school house is mentioned as in existence at the south end for the first 
time, which must have been the third school house in the parish. 

At a society meeting held December 8, 1774, it was 'voted, to build a school 
house upon the society's cost, at the southwest corner of Mr. John Lusk's lot, 
near to Capt. Martin Kellogg s house." (Annals, p. 69.) 

Under this vote the school house was built, which continued the school house 
for the middle of the society, until it was sold by auction to Edwin Wells, March 
24, 1883; a period of 108 years. Four generations of children have attended 
school within its walls. It still stands, and its stout timbers may enable it to do 
duty in a more private manner for another century. It was the fourth school 
house built in the society, and was originally located a little southwest of the 
house of Edwin Welles, near the traveled path. 
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At a meeting of the parish held March 10, 1783, it was voted that the society 
should be divided into three school districts, by a committee who were then 
appointed for that purpose. This committee attended to their duties and made 
the division; and their report of the same was accepted by the society and 
approved April 14, 1783. (Annals, p. 71.) Since that date there have been three 
school districts in the society, and a fourth was added in 1835, created by the 
school society from the south district, and called the southeast district. 

The society voted April 29, 1783, ''to build two school houses upon the society's 
cost, the north one in the most convenient place at or near the mouth of Guinea's 
lane, and the other in the most convenient place against a little piece of land 
granted by the town to Billy Blinn." (Annals, p. 71.) 

The houses were to be 25 x 20 feet in size, and a rate of three pence on the 
pound was raised to defray the cost. 

Under these votes a school house was erected in the north and south districts. 
This closes the list of school houses erected under the authority of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Society of Newington. 

School districts were authorized in 1794 by public statute to choose a clerk and 
collector, and to tax themselves for the purpose of building a school house. This 
act was limited to two years. It was afterwards continued in force till 1797, 
when districts were further authorized to choose a treasurer, and also to tax 
themselves for repairing and furnishing the school house, purchasing the ground 
on which to erect it, and for supplying wood. 

In May, 1795, the General Assembly appropriated for the support of schools in 
the several societies of the State, the money received on the sale of the lands 
belonging to the State, lying west of Pennsylvania, amounting to $1,200,000, by 
an act which created a distinct capacity in ecclesiastical societies relative to the 
subject of schools, providing that the legal voters in such societies should annually 
meet in October, as school societies to transact business "on the subject of 
schooling in general, and touching the moneys" appropriated to their use by the 
act, while the members of the several religious societies were to meet annually in 
December, "to transact any business relating to the ministry and the public 
worship of God ;" but should " have no power to act on the subject of schooling." 
(Rev. Stat, of 1808, pp. 43, 44, 45.) 

Our Ecclesiastical Society apparently omitted to govern themselves according to 
the requirements of this act for two years, for they continued their oversight of 
the schools till October 3, 1796, when the last votes relating to schools appear 
upon the records of the parish. The school society was then organized un- 
doubtedly and thereafter took the sole jurisdiction over the schools of the parish. 

The record book of our school society has disappeared and this causes a gap 
in the history of our schools which cannot be supplied. 

From 1796 till 1828 there is no record of the middle district school known to 
exist. During this period its affairs were managed entirely by the school society. 

The prices now paid are at the least fourfold those of that time, but it is a 
serious question whether we have any better teachers now-a-days. It is true the 
discipline then was stern and severe. Ready recourse was had to the rod, the 
ruler and the dungeon. School government was more tyrannical than parental. 
We have better theories, better and simpler school books and apparatus, more 
attention is paid to the comfort and health of the scholar, and the science of 
teaching is taught in our normal school ; but our teachers are constantly changed, 
green hands are employed in our country schools, and if we happen to strike 
a good teacher it is only for a term or two. Our fathers employed the same 
teachers year after year, who engaged in it as a business, and certainly had the 
benefit of experience. They had to make the pens of the scholars and set them 
their copies in penmanship, and were ordinarily splendid penmen. Daniel Willard's 
penmanship, as clerk of the society, is almost like copperplate and he was an old 
school teacher. 

In 1839, by an act of the legislature tlie school districts were authorized for 
the first lime to elect a district committee who discharged all the duties previously 
performed by the committee appointed by the school society. (Acts of 1839, 
p. 48.) 
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At this important epoch in our district, when it was first fully emancipated 
from the school society, the number of children between foar and sixteen years of 
age, numbered in this and the other districts in Newington, were as follows : — 

North District, 43; Middle, 44; South, 61 ; Southeast, 30; Total, 168. The 
average attendance at the winter school was : in North District, 29 ; Middle, 30 ; 
South, 44; Southeast, 25. In addition to the common schools at that day, our 
fathers had the enterprise to provide an academy where a high school was kept 
for a quarter of a century. The Newington of to-day, with more children, has 
less school advantages. We have neither academy nor high school. We must 
acknowledge that we are more derelict in our duty in this respect than were our 
fathers. Is it not time for Newington to have a high sehoot where the poorest 
and richest together can have a higher order of education than is afforded by the 
<x>mmoQ school, and that without money and without price? The town hall 
furnishes a room ready to our hands ; shall we put a teacher there ? 

At a special meeting of the district held November 23, 1854, the school house 
was authorized to be moved to the present yard, which was conveyed to the 
-district by Edwin Wells. A committee was appointed to effect the removal, con- 
sisting of Heman A.- Whittlesey, Willis B. Davis and Edwin Wells. It was 
removed to a location a little northwest of the present structure. It more than 
fulfilled its duty in the century that has passed, and liowever many dear associa- 
tions may cling about it in our memories, it had outstayed its time and usefulness, 
and could no longer be tolerated by the advanced sentiment of this day ; we bid 
it farewell, and turn with relief to this new school house, which we welcome 
with heartfelt thanks to our building committee, who deserve from us the bene- 
diction, " well done, good and faithful servants." And let us here highly resolve 
that we will this day dedicate this structure to the instruction of the children of 
this district in the generations to come upon a standard of excellence as far 
superior to that which has passed away, as this model school house surpasses its 
centenarian predecessor. 

Orange. — Wm. A. Peck, Jr., Acting Visitor. 

The New Education, — The attention of the Board has often 
been called to the fact that those who had received primary in- 
struction elsewhere and by the so-called " new education," were 
in advance of our own children both in rudimentary drill and 
especially in penmanship. The Board recognized the fact that 
5uch results could not always be accidental but must be the 
outgrowth of better methods of instruction. The New Haven 
system of Primary instruction was agreed upon for the schools 
of Orange. It would be impossible in this report to fully set 
forth the merits of this "new education." We trust that our 
school registers will show an increased visiting list during the 
coming year, when any friend of the schools can see a practical 
illustration of the advantages of this change. It is too soon yet 
to realize the full benefits which will accrue, but already there 
are hopeful signs that our labors are not misdirected, in the in- 
creased interest in school work by the little children who find 
the new methods more natural and less irksome, while the rapid 
progress made is an earnest of better results throughout their 
whole school life. 

Marking, — A uniform system of "marking" has been adop- 
ted and is now in use in each school in the town. It was found 
that teachers were using different methods, some employing one 
standard and others another. 'MOO" and "10" were taken as 
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standards according to fancy or convenience, and reports were 
often made in decimals, and in some of the Districts no reports 
at all were in use. All this worked confusion both to parents 
and children. The Board now requires a standard of ''10,"* 
making "5" an average mark necessary for a successful reci- 
tation or examination. Each recitation is marked and the gen^ 
eral result is shown every month from an average sent to parents 
for their signatures. This, it seems to us, is much more just and 
gives to the parents an accurate idea of the standing and rank 
of their children. The old method of marking from the results 
of a monthly examination has been done away, but at the end 
of each term all children are examined and failure or excellence- 
here determines whether they can remain in their class or must 
drop out or can be promoted to another. 

Employment of Teachers by School Visitors. — For some years 
past the Board in its report has asked the town to give them 
power, after consultation with District (committees, to hire our 
teachers, and at the last annual town meeting such a resolution 
was offered and rejected. During the past year there have been 
special reasons why the Board should have had some voice in the 
matter, and we again ask that such power be granted. It is true 
that all teachers must pass the required examination before ob- 
taining a certificate to teach, but they are not infrequently hired 
just before the beginning of a term, and in case of an adverse 
examination more injury might result to the schools from refus- 
ing a certificate and the delay consequent in finding another 
teacher than by accepting those in many respects incompetent 
for the positions. For this and other reasons, your Board re- 
quests that the experiment may be tried for one year, and if the 
results are not satisfactory the present plan might be resumed. 

The District Committee and School Visitors have generally 
acted in harmony, but any attempt on their part to interfere with 
the instruction or grade of our schools must bring them in collis-^ 
ion with the School Visitors. In school matters, as in town and 
other affairs, *' economy," which restricts interests higher and 
more wide-reaching than the pennies saved, is expensive and dis- 
astrous in its results. 

Oxford. 

Duty of Parents, — Another retarding force is, that the teachers 
know too little of the parents, and vice versa. It is beneficial, 
especially in the case of younger pupils, that there should be a 
more intimate acquaintance between teacher and parents. It is 
a help to the teacher to know whether the home training of the 
pupil is good or bad, and essential that the parents should know 
what are the manners, morals, and especial fitness of the teacher. 
Where the child is the only medium of communication, without 
further acquaintance,^ false impressions are likely to be made on 
either side. A notable instance occurred the last year. A 
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teacher every way fitted taught in one of our schools. The 
scholars who had been used to teachers of the patting and coax- 
ing order — took a dislike to an easy, hut dignified manner, which 
was not austere, but enlivened with an occasional smile — and 
very soon the parents -with responsive chord were complaining 
to the School Visitors, of the teacher's unfitness, before they had 
seen her ; and it required our strongest assertions in favor of the 
teacher, and a period of some time mutual acquaintance, to prove 
the fact, that the teacher was one of the best they have ever 
employed. When the teacher is spoken of before the pupils^ 
whether at home or abroad, it should be with respect, if at all, 
else the success of that teacher is imperiled, and loss is likely to 
accrue to the district. Such a result happened in a gossipy 
neighborhood the last year. A state of things surely little tend- 
ing toward improvement. 

Small Schools. — Again in our sparsely settled town, where 
there are too many schools — some, of course, are very small. 
Could we re-district the town, as we have often advocated 
doing, many pupils in the now small districts would be benefited 
by gaining more school money, with longer terms of school- 
ing, and at the same time the tax payer would be benefited by 
less aggregate expenditure than is now made. Where the schools 
are small, we lose the stimulus of numbers, of the rivalries of 
ambitious pupils, and of push in teacher and scholar. The 
teacher knowing that there is little to do, is apt to do but 
little and often is tired at that. The pupil lacking incentive, 
unless he is naturally studious, and has go in himself, outdoes 
the teacher in listlessness, and at the end of the term, is not far 
ahead of where he began. Without a little encouragement 
he learns nothing to what he should, and improvement is not 
made. No school should be taught where there are less than 
eight scholars, but allowance should be made for the schooling of 
such in an adjoining district. The statute la\^ which discrimin- 
ates, where there are less than 24 scholars, should be repealed, 
and a substitute enacted, making 30 weeks the uniform term of 
schooling, f pr it is manifestly unjust that there should be six weeks 
more given one than to another, where all are taxed alike, and no 
one's fault that children do not multiply in every section alike. 

Plymouth. — L. D. Baldwin, Acting School Visitor. 

Normal School, — It is a satisfaction to me to report three of 
our young people intimating an intention of availing themselves 
of the benefits of the Normal School. While it is a surprise 
that so few turn their attention to the honorable business of 
teaching, it is more surprising that a much smaller number attend 
this training institution. I neither claim nor admit that the 
Normal training can manufacture finished teachers to order from 
any material furnished, but it is true that where a natural apti- 
tude for a teacher's work exists, it will be so developed and 
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directed by such training as to produce the best results with the 
least seeming outlay of effort. To any one at all familiar with 
school work the " method" of the Normals will be apparent from 
the first entrance into their schools. Everything in their work 
being reduced to order ; it is conducted with a quiet efficiency 
which is in striking contrast to the hurry, worry and anxiety so 
unpleasant to witness in the labors of some of those who have 
not availed themselves of this invaluable aid. The prejudice of 
our people is slowly but surely wearing away as they see the 
practical application of Normal methods in the schools of their 
own vicinity, and I am sure it will be more rapidly dissipated as 
the people becpme more familiar with the labors of what they 
are pleased to term " manufactured teachers." In this connec- 
tion I wish to say that I think it wise for our young people to 
try their skill at teaching a term or two before entering the 
Normal school, provided they can find districts willing to give 
them a trial, thus proving their aptitude for the work if they 
possess it. 

Course of Study. — After several years of effort the School 
Board in connection with the principals of the two leading 
schools of the town adopted a course of study for the high de- 
partments of those schools, which has now been in use for a 
year, and its beneficial results are so obvious that I think no one 
would desire to go back to the haphazard style of the past. Un- 
der this " course," promotions are intended to be strictly on the 
ground of merit, and after time for the more full development 
of the system, more of stringency in examinations would prob- 
ably be advisable. Faithful scholars would thus be rewarded, 
and heedless ones would be reminded that '*no excellence can 
be expected without labor," and consequently the pathway to 
promotion must be strown with work, faithful and persistent. 
Unfortunately a change of teachers in No. 1 will interfere with 
the best results expected, for the old corps of teachers, origina- 
ting the plan and organizing classes under it, would in the present 
year carry their pupils to a higher position than would be attain- 
able by the new teachers, however faithful. This is v^ry obvi- 
ous, witht>ut any disparagement to the teachers now engaged, 
and is a strong plea for retaining successful teachers where it 
can be done consistently. 

RiDGEFiELD. — L. W. Abbott, Secretary. 

Trained Teachers, — As a rule those teachers who have had the 
advantages of one or more terms in the State Normal School, 
have done much better work than those who have not. 

New School House, — During the year the long waited for cen- 
tral graded school has been provided for. The new school house 
has been finished and furnished at a cost of about $4,000. The 
site given by Mr. P. C. Lounsbury, is valued at ($1,050) one 
thousand and fifty dollars. 
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Salem. — Jairus Ordway, Acting School Visitor. 

Length of Terms,— *-One point is, that the Winter terms are 
too long in comparison with the Summer terms, and too large a 
proportion of the money is expended on them, leaving only about 
130 for the Summer. With some exceptions, it is unreasonable 
to expect a good summer school, with so small an amount of means. 

Time of holding District Meetings, — Another point sug- 
gested last year, is that of holding the Annual Meetings of the 
districts earlier in the season, before August Slst, which is the 
close of school year. The arguments in favor of this are: 

Ist. It is putting things in their proper place to have the an- 
nual officers commence their term of service at the beginning of 
the year for which they are elected, which is Sept. 1st. 

2d. It is quite an advantage to be ready to engage a teacher 
before many have taken schools, because the best are liable to be 
engaged first, or if not, there is a smaller number to choose from. 
We think if Committees would consider these points, they would 
see that there are some real advantages to be gained by these 
changes. 

Salisbury. — J. H. Hurlburt, Sec. Board of School Visitors. 

Requirements of Teachers. — During the year the schools have 
been in better condition than for several previous years, owing to 
the fact that the examination of teachers, held just before the 
opening of the school year, was of unusual severity, but few en- 
tering it unless they felt qualified to submit to a rigorous test. 
The standard was placed at 15 in a possible 100, and whoever 
fell below that point did not secure a certificate. A high stand- 
ard of literary qualifications should be demanded, and year by 
year advanced in a reasonable ratio, as a spur to the teachers to 
more thoroughly prepare themselves for their duties. Literary 
qualifications, however, do not alone make the competent instruc- 
tor, nor give us such teachers as warrant that progress in intel- 
lectual, moral and social attainments which your children ought 
to make during their school years. Teachers should be secured 
of high moral worth, possessed of many acc6mplishments of mind 
and heart, elegant and correct of speech and manners, that the 
very contact of your children with them may ensure their im- 
provement in all the virtues and graces. Many teachers have a 
fair aquaintance with the subjects required by law to be taught, 
yet have unladylike ways, speak with a decided twang, some- 
times indistinctly, often ungrammatically and in a slovenly man- 
ner, unbecoming in those who are educating the young. These 
are matters of the greatest consequence, and appeal in the 
strongest terms to those who patronize our public schools, and, 
in fact, to every citizen of the town who takes any pride in her 
intellectual and moral advancement. We have made little pro- 
gress in our public schools towards a higher development, al- 
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though, everywhere, in every department of life and activity, the 
world has been making giant strides in that direction. 

Industrial Education. — We require by law no more of the 
teachers of our public schools now than was demanded of them 
fifty years ago. Within that period, however, great civil, social, 
intellectual, moral and industrial changes have been wrought 
throughout the civilized world. The demands made upon the 
brain and physical workers of to-day are so much greater in 
every department of life, that a higher preparation to meet those 
demands is absolutely required. The vast strides that have been 
made in every branch of applied science, and the practical aboli- 
tion of apprenticeship, render it a matter of the greatest conse- 
quence to the young that they should be taught something of 
the practical affairs of life. An industrial plan of education, 
joined with our public school system, would give the rising gen- 
eration no excuse for the oft-repeated complaint, that a young 
man can find nothing to do. Every calling which requires but 
little preparation to enter, is crowded ; and there are no places for 
the swarms of young men who are looking for clerkships and 
such light employment. Young men go out from our schools 
with little or no knowledge of mechanical and industrial science. 
Whatever they learn of agriculture they must learn by the hard 
lessons of their own experience, while laboring to secure a liveli- 
hood. Industrial schools should be established in every town 
and village, where the number of inhabitants is sufficient to war- 
rant their support; and being free, and a part of the school 
system, every child, unless otherwise educated, should be com- 
pelled to attend them, not for the brief period of thirteen weeks, 
but for thirty weeks or more. Why should not the State make 
useful as well as cultured citizens ? Her prosperity, her stability 
depend not more on the intellectual development, than upon 
their ability to perform well and willingly every duty in life. 
The streets of our towns are crowded with young men, who have 
been educated to the idea that they were not born to bear the 
burdens of manual toil. The products of such industrial, agri- 
cultural or commercial schools might, under a wise system, be 
made to yield largely to their own support, and thus lighten 
the burden the State would assume. In the densely populated 
kingdom of Prussia, every boy is not only compelled to attend 
school, making illiteracy impossible; but is taught a trade or 
profession; and to-day, in some humble workshop, the son of the 
Crown Prince, heir to the imperial crown of Germany, is serving 
an apprenticeship at a trade. That people have struck the key- 
note of national greatness, in advanced universal education, and 
in the means of universal industry. The rapid growth of our 
country, in every department of industry, its wonderful capacity 
for development, and the unlimited demand for all the accesso- 
ries of comfort, elegance and refinement, keep wide open all the 
avenues of production. In the race of invention and discovery, 
the educated mechanic, farmer or laborer has all the advantage. 
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Qualifications of Teachers. — Much has been done to improve 
methods of instruction, but whoever is familiar with our public 
schools, must lament the lack of system, the bungling methods of 
imparting instruction, and the vast amount of time squandered 
in obtaining the meagre amount of training afforded by them. 
Years are often expended when months would be adequate, un- 
der proper instruction. No teacher should ever be placed in 
charge of any public school, who has not a sufficient knowledge 
of every subject required to be taught, to be able to instruct her 
classes without the aid of a text-book. Who that does not know 
aiithmetic as a system, and cannot give every principle without 
confining one's self to a text-book, in class, can teach it ? Who 
that has no idea of natural expression, who pays no regard to 
-correct pronunciation and speaks with a decided provincialism, 
•can instruct pupils in reading ? Who that has no conception of 
the earth and its relations to the sun, the mighty agent in the 
hand of God, which makes the science of geography possible, 
who knows or thinks nothing of the wonderful physical features 
of our globe, why rivers run and fountains spring forth, why na- 
tions of men possess different characteristics, and why the great 
centres of population, commerce and wealth are where they are, 
-can teach that most comprehensive of all sciences ? Who that 
never read the Constitution of the United States can teach a 
-child anything of that beautiful governmental structure under 
which he lives ? Who that cannot use her native tongue properly 
oan be expected to instruct the yoimg in correctness and elegance 
of speech ? These are pertinent questions, and those who have 
the welfare of our public schools in their keeping, must seriously 
-consider them. That person who best knows a subject, every- 
thing else being equal, must best be able to teach it. How can 
a half -taught superficial Miss, who never had a serious thought 
in her life, be expected to give that amount of attention and 
thought to her duties as her teacher, which the needs of her 
young charge demand ? How many teachers are placed in our 
schools, not because they have any peculiar fitness for the work, 
but for some reason in which the good of the poor unfortunate 
-children has no place ! It is of the utmost importance — a fact 
which cannot be too strongly urged upon your attention — ^that 
those who have the early tra-ining of our youth, particularly in 
public schools, should have the very highest endowments of mind 
And heart. The years from 6 to 16 are the most important in 
the school life of a child, and for this work the highest ability 
and broadest culture demanded in any position of an instructor, 
should be required. A smattering of Greek and Latin may suf- 
fice in the instructor to carry a boy from 16 on to his college 
preparation; but unless a foundation has been laid in industrious 
and systematic early training, subsequent work often amounts to 
little. 

Primary Instruction, — I wish to call particular attention to 
the subject of primary instruction. At the opening of the school 
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year, I ordered upon my own responsibility, all the primary 
schools to close at 3 o'clock, and had I dared to stem the proba- 
ble torrent of indignation from such an order, I should have for- 
bidden teachers to allow pupils under six years of age, to attend 
the afternoon sessions of such schools. Parents would of their 
own accord take such a course, did they understand the fact that 
young children are not able to endure any protracted mental 
strain, and that the greatest evils may result from overtaxing 
them. What instruction is given in such schools should be al- 
most entirely oral, of interest to the pupils, and may be made the 
most practical of any in their entire school course. Much natu- 
ral history may be taught by familiarizing them with plants and 
animals and natural objects of every kind. But few children can 
thus early grasp the study of numbers without a severe mental 
effort, and their progress is so slow that their time is almost 
wasted, a vast deal of the teacher's patience exhausted, and in 
many instances, a disgust for work is acquired which may affect 
a child's mental activity ever afterward. Thus children are 
often made stupid and dull. Primary instruction before eight 
years of age, should never include anything but the simplest 
combinations in numbers. Teach the child when young to speak 
properly; struggle energetically against bad habits in reading; 
help him to cultivate a pleasing voice and manner; teach him 
propriety, politeness and respect to his superiors; take him ta 
the fields to learn of nature ; interest him in the form, beauty and 
adaptation of the works of God; teach him of his own body, its 
formation and the use of its organs, and you will have given him 
a taste for learning which can be acquired in no other way. By 
such a course you will avoid the fearful danger of his acquiring 
a distaste for study. 

Libraries, — The subject of school libraries should receive some 
attention from the proper authorities. It is possible to secure 
for each district a small collection of standard books, and by a 
judicious system of exchange among the districts, to place all the 
books within the reach of every pupil of the public schools. If 
each district should gather a collection of 50 books, these com- 
bined would amount to 650 volumes, which would afford a large 
variety of reading. There could be an arrangement by which no 
book would be duplicated — their selection by mutual consent, 
being left to some suitable person, who would hold a catalogue 
of the entire collection. By such a plan much of the miserable 
trash which finds its way into the hands of the young would be 
displaced by the better books in the school libraries. Parents 
and teachers do not give the subject of reading that attention 
which its importance demands. They do not appreciate the fact 
that the character of the young is largely moulded by the books 
and periodicals they are allowed to read. The home and the 
school influences should be united to stem the tide of vile litera- 
ture which is engulfing in its slime so much of the good in the 
minds of our youth. 
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Teacherf^ Meetings. — ^Teachers' meetings should be made a 
regular feature in your school system. A half day should be set 
apart every fortnight or month for such meetings, and every 
teacher be compelled to attend them. Such meetings might be 
held in the several districts most accessible, and methods of in- 
struction illustrated by keeping the school in session where the 
meeting is held. Such gatherings have had a wonderful effect 
upon the teaching in the past, and their opportunities for good 
should not be lost upon the pupils of our schools. 

Sharon. — Geo. A. Kelsey, Sec. Board of School Visitors. 

Experience of I'eaehera, — I do not think it best to speak of the 
teachers separately, but if I place them in two classes I must 
give the preference to the teachers of experience who have 
taught a number of terms — old teachers we say, but I would take 
one and possibly two of those who have not taught more than 
two and three terms and place one of them near the head in the 
first class, but I think I would in no case place one of the old 
teachers in the second class. And why should it not be so? 
Why should not experience be a good teacher for teachers as well 
as for persons in other vocations ? We like to employ and have 
the services of professional men who have had experience, and 
long experience. Shall we make exception with teachers ? 

Stafford. — Rev. G. V. Maxham, Secretary and Acting Visitor. 

Changes of Districts. — Stafford is one of the largest towns in 
the State. It has more territory than Norwich an3 New London, 
or Hartford and New Haven combined. It is divided into six- 
teen school districts, the largest of which. Square Pond, would 
make a fair-sized township. Formerly there were seventeen 
districts, but recently one of the central districts, the Webber, 
was abolished, and its territory divided among adjoining districts. 
Until recent times the population of the town was pretty evenly 
distributed, and, the upland districts, though roughly hilled and 
largely wooded, had crowded school-rooms. But with the 
increase of mills along the streams, there came a steady shifting 
of families toward these busier localities. Many hill farms on 
which large families were reared have now been deserted by the 
old occupants. In many instances the land has been denuded of 
its timber, and turned over cheaply to the stranger, or left for a 
second crop of timber by its owners, while the buildings, which 
still awaken the memory of many a bright romance, are left to 
the swift decay that follows neglect. According to the last cen- 
sus of the children between the ages of four and sixteen years, 
taken in January, there were in seven districts nine hundred, 
and in the other nine, one hundred children. Of the one thous- 
and and thirty-eight children registered in town, six hundred 
and ninety-sevien are in two districts. 
14 
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Whether to repair, or build anew, or send their children to 
schools in adjoining districts, are questions which those inter- 
ested find hard to answer. Soon or late such questions in some 
cases will have to be answered by the town. But it is not the 
wish of the town to abolish any district while a spark of hopeful 
life remains, or to see any part of her territory, large as it is, 
ostracised and rendered worthless in the market. If one part 
suffers, all the other parts suffer with it, and the town is too well - 
posted in political economy at its centers of activity and wealth, 
to suffer itself to be handicapped with schoolless regions given 
over without any further hope to birches and rocks. We have 
thrown our darkest shadows upon the picture that we have pain- 
ted. But we have hope for the depopulated districts. We 
believe that they have reached their lowest ebb. The misfortune 
that has come upon them is greatly overbalanced by the unwonted 
good fortune that seems to be descending now upon some of 
their sister districts ; and out of this good fortune they will by 
and by, we believe, pluck a happy deliverance. 

An increase in business, in population, and general prosperity 
in any part of the town reacts healthily on all the other parts 
through larger demands for supplies and the opening of brisker 
and more profitable home markets. Over and above this we be- 
hold here and there in the districts themselves simple and yet 
portentous signs of coming good which add to our hopefulness. 
At no time within the last twenty years have the bright young 
men detained on the farms to take care of the old folks shown 
such a disposition as now to mate and bring home their young 
wives to stay. ^ And this laudable disposition will be greatly en- 
couraged by the large and rapidly increasing demands made in 
the home market for the produce of their land and labor. Every 
worthy young man who decides to marry and remain and work 
the old farm of his fathers becomes a personified hope and a center 
of very vital power in his district. In this true way, soon or late, 
at least some of these districts about which we are so solicitous 
will find a happy deliverance. The problem, therefore, that 
revolves most urgently in our minds is not about a hopeful 
future, but as to how we shall most decently and profitably 
bridge over the space between to-day and that future. A plan 
has been warmly advocated to the writer by the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, Mr. Hine, which is well worth the 
most serious consideration. 

Without necessarily abolishing the small districts they may be 
grouped together in classes ; each class to consist, say, of three. 
Let a good school be maintained in the most convenient or cen- 
tral district of each class and the town be at the expense of 
transporting the children in the other districts of the class to and 
from school. 

By the adoption of this plan no child would be in danger of 
losing its school privileges, and the one school thus unified would 
be much better than the now existing three schools ; for a new- 
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interest would be awakened, and whereas in a school of only five 
or six children not far advanced, a teacher, however good, can 
hardly help becoming dull and uninterested, there would be in 
the proposed school three times that number, who would exert 
the magnetic force of numbers upon each other and upon the 
teacher, and new ambitions and rivalries would arise, and a whole- 
some spirit of emulation be quickened, while the expense to the 
town would be lessened rather than enlarged, for it is believed 
that the difference in cost between one school and three would 
more than cover the necessary expense of transportation. 

Wages of TeacJiers, — We often do our teachers injustice. We 
expect of them more than we have a right to expect. We do 
not pay for tried talent and experience ; and if we get such it is 
through some happy combination of circumstances in which the 
pay is but a minor factor. Teachers in the largest schools 
receive from the public funds in no instance over thirty-two dol- 
lars a month ; if they receive more than this it is from district 
contributions ; while in the small schools the wages allowed from 
the treasury are only twenty dollars a month in summer and 
twenty-four in winter. Out of this modest pay must be taken 
from two dollars and fifty cents to threfe dollars a week for board 
— not including, frequently, Saturdays, Sundays, and washing — 
unless, fortunately, the teacher is able to board at home. In fact, 
at the present rate of wages, the ability to board at home is more 
potential than the ability to teach in determining the selection 
of teachers. Under these circumstances we should, instead of 
over-much fault-finding, be led to thank the good Providence 
that has given us so many really excellent teachers. 

DiMrict Committees. — There is at the present time in the most 
of the school districts a serious and growing evil that should be 
abated. We refer to the reluctance on the part of citizens to 
serve as standing committees. Unless there is a change for the 
better the town will be forced to adopt the union system and to 
throw all of the care of the schools directly into the hands of the 
visitors. A good committee, next to a good teacher, is of prime 
importance to the welfare of a school. 

Under a new enactment each large district is to have a commit- 
tee consisting of three members, with one to be retired while one 
is added each year. This continues two experienced members 
on the committee, and will remedy the difficulty that confronts 
the committees that stand for only a year in making out the 
reports required by the State. W ould it not be well for all of 
the districts to adopt the plan ? We think it would tend to do 
away with the reluctance to serve of which we have spoken. 

Sterling, — J. A. B. Douglass, Acting Visitor. 

School Visitors, — ^If the town should select the best qualified 
persons for its Board of Education — men who will be interested 
in the welfare of our schools, and they select the one best quali- 
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fied for acting visitor and keep him in a term of years, we should 
receive more benefit for the money we expend for our schools ; 
for where do we need " Civil Service Reform " more than in the 
management of our schools ? We think it would be a benefit 
and saving to the town for the Board to hire the teachers. 

SuFFiELD. — George F. Kendall, Secretary. 

Need of Apparatus, — The Board is of the opinion that if the 
people would wake up to the fact that teachers could not do good 
work without suitable school furniture, and understand that a 
globe the size of your fist, a wood box and a pointer, were not 
first class appliances to teach geography, they would procure suit- 
able apparatus and employ such in teaching. The State makes 
ample provision if the people would do their part willingly and 
not grudgingly. The teachers might help themselves if they would,, 
by trying to get the children interested in better school appara- 
tus, and in this way the parents. It does not seem necessary 
(sickness alone excepted) that the children of the town should 
be absent from school at least twenty days in the school year on 
an average, when Saturciay is given for recreation or labor. 
Parents may say they have a right to do as they please with 
their children. Granted to a certain extent, but beyond that you 
injure yourself as well as the child, by dwarfing the mind of the 
child and narrowing your own. 

Employment of Teachers, — The Board would also recommend 
that more care be taken by committees in employing teachers. 
Selecting those who are not content with simply hearing recita- 
tions or listening to magpie chattering of pupils who know many 
things practically, and many more confusedly, but enaploy those 
who have the true conception of a teacher's duties. Those who 
can draw information from passing events and impart the infor- 
mation they gain to others. I do not mean by this that we are in 
favor of disposing of text books, but of using and imparting 
general information in connection with books. Many rules are 
learned and theories followed that cannot be practically used in 
after life. In short, make use of everything that is practicable 
in a common school education. With such preparation the boy 
or girl will become most capable of self-support, and of con- 
tributing to the common good. 

VoLUNTOWN. — A. E. Bitgood, Acting School Visitor. 

Advantages of Good Buildings. — The construction and comfort 
of school rooms is closely connected with the love of study, with 
proficiency in study, with health, with anatomical formation, and 
with length of life. Teachers as well as pupils suffer much incon- 
venience, for want of proper school accommodations. Children, 
confined to a small, inconvenient and uncomfortable school room^ 
are not so easily controlled ; and hence a greater degree of effort 
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and watchfulness is required to preserve good order. Teachers 
also suffer inconvenience, and their labors are much retarded, 
from a lack of suitable recitation benches and good blackboards. 
The absence of such furniture detracts very much from the 
pleasure and profit of a school, as well as tends to discourage the 
teacher. And yet it is expected that the teacher will teach his 
scholars just as much and just as well as if he were supplied with 
outline maps, globes, charts, and all the appurtenances of a well 
furnished school room. 

Some of our districts have a morbid fear of school expenses, 
^hey have so long enjoyed the advantages of our noble school 
fund, that they do not appreciate it. Were they deprived of it 
for a few years, we think they would know better how to value 
it. But well supplied as they are with public money it seems to 
us that the people in any district can well aiBFord to build and 
furnish a good school house at their own expense. Did parents 
know the many evils incidental to a poor ill-furnished school 
room, we think they wquld not be slow in removing them. 

Attendance, — Irregular attendance still continues to impair 
the progress and usefulness of our schools. This is a subject 
upon which it seems necessary to have *' line upon line." Atten- 
tion has been called to this evil in the annual reports for many 
years past, and urgent appeals made to remedy it. But little has 
been accomplished thus far towards its correction. The root of 
the evil still remains untouched. Here the fault lies mainly with 
the parents, who do not seem to appreciate the importance of a 
good education for their children. 

The loss of one or two days in a week, or whole weeks in suc- 
cessioii to any scholar, puts him backward in his studies, lowers 
bis position in his class, destroys his interest in the school, and 
mars, if not ruins, his education. For parents to make unreason- 
able demands on the school hours, which of right belong to the 
child, is selfish and blameworthy in the extreme. It is doing a 
wrong to children for which they will have ground of complaint 
against their parents, and may justly reproach their memory, 
through a whole life of ignorance, if not of shame. The motive 
that induces parents thus to wrong their children is plainly avar- 
ice, and a love of gain. There are parents in our midst, who, 
from selfishness and cupidity, are willing to hurry their children 
into the factory and the workshop and there confine them to 
unbroken bodily toil, year after year, thus depriving them of all 
the means of intellectual and moral improvement. Such cupidity 
on the part of parents, and such contempt of the public welfare 
for the sake of gain, should be no longer tolerated in our town. 

The law which was enacted to prevent the infliction of this 
highest species of injustice upon children should be sufficiently 
enforced in every school district of the town. It would, indeea, 
be most lamentable as well as self -contradictory, if with our com- 
mon schools devised on the hypothesis of common intelligence 
and morality, we allow a class of children to grow up in our 
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midst, abandoned to ignorance and vice, which are almost certaii» 
to bring degradation, if not utter ruin, upon them in some way. 
Some of our tax -payers seem to think that our schools cost too 
much. We cannot have good schools at less expense. To sup- 
port a poor school is the most expensive as well as the most 
foolish thing for us to do. Poor schools beget poverty, but good 
ones contribute to our wealth. We are too poor for a poor 
school but rich enough for a good one. But we cannot have- 
good schools without good teachers, and good teachers cannot be 
secured without adequate pay. Teachers, who have devoted time 
and money in properly fitting themselves for their work, demand' 
suitable compensation for their services. We believe in liberal 
salaries and a high standard of requirement. For such an outlay 
we shall receive adequate returns. Let us then appreciate the 
worth of good teachers, and be more willing to reward them lib- 
erally. And this, too, would be the surest method of ridding the 
profession of such incumbents as are a disgrace to it and a hind- 
rance to its elevation. 



Wallingford. — Frederick S. Morrison, Principal. 

Teachers' Meetings, — I found our school supplied with good 
teachers, but with an almost entire lack of unity, the teachers 
working to the best of their ability, but on diverging lines of 
method and treatment. Such a policy is always subversive of 
good general results. " A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together " is what tells in school work as well in other pursuits. 

Our first task was to remedy this defect seen by all. By 
frequent teachers' meetings where the freest interchange of ideas 
was encouraged, by visits of inspection by the principal, coupled 
with suggestions, by marking out a definite amount of work for 
each room and seeing that this was aimed at, we have obtained a 
unity of result, and have gained an amount of concurrent success 
that was surprising to both principal and teachers. This result I 
credit to the careful endeavors of the teachers to carry out the 
policy decided upon in our teachers' meetings. ' 

Industrial Education, — I wish to call your attention to a fault 
of our school system frequently deplored by Wallingford business 
men. We are not educating our boys to take the positions they 
ought, in our local manufactories. All our skilled labor is called in 
from adjacent towns, while our own boys must learn elsewhere or 
fill menial or secondary places at home. The evil is patent to all, 
and the question naturally arises, what is the remedy ? I have 
had frequent conversations with our manufacturers, all of whom 
recognize the need of some reform, but are at a loss for the 
means. The fact however still stares us in the face, that we must 
do something in the line of industrial instruction. Handwork 
and drawing will, if carefully systematized, gradually remedy the 
present evil. 
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Safa/ries of Teachers, — I would suggest the emiuent propriety 
qf fixing the salary of the primary teachers on par with the 
others. Here, if nowhere else, do we need good teachers. The 
plea that we can fill the places for less is worse than foolish, it is 
suicidal. It puts a premium upon poor teachers. The fact that 
so many are willing to take such places should militate against 
the policy you at present pursue. "As the twig is bent, the 
tree's inclined," is a maxim that holds good here. Many of our 
present troubles are directly traceable to the fact that it takes 
ten years to overcome the defects of the first two or three. Not 
more than one in ten of good teachers is capable of teaching a 
primary room properly. What then can you say of the ratio 
subsisting among the poor ones ? This work requires a special 
aptitude. Avoid then a policy that will tend to make our best 
teachers seek the higher grades to the detriment of the lower. * 

Warren. — W. S. Colton, Acting School Visitor. 

Need of Uniform Text Books, — I cannot pretend to be satisfied 
with the system of Common Schools, as now existing and opera- 
ting in this Commonwealth of Connecticut. Fifteen years of 
observation and studv of its practical working have steadily 
increased my dissatisfaction with the system as a whole. It is 
needless to specify details at length. But there is want for one 
thing, of a State central authority to enforce a general uniform- 
ity in the introduction and use of school books in all the towns 
and districts of the State. At present this want produces confu- 
sion, hinders instruction, and increases the labors and discourage- 
ments of the teacher. 

Need of better Teachsrs, — Again, there is need of aid and 
encouragement to a higher grade of knowledge and ability on 
the part of the teachers themselves. I have not found, year after 
vear, that candidates for teachers have improved in these respects, 
but the contrary. 

Watbrtown. — Rev. James Stoddard, Acting Visitor. 

The Watertown Library. — If we took simply the records in the 
Secretary's book for our guide, we should be led to suppose that 
the Watertown Library Association came into being spontaneously 
nearly twenty years ago. It is very seldom, if ever, that a library 
association or any other like public institute comes into existence 
all at once and de novo. In most every case the law of evolution 
has been at work. There have been numerous stages of develop- 
ment more or less direct, with whose final result we are familiar. 

In the case of the Watertown Library it is quite hard, if not 
impossible, to trace these. There had been from time to time 
various book clubs and reading circles in the town ; some of 
them quite general, others of small extent. All seem to have 
died of inanition. No one was the direct progenitor of the 
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present Library Association. Yet it cannot be doubted that all, 
however little or indirectly, had contributed somefhing towar^ 
preparing the public mind for a larger venture in intellectual 
improvement than had before been attempted. Hence it was 
that a meeting of the citizens of the town, called to consider the 
feasibility of starting a library, etc., was so enthusiastically at- 
tended, as it appears. This meeting was held in the town hall 
on March 28, 1865. 

After voting that it was, in the judgment of the citizens then 
present, expedient to establish a library, a number of commit- 
tees were appointed : one to secure a place for a library ; one to 
correspond with other librarians; one to draft a constitution, etc., 
and, the most important of all, one to solicit subscriptions. Mat- 
ters were pushed along rapidly ; all of the committees did good 
work. Some $625 was subscribed at once, and a commodious 
room was secured in a building centrally located. A librarian 
was appointed and a constitution was adopted. The principal 
features of this instrument were the creation of an executive 
committee which should take charge of all affairs relating to the 
library, and the article on membership which made every person 
who subscribed a dollar a member for a year, with all privileges. 
These two features contributed largely to the success of the 
library ; for from the very beginning it has steadily progressed. 
In the first three years nearly $1,000 was subscribed. 

At the second annual meeting, 1867, the librarian reported 105 
members, 59o volumes and 16 periodicals. Taken from this time 
on for the next ten years the library went along steadily. There 
was every now and then a subscription paper circulated ; once in 
a while a concert or a lecture, and an occasional donation. The 
average annual income was about $200 ; about 80 new volumes 
were added every year, and there was an average of 96 annual 
subscribers. Thus quite a collection of books had been made. 
But at this point the general interest in the library was at a low 
ebb. The subscription papers did not avail much. It was the 
critical time in the history of the library. This was met by the 

fenerosity of one of Watertown's best citizens. Dr. John De- 
'orest, who gave $5,000 to the association, as an endowment 
fund. The bequest provided that the income alone should be 
used, and that exclusively for books; not at all for the running 
expenses. This fund was given Jan. 1, 1876, and changed the 
whole character of the association. It was soon found that its 
present constitution was too loose-jointed to guarantee its being 
a faithful administrator of the trust, and it was determined to give 
it a permanent legal organization. This was effected by the 
adoption of a special charter, granted by the Legislature at the 
session of 1879. This charter made the Library Association a 
close corporation and empowered it to hold money in trust. 
For this a special board of trustees was provided. The 
library was growing fast, and upwards of 200 volumes were be- 
ing added every year. The previously commodious quarters 
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were becoming crowded, and search was being made for some 
larger and more suitable room. Talk was had of the remote 
possibility of a library building. When at this juncture another 
benefactor came forward, a brother of Dr. DeForest already 
mentioned, Mr. Benjamin DeForest, late of Hartford, but a na- 
tive of Watertown. This man gave $15,000, for the express pur- 
pose of erecting a library building. This was in the early 
summer of 1881. Steps were immediately taken towards the 
erection of a building. There was delay in securing a convenient 
«ite, in deciding upon the plans, and in other ways; haste was 
made slowly. Consequently it was not until the latter part of 
last April that ground was broken, upon a lot in the very center 
of the town. As yet the building is not completed, the delay 
l)eing caused by the non-forthcoming of the wood work. It was 
boped the library would go into its new home for winter quarters. 
But next spring will probably find it safely housed in the beauti- 
ful stone building which is its pride, and a chief ornament to the 
Tillage. 

Owing to its yet incomplete state a full description of the 
building cannot be given. It is built in the most substantial 
manner, of granite from the Monson quarries in Massachusetts. 
There are two stores in the front, and the rear runs back into an 
octagonal apex. The rear portion is the library proper, consist- 
ing of one large high room, capable o& easily accommodating 
20,000 volumes, with sufficient space left for a long reading room. 

The architect was J. W. Hills of Waterbury ; the contractors, 
Flint & Son of Monson, Mass. 

Since the beginning of the building, Dr. John DeForest has in- 
creased the endowment by a second $5,000, so that to-day, through 
the generosity of the two brothers, the library is made a perma- 
nent institution of this town. 

Much is due to the originator. Dr. Lewis ; much also to the 
faithful librarian. Miss Nancy Brown. 

West Hartford. — Sidney E. Clarke, Secretary. 

Stability of Schools. — Ordinarily the eight little democracies, 
supreme in their spheres as school districts, are to be viewed from 
year to year with comparatively no change, and with an adminis- 
tration of affairs of a nature so similar to that of years before, 
that, in general, little is to be said at this time that has not already 
been brought to your attention in previous reports. Seldom if 
over are there any radical changes, or startling, important inter- 
ruptions, such as call for particular notice in an annual report. 
For quite a number of years general comment upon the schools has 
been a reiteration of past reports, clothed, perhaps, in different 
phrases. 

Mental or physical disturbances rarely or ever infect our school 
system, unless forced upon us by natural causes, or a power out- 
lying our own jurisdiction. 
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The State, the financial fountain-head, still continues its gener- 
ous patronage of education. 

The philanthopic and patriotic citizens, on whom our system i» 
dependent for an arduous and unremunerative superintendence^ 
have never failed us. 

Districts called upon for an additional tax have always re- 
sponded with a promptitude characteristic of our municipality in. 
generous and noble acts. 

Evidences of discord, or jealousy, in the administration of dis- 
trict affairs have been conspicuously wanting. 

Stability and equilibrium of management has been notably 
coextensive with the eight districts. The general course of in- 
struction, with the same steady aim toward mental accomplish- 
ment, remains as before reported. 

Gradual evolution, formation, and growth of mind which fits, 
the youth for the faithful, honest, and able duties of after life is. 
the distinguishing feature of the past year's labor. The youth in 
our schools have been laying a foundation of intelligence, integrity^ 
and capacity, which if maintained in after years, leads to prom- 
inence in the social and political affairs of town, State and nation. 
The educational standard of our schools is above the average in 
the State. The moral standard of the district schools through- 
out the year has been excellent. The discipline has been lament- 
ably lax, and requires earnest attention. 

' Poor Buildings. — The building in the East district is worthy 
of little less than condemnation. Built on low, marshy ground,, 
low, cold, cheerless, dismal, gloomy, smoky, shabby, and lonely^ 
it offers no attraction to the scholar, the teacher, or residents of 
the district. Its location accommodates no one, save tramps, and 
about all of the attractiveness of the neighborhood can be sum- 
med up in the shrill, whistling blastis of winter, and the croaking 
miserere of frogs in spring. The only contiguous place of inter- 
est is the burial-ground whose only enchantment is a mental 
disturbance of fright by day and uncomfortable dreams at night. 
In point of wealth and eminence of mind this district stands first 
among the eight, but if this be fame or renown, then its escutch- 
eon will continue to be blemished so long as the district suffers 
such a school-house to remain as a blot. 

Attendance, — Any little home burden or duty has occupied the 
time of the scholars in preference to school. Boys are kept out to 
drive the family conveyance to the city because the father was 
busy with farm work, or to take the family on a visit to some 
friends in a remote part of the town. Lessons have been hard„ 
at times, and because the children have not mastered them, they 
have been allowed to remain at home. Another evil equally as 
great is the habit of leaving school during session. Excuses and 
requests are sent to teachers by the parents, and as teachers can- 
not establish an abitrary rule, the school is disturbed and broken 
up by these untimely withdrawals. Some of these requests came 
to the notice of your acting visitor, and we append a few samples. 
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Miss : 

Let my son oome out of school a half hour earlier than the other scholars,. 

because I don't want him to walk home with them. Mbs. . 



Miss : 

Please excuse my boy from school at three o'clock, because I want him to ga 
after the cows. Yours truly, . 

Teacher: 

Please let KaMe come home early to-night, for we are going to have company to 
supper. Mrs. . 

The evil of irregular attendance and untimely departures may 
not at first be seen by the parents, but those of us who have been 
interested in schools recognize it as one of the most fatal draw- 
backs to progression. A day's work lost cannot be recovered, 
and in every instance, the whole class are retarded by the one or 
two who are behind. The teacher's time and attention is intruded 
upon, and efforts that should be spent upon the class are lost upon 
these few who are behind the rest. It is impossible to " catch 
up," and gradually those who have been punctual and studious 
are drawn backward to the sluggards. 

Administration of School Affairs, — This subject, of how the 
school affairs can best be managed, is not new to you. As long 
ago as the month of October, 1877, a very respectable committee 
was appointed to consider the merits of the town system of 
school administration as contra-distinguished from the present 
system. This committee spent considerable time in investiga- 
tion, and in t^eir report to the town they expressed themselves 
unanimously in favor of the town system. 

The report was extremely brief, and scarcely went into the 
merits of the case, but enough was included therein to show that 
the committee to whom the matter had been left, had been thor- 
ough in the work and were decidedly in favor of making a change 
when the minds of the people should be ripe for it. To disestab- 
lish an old custom requires time and education. 

The American people think for themselves, and many of them, 
especially the people of our older, conservative New England 
towns, are wont to devote considerable time to the process of 
thinking. 

Many of the towns throughput the east have considered this 
subject, and many have changed from the old system to the new. 
In every instance known to the writer where such change has been 
effected, the new system has given better satisfaction than the old. 

The new system has advantages that can never be looked for 
in the old. It abolishes the old school districts and consolidates 
the management in the town. This management is non-partisan, 
which from the first principles is a boon to our town. It is 
economical. The responsibility can be tangibly located. It pro- 
vides better teachers for the same amount of expenditure. It 
protects and improves school property more ably and advanta- 
geously. It maintains a more perfect standard of instruction 
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and it has the prestige of having been long tried and highly- 
recommended by distinguished educators. 

When your committee reported upon this subject, they sub- 
mitted therewith a recommendation, substantially, that the 
people give the matter some attention with a view to informing 
themselves to a greater extent upon the subject. It is now near- 
ly six years since this report was submitted, and we suggest that 
the time has arrived when additional and more definite action 
should be taken. And with this recommendation we leave the 
matter for an early consideration. 

Public Exercises for Schools of Town. — Believing it advanta- 
geous to the cause of education to arouse the interest of the whole 
town, with the material we have to accomplish this end and with 
a town hall admirably adapted for such purposes, we would rec- 
ommend that a half -day of each term be devoted to a series of 
exercises consisting of readings, essays, and declamation, by 
scholars selected from each of the district schools ; that such 
exercises be holden in the Town hall, and that suitable prizes be 
offered by the town for superiority in these general exercises. 
This work can probably be best accomplished by a committee 
appointed for the purpose. This committee could be appointed 
at the annual town meeting, or the whole matter might be left 
with the Board of School Visitors with power. 

Westport. — A. N. Lewis, Secretary and Acting Visitor. 

G-if^ of High School Building, — For several years the Board 
of School Visitors have earnestly recommended to the town the 
establishment of a public High School, but thus far without suc- 
cess. Within a few weeks a benevolent and public spirited 
citizen, Horace Staples, Esq., has begun the erection of a substan- 
tial and elegant brick edifice to be used for a School of a high 
grade, and (if report be true) for a graded school of several 
departments, if the town, or a part thereof, shall see fit tt) estab- 
lish such an institution. 

The School Visitors desire to express their gratification that the 
time is not far distant when it will no longer be necessary, to 
send our children out of town to be educated in the higher 
branches of learning. They desire, also, to put on record their 
high appreciation of the generosity and wise benevolence which 
have prompted Mr. Staples to undertake this noble enterprise, 
which will be not only a blessing to the people of the town, but a 
fitting monument to perpetuate his honored name to the latest 
generations. * 

Woodbury. — W. J. Clark, Acting School Visitor. 

Method of Selection of Teachers, — Your board of school visi- 
tors are fully convinced that the greatest hindrance to success 

* It is understood that Mr. Staples will endow the Higher Department 
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in the schools of the town lies in the present method of selecting 
teachers. Through the negligence of some, and selfishness of 
other district committees, the board are unable to prevent the 
employment, in some cases, of teachers not well calculated for 
their position, though with educational qualifications sufficient to 
secure the required certificate. 

The selection of teachers by the board would necessitate no 
additional expense to the town or the district, and is respectfully- 
submitted for your further consideration. 
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HEPORT MADE TO THE COXJNCIL OF ^EDUCATION 

At a Meeting held in Hartford, December fS8th, 188S, 

At a meeting of the Council held in New Haven in June last, 
ive were appointed a committee to take into consideration the 
iiondition of the country schools and to report what, if any, effort 
on the part of this Association will tend to their improvement. 
In pursuance of our study we have addressed circular letters of 
inquiry to each member of all the Boards of School Visitors and 
Boards of Education in the several towns of the State. These 
gentlemen are, some of them, men of leisure, and others are indeed 
busy men of affairs, but practical and impatient of shams, and all 
have a personal and abiding wish for the good name of our 
schools, for it is natural that every man should wish that to be 
respectable for which he is responsible. Your committee would 
-express the hope that the twelve hundred letters so mailed may 
prove as many links of sympathy and cooperation between this 
association and the leading school men of the State. 

Our letters simply recited the fact of our appointment as a 
committee and asked aid in the solution of the question, How can 
our country schools be improved ? Specifically, we asked whether 
they would become better : (1) If our district lines were obliter- 
ated and the towns hired and paid as well as examined and super- 
vised ; (2) If our State Board of Education were to hold annual 
examinations supplementary to town examinations ; (3) If super- 
intendencies were to be established over counties or groups of 
towns ; (4) If our country work could be classified and the pupils 
of maturer age and higher grade could be brought into a central 
school ; and, (5) If our best pupils were encouraged to take a 
course in our Normal School before beginning to teach. The 
answers to our questions have not, of course, been numerous, but 
they have in varying degrees exhibited energy, diversity, sympa- 
thy and thought. 

Possibly these answers to inquirers are more outspoken than a 
formulated report to the State Board of Education. If no other 
conclusion can be drawn from these letters, this, at least,Jwill 
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stand : That there is a wide-spread attention given to the present 
-decaying influence of our country schools ; or, if it be wrong to 
assume their failure, then we will phrase it, that there is a deep 
interest in their success. Up to the time of our writing we have 
received eighty-five answers to our communication, and upon 
abstracts from these replies and upon our own observation we 
base the recommendations of our report. * 

The first fact which thrusts itself upon our notice is the pov- 
erty of the rural districts. For fifty years the stream of popula- 
tion has set towards our manufacturing centers and away from 
our hills and farms. For fifty years our cities have been growing 
richer and their schools better, and for fifty years our farming 
towns have been growing poorer in purse and in the quality of 
instruction given in their decaying school-houses. 

" I wdll not undertake to say what would best promote the edu- 
<3ational interests of our country schools," writes one of our corre- 
spondents, ** but our schools could be greatly improved by money. 
The enclosed statement will show about the grade of instruction 
that could be expected." The statement enclosed by the writer 
showed the appropriation by the town to its several school dis- 
tricts, closing with that of "North Hollow District," school 
taught twenty-four weeks, appropriation seventy dollars! The 
average wages for the town was $4.16 per week. Our correspond- 
ent concludes, " I would enjoy, very much, hearing remarks on 
this subject." 

One of our most thoughtful replies says : " The character of 
our rural population formed by the environments of their daily 
life, as a rule makes them frugal and industrious, but at the same 
time confident that their manner of life leaves little room for im- 
provement ; jealous of all their rights and economical in public 
expenditure. This state of afiairs prevents the payment of a rate 
of wages which will attract to our towns competent teaching 
talent, or retain within their limits any such talent as may be 
therein developed. And until we can pay our teachers better 
wages, no system of supervision or examination will effect any 
radical improvement in our public schools." 

" Then, too," continues the writer, " emigration robs us of our 
progressive element, who, if they remained at home, would in 
time ' leaven the whole lump.' As it is, those who remain are 
very conservative, and being satisfied with affairs as they exist, 
and dreading any expenses, they either openly or covertly retard 
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progress. Beside this our country towns are growing poorer 
every year; that is, the value of real estate is shrinking every 
year, which with the decreasing population, makes existence a 
serious problem with some of our debt-burdened towns." 

Another, writing from another part of the State, says: "It 
seems to me that we can do very little for our schools until we 
get more money. To that end no property whatever should be 
exempt from taxation. The tax on all property wherever located 
should be payable in the town where the owner resides . . . 
Until we pay more we must put up with the three-quarter farmer, 
part-teacher compound, who is also a member of the town boards 
and don't have to be examined. He can work four months for 
$100, do his chores mom and night, and sled logs Saturdays, and 
it is a bonanza for him." 

Referring to the statistical tables in the last report of the State 
Board of Education, your committee find that 63 towns out of 
167, pay their female teachers on the average less than ^25 per 
mouth. Admitting it to be true, that it is the relative cost of 
board and other necessary expenses wl\ich determines the value 
of the salary, and that these expenses are* much less in our 
country towns, it will still remain true that rate of wage is low. 
What esprit du corps ^ what consecration in her work, what eager- 
ness for self-improvement, what ambition to excel in her art can 
we expect from a woman who receives $200 or less per year ? 
No change in supervision or system can effect much until better 
wages are paid. 

Our attention is next called to the small number on register in 
many of our country schools, and to the fact that the attendance 
is variable. This means with most teachers many classes (with 
but two or three members), and a constant succession of rote- 
learning and rote-reciting, with little or no teaching. There is 
no emulation. The number is too few and the teacher too inapt,, 
to create it. " I would like to see the children of our town,"^ 
writes one of our correspondents, " centered in a common central 
building (if conveyance to and fro could be had), and so the work 
of teachers concentrated on fewer classes, to which more time 
could be given, as in the city schools. Wouldn't it cost less to 
educate our children (daily conveyance included), than in our 
present scattered way ?" And yet the same correspondent says : 
" In regard to classified instruction in dift'erent schools, I think 
that irregularity and non-attendance would make ineffectual such 
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a system in our town." Our answer is that the classified system 
might render attendance far more regular. Indeed, we see no 
way to correct this evil, but the classification of schools. That is 
to say that each town shall have power to make some one, two or 
three schools, schools of advanced grade, and send (or transport) 
its advanced pupils to those schools. Power to do this implies 
the assumption by the town of the duties now discharged by 
district committees, — a proposition we shall consider further on ; 
we are at present pointing out the gain of grading our country 
schools. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood here; we say that the 
attendance in some of our rural schools is small, — twenty, fifteen, 
ten, and even six pupils only often being on register. These we 
find divided into almost as many " classes " as there are pupils. 
Two miles away is another school house with no more pupils and 
no fewer classes. A mile and a half in another direction is a third 
scbool wearing the slow . hours away under precisely the same 
conditions. What we propose is that with a careful study of the 
ground, a Central Committee have the power, by the consent of 
the parents, to gather all the classes of the same grade into the 
same school room and under the charge of one teacher. This 
proposition is simply an application of the principle of the division 
of labor, and is its own argument. Do you say, " It is unusual ?" 
Yes, but there is always a first time. " It will take children too 
far from home and the care of the mother ?" But the teacher will 
feel an increased care. " Little children cannot go a great dis- 
tance in winter?" Little children shall be taught near home. 
" Parents will oppose ?" Parents when they see no harm, but a 
great good coming to their children, will gradually assent. " The 
distances are too great?" Not with horses. And if you add, 
" It can't be done ?" we reply that every thing can be done that 
must be done. 

It is true that this classification can scarcely be accomplished 
so long as district lines and district jealousy bar the way, and so 
we find the next subject demanding our attention to be a question 
of the continuance of the district. On this subject there is a 
surprising agreement among our correspondents. Not all of 
them touch upon this question, but of those who*do 77 per cent, 
favor the obliteration of district lines ; 1 1 per cent, oppose and 
1 2 per cent, are doubtful. 

One of our correspondents objects that we can pay no higher 
15 
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wage under town, than under district, management. In either 
case there will be just so much money to expend, and just so 
many to divide it among, and so no higher quotient, — the infer- 
ence, of course, being that if no higher wage be paid it is folly to 
expect better schools. We are not so sure of that. By classification 
and consolidation we shall hope ultimately to reduce the number 
of teachers as well as to better the teaching. Then, too, we 
shall find the community more willing to pay a higher price for a 
better article. And even though no higher wage be paid, yet the 
more careful supervision which must follow consolidation, the dis- 
appearance of jealousy arising from the conflict of authority can- 
• not but insure better schools. For the man or men who have a 
large trust are naturally more impressed with his responsibility, 
and its exercise must be felt by the most indifferent teacher. 
Finally, it is enough to say that those towns which have abolished 
districts do have, or claim to have, better schools than under the 
old system. Still we do not advocate this change on the score of 
economy ; we plead for it solely in the interests of the schools. 
If nothing else can be done, the towns, at least, can entrust the 
hiring of teachers to the Board of School Visitors. This is, by 
law, permissive, and has been done by at least one town, — as we 
learn from our correspondence. 

To our enquiries as to the feasibility of a State examination of 
teachers, we receive a less progressive response. Fifty-six per 
cent, of our answers are favorable, thirty-five per cent, oppose it, 
and we class nine per cent, as in doubt as to its workings. One 
of our facetious correspondents characterizes the addition of such 
a feature to our present overburdened and complex system as 
like putting a gilded tomahawk into the hands of a wooden 
Indian. " I think," he adds, " the people can as soon see the 
force of a good system, and will as soon vote for such an one, as 
for this addenda to a worn-out plan." 

Another writer says that the tendency of such examinations 
will be to exclude those who cannot present a high standard of 
attainment and yet who do know enough to teach a country 
school of a few pupils. Still others suggest that it is not exam- 
inations that examine; those who answer the fewest questions 
make often th% best teachers. One writes, " I had the proposi- 
tion of the centralized system of examination and appointment 
of teachers before me when it was first introduced into the Legis- 
lature, and thought of it then, as I do now, that it might work 
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well as to a higher standard of teachers and teaching, but could 
never resist the opposition it would encounter from towns, in that 
it took the management of so important a local interest out of 
local hands." 

Your Committee protest that in advocating this measure this 
Association has been actuated by no motive but the highest good 
of the schools of the State ; we call attention to the fact that the 
proposed law was permissive and not compulsory in its charac- 
ter ; and respectfully recommend that no backward steps be taken 
and that the future argument of this question be left to the care 
of the officers of the Association soon to be elected. 

To our question as concerning skilled supervision we get gen- 
erally affirmative answers. " I have had a long experience as a 
scho61 visitor," writes one. " I record it as my deliberate convic- 
tion that the system of school supervision by means of school 
visitors elected by the towns, as ordained by the State of Con- 
necticut, is about the poorest ever devised by the mind of man. 
CJan there be anything more absurd," he continues, " than com- 
mitting this most important work to all sorts of men engaged in 
all sorts of business, in most cases to men who know nothing of 
the practical work of teaching, and paying them two dollars per 
day for their services ? Like the Indian's salary for preaching it 
is poor pay, but 'mighty poor preach." Other writers take oppo- 
site views and look upon the proposition simply as a plan for 
paying somebody a good salary. Your Committee think that 
the supervision needed by teachers is the supervision a gardener 
gives a growing plant. There should be no espionage, but en- 
couragement, freedom, and sunshine. The supervisor should be 
ohiefly skilled not in normal nor Quincy, nor in any other styles 
of teaching, but in the ability to detect a growing teacher and 
the ability to encourage that growth. He should look for char- 
acter and not for method in his subordinates. He must be strong 
withal and mercilessly recommend for removal all who in his 
judgment have not the divine gift of skill to teach. This done, 
and it matters little from what source the supervisor derives his 
authority ; he may represent his town merely, or he may act for 
the entire county. Your Committee do not consider the ques- 
tion of county superintendency a pressing one. 

Our inquiry concerning the Normal School receives every shade 
of answer. "The Normal School training is an advantage" 
writes one, *' and the men who assert the contrary ought to know 
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better." He continues, "Our great trouble in regard to grad- 
uates of our Normal School is that persons who have attempted 
teaching and who have not succeeded, have then gone to the 
Normal School, thinking that a little instruction there would 
supply all that was lacking. When the Normal School has good 
timber to work on, it does good work ; but when the timber ifr 
worthless it cannot make it over." 

" I have not formed a very favorable opinion of the Normal 
School as a representative force in our school system," writes an- 
other. " I think it encourages the idea that almost every one can 
become a good teacher by spending a little time at the school and 
becoming familiar with the methods in vogue there, which are 
afterwards put into practice without much regard to varying cir- 
cumstances ; but perhaps I should value it more nighly, if more 
familiar with it." 

Your Committee would urge this Association to use its influ- 
ence to send to the Normal School, for at least one year's study^ 
before teaching, the very best of our High School graduates, and 
that it represent to the faculty of that school the necessity of re- 
jecting those who are unfitted to teach. We would call the atten- 
tion of the Council to the fact that a Model School has recently 
been established in connection with the Normal School, and to 
wish this experiment success. We would respectfully urge that 
less time be given to the study of method and more to the devel- 
opment of originality and character. 

Your Committee would refer to the work begun by Secretary 
Hine in and for our country schools and would urge this Associa- 
tion to strengthen his hands in every possible way. It seems to 
us that the ofiice of this Association is to interpret public opinion, 
and we respectfully ask whether a wise and wide use of the pub- 
lic prints could not be made to spread information. Several of 
our letters contain thoughts which we cannot here allude to, but 
which will be well to put before the people. Or, if funds could 
be obtained, educational tracts on vital issues might be dis- 
tributed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. T. DUTTON. 

Jahes Stoddabd. 
J. A. Graves. 
H. E. Sawyeb. 
M. A. Wabben* 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

By Miss E. J. Whiton, Waterbury. 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Conn. State Teachers* 
Association met at High School Hall, New Haven, Conn., Oct. 
18, 1883. 

Called to order at 7:30 p. m., by J. G. Lewis, of New Haven, 
President of the Association, in words of welcome, to the large 
number of principals and teachers present from all parts of the 
State. Singing by the High School Chorus, " Great and Marvel- 
ous," under the direction of Prof. Jepson. Rev. Newman Smythe 
offered prayer. Soprano solo, " When the heart is young," by 
Miss Nora Russell. 

The address of the evening was given by Rev. Joseph T. 
Duryea, D.D., of Boston. Subject: "The Motive Forces to 
Earnest Study ; how to engage and use them." Dr. Duryea has 
for many years been enoraged in the teacher's work and at present, 
in addition to his ministerial labors, is a lecturer at Wellesley 
College. His address was an intensely interesting one and called 
from the audience long and continued applause. The highest 
compliment to be paid it here, is to forbear giving any abstract 
of it. 

Friday, October 19. 

Morning session called to order at 9. Rev. D. A. Goodsell led 
the devotional exercises. " The Relation of the Public Library 
to the Public School," was the first topic of the morning discus- 
sion. The subject was presented by the committee appointed by 
the Association, Oct. 28, 1882. H. M. Harrington, Chairman, 
Bridgeport, gave the general report. of the committee. His paper 
considered the importance of inculcating in the pupil's mind the 
necessity of reading good books in a wise and thoughtful manner. 
M. S. Crosby, of Waterbury, spoke of " The Public Library in 
relation to the High School," maintaining that pupils in pursuing 
advanced studies specially need the public library. The limited 
fund of knowledge in general subjects as well as special, which is 
furnished by the library of the school-room, pre-supposes but 
little spirit of inquiry and precludes the possibility of extensive 
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research and investigation. S. T. Dutton, New Haven, in con- 
sidering '* The Relation of the Public Library to the Grammar 
School," said that as the grammar school is the. school of the 
people and the public library has justly been named the people's 
college, the relations between them must be that of mutual inter- 
est and dependence, and their best success must lie in a judicious 
and hearty cooperation. N. L. Bishop, Norwich, read a paper 
on "Teachers' Work in directing Pupils in use of the Public 
Library," which commended itself to every earnest teacher. 
Children will read. Who is responsible for what they read? 
Harmful literature is made attractive. Who but the teacher will 
show to the pupil what is attractive and at the same time clean 
and pure ? 

Miss C. E. Bush, of New Britain, treated of the ** Teachers' 
Use of the Public Library." Her paper, marked by points of wit^ 
urged the necessity of reading beyond the line of the text book^ 
but emphasized thoroughness in the work. 

Discussion of the subject was taken up by J. D, Bartley, of 
Bridgeport, and George L. Fox, of New Haven. 

Hon, Charles D. Hine, Secretary State Board of Education^ 
gave " A chapter from the History of the Schools of Connecticut.'*" 
He reviewed our school system from its beginning, some 250 
years ago, when the child of freeman and slave met and received 
instruction together, the school being supported by generous taxa- 
tion. The standard was high, though the number of studies were 
few. A decline began when, in 1712, ecclesiastical societies in 
school matters were recognized ; and when, in 1750, the general 
tax did not suffice to support the school and the tuition bill was 
made to meet the deficiency, the support became burdensome, it 
led to the establishment of private schools or academies, which 
later displaced the common school. The sale of western lands in 
1706, threw the maintenance of the public schools upon perma- 
nent funds; taxation was lightened, but the management was 
less vigorous and schools were inferior. Fifty years of unsatis- 
factory experience made the State ready for a return to the 
ancient system and spirit ; and this return has been marked by a 
gradual improvement, until now there are no better schools any- 
where than the best in Connecticut, 

Messrs. A, Morse, of Hartford, and George H. Tracy, Colches- 
ter, opened the discussion of the subject of Connecticut Schools* 
Prof. Sumner of Yale College, spoke earnestly upon the question. 
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Mr. Ariel Parish, New Haven, read a paper on "Education 
and its Agents." Some points made were that teachers should 
feel the value of the intellectual and moral natures of their pupils 
and that parents and school committees should more fully codper- 
ate with teachers. 

The morning session then adjourned. 

The afternoon exercises opened at 2 o'clock, by the reading of 
a paper by James H. Hoose, A.M., Ph.D., Cortland, N. Y. Sub- 
ject : " Primary Arithmetic as a means to develop Mental Power.'* 
It considered in a very thorough manner the fundamental princi- 
ples of numbers and the power of perception in the pupil, and 
urged in the teaching of primary arithmetic, these points: First, 
development of elementary notions of numbers; Second, practice 
in computing abstract notions ; Third, applied arithmetic. His 
subject was illustrated on the blackboard. The stand he took 
against the use of objects in teaching primary arithmetic, pro- 
voked some spirited discussion. 

After a brief recess, Flon. Edwin P. Seaver, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, delivered an address on " What shall we do 
with our Boys ?" In this address he stated his views of the neces- 
sities and advantages of manual training in schools. The ques- 
tion of such training is getting to be the educational question of 
the day. Our present system fails to meet the demand for train- 
ing for the youth who expects to find occupation in the industrial 
pursuits. It is not proposed to teach a boy this or that trade, or 
the fragmentary beginnings of a dozen trades; but rather to 
develop manual skill and to master the fundamental processes 
applicable in many trades. Mr. Seaver is an enthusiast on indus- 
trial education, and his address was listened to with special inter- 
est. 

The discussion of the subject which followed was opened by 
D. N. Camp, New Britain, J. B. McLean, Simsbury, both warmly 
advocating instruction in manual labor, the latter suggesting that 
if more care were taken of trades in earlier life, fewer boys and 
men would learn trades in Meriden or Wethersfied. 

Session adjourned to evening. 

The opening exercise of the evening was singing by the High 
School Chorus, the selection being, '^ On to Glory," by Donizetta. 
Report of the Committee on Necrology was next on the pro- 
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gramme, but President Lewis announced that there was no report 
to be made. Miss L. Gaffney and Mr. ^. F. Bushnell then sang 
Mendelssohn's " Evening Song " and " The Voyage." They were 
rendered with unusual grace and effect, and received a prolonged 
encore. 

The address of the evening was by President Porter of Yale 
College. Subject: "The Personal Element in Teaching." He 
feared the tendency of the present day was to dispense with this 
most important element in a teacher's work. Relying perhaps 
too much on improved methods and perfected systems, the teacher 
might fail to see that these only gave him an unlimited oppor- 
tunity for skill, individuality and invention. On the emotional 
side of the work still more is it called for. The secret of success 
in many teachers is the " genius for sympathy " they have with 
their pupils. The perfection of what we call German teaching 
lies largely in this direction. A teacher's real salary is not the 
dollars per month he receives, but the respect and love his loyal 
pupils yield to him. Mechanical work rarely touches the affec- 
tions. 

President Porter's address, without notes, was listened to with 
real interest. Those who know him best felt that he spoke from 
the beautiful experience of a long life of suQcessM work in teach- 
ing. 

The evening exercises closed with singing by the chorus, " He 
watching over Israel." 

Satttbday, October 20. 

The closing session of the Association opened at 9 o'clock. 
Devotional exercises were led by Rev. Edwin S. Lines. The 
first paper presented was by A. H. Stevens, Stamford, on "Read- 
ing in Primary and Grammar Grades." He thought reading 
should occupy half the pupil's time up to entering the High 
School, but, of course, took reading in its broadest sense which 
covered other branches. He gave teachers some good advice on 
how to read, and marked out a course of reading for pupils. 

Following these was further discussion of the subject by W. 
T. Mead of Ansonia, who read W. F. Gordy's paper, Messrs. 
Hurd of Bridgeport, Barrows of Hartford and Whitmore of 
New Haven. 

The last subject on the programme was presented by C. F. 
Carroll, Principal of State Normal School, New Britain : "The 
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Pablio School System of To-day: its Aims and Methods.'* 
He emphasized the importance of the conversational element in 
school. The better thoughts of the teacher should be made 
familiar to the scholar in every-day talks in which the pupil 
bears a part. This makes of school something other than prison 
discipline. It was not unworthy the greatest and best of instruc- 
tors to be the servant of children. Let this thought take fast 
hold of all. 

W. D. Twitchell of Hartford opened the discussion of the sub- 
ject, saying good words for the old-fashioned country school. 
Geo. L. Fox urged teachers to see to it that the otherwise idle 
minutes of pupils be used in reading, and that good books beside 
the text book be always within reach of the pupil. 

The treasurer, C. L. Ames, then made the following .statement 
of the financial condition of the Association. 



Balance from 1882, _• $138.96 

Collected 1883, 146.50 

Expense of Association, $132.87 

Balance in Treasury, 152.59 



$285.46 



$285.46 

The Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, J. H. Peck of 
New Britain, then submitted the following : 

Resolved, That the teacher, in whatever grade of school employed, cannot too 
highly appreciate the assistance of a well-ordered public library ; that the teachers 
-of the State should do all in their power to secure such libraries in the communi- 
ties in which they labor, and to direct the youth under their care to a proper use 
of them. 

Resolved, That there should be in every town in this State a system of graded 
schools and that the State funds ought to be so distributed and schools so located, 
that every boy and girl can receive a thorough common school education imder 
competent and properly paid teachers. 

Resolved, That the teachers of Connecticut are heartily interested in all efforts 
made to secure the best educational advantages for portions of our country now 
comparatively destitute of them ; that we do join in an appeal to Congress for the 
enactment of some adequate and proper measure of national aid to education in 
such parts of our country; and especially, 

Whereas, Alaska is the only portion of the United States where provision has 
not been made for schools either by the general or State governments, and 

Whereas, The United States has even failed to carry on and improve the 
-schools previously carried on by the Russian government, and 
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Whebeas, The President and Secretary of the Interior have anked of Congress 
an appropriation for the establishment of schools in Alaska ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Connecticut State Teachers' Association, in session at New 
Hayen, October 20, 1883, do hereby urge upon Congress the importance of an 
appropriation for the establishment of an industrial training school at Sitka, sim- 
ilar to those at Hampton and Carlisle, and for general education in Alaska under 
the direction of the National Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior ; 
that a copy of this resolution, signed by the President and Secretary ef the 
Association, be sent to the honorable Secretary of the Interior and to each house 
of Congress. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due and hereby tendered ta 
our President, Secretary and other officers who have arranged and carried out so 
well the details of this meeting; most especially to Professor B. Jepson, who 
with his excellent chorus has furnished so rich a musical treat, and to Misses 
Gaffney and Russell and to Mr. Busbnell for adding so greatly to this feast of 
song ; to the officers of the railroads, who have generously furnished free return 
tickets to our members ; to the hotel proprietors for their liberal reduction in 
prices ; to the New Haven Board of Education for the use of the Hillhouse High 
School building ; and to all who as speakers or attentive listeners have contributed 
to the success of this thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers' Association. 

The resolutions were adopted singly. The third was objected 
to by Secretary Hine of the State Board, who said, while he did 
favor the education of Alaskans, he did not favor the first para- 
graph of resolution No. 3. This was ordered stricken out and 
the remainder passed. 

The Nominating Committee, through its chairman, Superin- 
tendent N. L. Bishop of the Norwich schools, annoauced the fol- 
lowing list of officers for the ensuing year, which was unani- 
mously accepted : 

President — J. D. Whitmore, New Haven; Vice-Presidents — ^H. M. Adams, 
Rockville; George W. Tracy, Colchester; C. A. Holbrook, Southington; J. A, 
Graves, Hartford; M. A. Warren, Litchfield; W. W. Porter, Bridgeport; J. H. 
Sperry, Clinton; A. P. Chapman, Putnam; Recordiug Secretary — Miss E. J. 
Whiton, Waterbury; Corresponding Secretary — Geo. R. Burton, New Haven; 
Treasurer — C. L. Ames, Plantsville. 

The convention closed with singing the doxology. The Asso- 
ciation is invited to hold its meeting in Hartford for the next two 
years, after which the custom of alternating between the two 
places may be resumed. 
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A LIST OF THE 

BOARDS OF SCHOOL VISITORS, 
OR BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 



The Chairman is indicated in each case by C; the Secretary by S,; and 

Acting Visitor by A, V, The year when term expires 

is given after each name. 



Andovbr. 
E. D. White, A. F., Andover, 1884. 
C. L. Backus, Andover, 1884. 
R. E. Phelps, Andover, 1885. 
H. G. Dorrance, 5., Andover, 1886. 
Walter Abbey, Andov6r, 1886. 
Chas. H. Loomis, C, Andover, 1886. 

ASHFORD. 

John A. Brown, C, A. K, Mt. Hope, '84. 

S. E. Paine, Westford. 1 884. 

H. E. Buxton, S., A. V. Westford, 1885. 

S. B. IHfft, Westford, 1885. 

H. R. Woodward, Mansfield, 1886. 

George Piatt, WarrenviUe, 1886. 

Avon. 
C. H. MUler, Avon, 1884. . 
M. 0. Woodford, S., A. F, Avon, 1884. 
B. F. Miller, Avon, 1885. 
J. M. Wilson, Avon, 1885. 
Henry V. Miller, Avon, 1886. 
Harvey Woodford, 2d, C, A. F., Avon, 
1886. 

Barkhamsted. 
J. B. Clarke, S., A. F., Barkhamsted, '84. 
Chas. W. Crane, Riverton, 1884. 
Sheldon Merrill, (7., Barkhamsted, 1885. 
Alfred Alford, Riverton, 1885. 
Monroe Hart, Barkhamsted, 1886. 
E. J. Youngs, Pleasant Valley, 1886. 



Beacon Palls. 
Jerome B. Hubbell, C, A, F, Beacon 

Falls, 1885. 
Clarence J. Bodfish, S.^ A, F, Beacon 

FaUs, 1885. 
James Lee, Beacon Falls, 1885. 

Berlin. 
Theron Upson, Kensington, 1884. 
Samuel F. Tahnadge, C, Berlin, 1884. 
Nathan Coleman, Berlin, 1885. 
James Roche, Kensington, 1885. 
Geo. W. Winchel, Kensington, 1886. 
E. C. Woodruff, 5., A. F, Berlin, 1886. 

Bethany. 
Geo. B. Hotchkiss, a, A. F, Bethany, 

1884. 
Lewis F. Morris, S., A. F, Bethany, '84. 
Samuel R. Woodward, A, F, Bethany, 

1886. 

Bethel. 
G. B. Andrews, 5., A. F, Bethel, 1884. 
i Eli T. Andrews, Bethel, 1884. 
Rev. M. L. Scudder, D.D., a, A. F 

Bethel, 1885. 
H. A. Gilbert, Bethel, 1885. 
I. U. Horton, Bethel, 1886. 
Rev. Geo. P. Torrence, A, F, Bethel^ 
1886. 
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Bethlehem. 
Wm. R. Harrison, A. V., Bethlehem, '84. 
Geo. C. Stone, Bethlehem, 1884. 
M. B. Beecher, Bethlehem, 1885. 
M. S. Todd, S., A. V., West Morris, '85. 
L. P. Judd, a, Bethlehem, 1886. 
Samuel P. Hayes, Bethlehem, 1886. 

BLOOlfFIELD. 

Henry Gray, S., A. V., Bloomfield, 1884. 
John Wilcor, Bloomfleld, 1884. 
Franklin B. Miller, Bloomfield, 1884. 
-John E. Cox, Bloomfield, 1^85. 
Alfred 0. Case, Bloomfield, 1885. 
Francis G. Barber, Bloomfield, 1885. 
Hiram Mills, a, Bloomfield, 1886. 
Rev. Wm. H. Hallock, Bloomfield, 1886. 
Alfred FUley, Bloomfield, 1886. 

Bolton. 
Oliver C. Johnson, Bolton, 1884. 
William B. Williams, Bolton, 1884. 
Orlando Sperry, C, Bolton, 1885. 
Charles F. Sumner, S., A. V„ Bolton, '85. 
F. K. Williams, Bolton, 1886. 
Warren C. Hale, Bolton, 1886. 

BOZBAH. 

•Clayton H. Lathrop, 5., A. K, Yantic, 

1885. 
U. S. Gardner, A. V„ Norwich, 1885. 
Albert Waterman, C7., A. F., Bozrah, '85. 

Bbanfokd. 
W. H. Zink, A. F., Branford, 1884. 
L. J. Nichols, Branford, 1884. 
Daniel O'Brien, Branford, 1884. 
John Hutchinson, Branford, 1884. 
Thomas P. Carney, Branford, 1885. 
O. W. Gaylord, a, Branford, 1885. 
Joseph P. Douglas, Branford, 1885. 
Samuel G. Cook, Branford, 1885. 
T. F. Hammer, Branford, 1886. 
Henry Jourdan, Branford, 1886. 
Henry W. Averill, S., Branford, 1886. 
Denis Riedy, Branford, 1886. 

Bridgeport. 

Augustus H. Abemethy, A. F, Bridge- 
port, 1884. 

Edward W. Marsh, 5., A. F, Bridgeport, 
1884. 

Thomas J. Synnott, A. F, Bridgeport, '84. 

William B. Hincks, A. F, Bridgeport, '84. 

David Ginand, A. F, Bridgeport, 1885. 

George N. French, A. F, Bridgeport, '85. 

JuUus S. Hanover, C7., A. F, Bridgeport, 
1835. 

Nathaniel Wheeler, A. V.^ Bridgeport, 
1885. 



Peter W. Wren, A. F, Bridgeport, '86- 
Henry Cowd, A. F, Bridgeport, 1886. 
Frederick Hnrd, A. F, Bridgeport, 1886. 
Warren W. Porter, A. F, Bridgeport, 

1886. 
H. M. Harrington, Supt^ Bridgeport. 

Beidgbwater. 
Austin H. Gillette, Bridge water, 1884. 
Horace D. Gillette, Bridgewater, 1884. 
Burr Mallett, Bridgewater, 1885. 
George Minor, Bridgewater, 1 885. 
Eli Sturdevant, S., A. F, Bridgewater, 

1886. 
Horace N. Sanford, C, Bridgewater, '86. 

Bristol. 
Blev. Delavan Dewolf, C. A. F, Bristol, 

1884. 
Gad Norton, Bristol, 1884. 
Benjamin F. Hawley, Bristol, 1885. 
Hervey E. Way, Bristol, 1885. 
Michael B. Roddan, Bristol, 1886. 
John J. Jennings, S., A, F, Bristol, '86. 

Bbookfield. 

A. H. Taylor, Hawleyville, 1884. 
Charles Stewart, Brookfield Center, '84. 
Rev. A. 0. Pierce, a. A, F, Brookfield 

Center, 1885. 
G^o. C. Jones, Brookfield Center, 1885. 

B. F. Jackson, Brookfield, 1886. 

B. L. Whitcome, S,, A. F, Brookfield 

Center, 1886. 

Brooklyn. 

E. L. Cundall, Danielsonidlle, 1884. 
Frank Day, S.y A. F, Daniel8onville,'84. 
H. H. Green, (7., Danielsonville, 1885. 
Rev. E. S. Beard, A. F, Brooklyn, '85. 
Dr. A H. Tanner, Brooklyn, 1886. 
A. D. Putnam, Brooklyn, 1886. 

Burlington. 
Lucius B. Pond, A. F, Unionville, 1884. 
Rev. B. 0. R. Sheridon, A. F, CoUinsville, 

1885. 
Rev. M. C. Wood, (7., A. F, Burlington, 

1885. 
Seth A.. Keeney, A. F, Buriington, '86. 
Romeo Elton, S., A. F, Burlington, '86. 

Canaan. 

C. B.Maltbie, 5., A.V., Falls VUlage, '84. 
J. D. Clemens, Falls Village. 1884. 

D. K. Dean, Falls Village, 1885. 

D. M. Moore, A. F, Falls Village, 1885. 
M. H. Dean, a, A. F, Falls Village, '86. 
D. W. Clarke, Falls Village, 1886. 
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Canterbury. 
Stephen Deming, C, Westminster, 1884. 
Wm. S. Adams, Canterbury, 1884. 

C. Starr Burlingame, Brooklyn, 1884. 
S. B. Carter, Westminster, 1885. 

A. R. Saflford, A. F., Canterbury, 1886. 
Oscar Peck, Hanover, 1885. 

Henry Kendall, Brooklyn, 1886. 
Henry Baldwin, South Canterbury, 1886. 
George Sanger, 5., A, F., Canterbury, '86. 

Canton. 
Rev. D. B. Hubbard, C, A. F., Canton 

Center, 1884. 
J. H. Bidwell, Collinsville, 1884. 

D. C. Holbrook, CollinsviUe, 1885. 
James Case, Canton, 1 885. 

B. O. Higley, A.Y,, Canton, 1886. 

W. W. Bidwell, aS, A. F., CoUinsville, '86. 

Chaplin. 
Joseph Foster, Chaplin, 1884. 
Mason A. Bates, North Windham, 1884. 
Wm. N. Webster, Chaplin, 1885. 
Rev. Francis Williams, S., A. F.,' Chaplin, 

1885. 
Frank Lummis, Chaplin, 1886. 
Rev. C. E. Griggs, a, Chaplin, 1886. 

Chatham. 
Dr. L. F. Wood, A, F, East Hampton, 

1884. 
H. B. Brown, C, East Hampton, 1884. 
Albert 0. West, Haddam Neck, 1884. 
A. H. Conklin, East Hampton, 1885. 
F. B. Northam,^. F, Middle Haddam,'85. 
Harrison Brainard, Cobalt, 1885. 
Mayo Purple, Cobalt, 1886. 
F. D. Strong, East Hampton, 1886. 
H. D. Chapman, *S^., A, F, East Hampton, 

1886. 

Cheshire. 
Rev. S. J. Horton, a, Cheshire, 1884. 
Charles T. Hotchkiss, A. F, West Chesh- 
ire, 1884. 
Martin Brennan, Cheshire, 1 885. 
Theodore A. Cook, S., A. F, Cheshire, '85. 
Dr. Geo. C. F. Williams, Cheshire, 1886. 
George Johnson, Cheshire, 1886. 

Chester. 
Dr. Ambrose Pratt, C, Chester, 1886. 
Dr. S. W. Turner, S., A. F, Chester, "'86. 
W. F. Willcox, Chester, 1886. 

Clinton. 
James A. Spencer, Clinton, 1884. 
Jedediah H. Hurd, Clinton, 1884. 
Alonzo H. Stevens, S., A, F, Clinton, '84. 



Geo. E. Elliot, A. F, Clinton, 1884. 
James L. Davis, Clinton, 1885. 
EUsha E. Wright, Clinton, 1885. 
John B. Wright, Clinton, 1885. 
Luke E. Wood, C, Chnton, 1886. 
Selden S. Carter, Clinton, 1886. 
Henry L. WeUman, Clinton, 1886. 
Wm. Kirtland, Clinton, 1886. 

Colchester. 

Rexford R. Carrington, M.D., C7., Col- 
chester, 1884. 

Rev. Dighton Moses, A. F, Westchester^ 
1884. 

Frank C. Carrier, North Westchester, '85. 

Alden A. Baker, Colchester, 1885. 

Rev. Bernard W. Bray, Colchester, 1886. 

Rev. Samuel G. WiUard, 5., A. F, Col- 
chester, 1886. 

COLEBROOK. 

L. 0. Bass, Colebrook, 1884. 
A. J. Terrell, Colebrook, 1884. 
Timothy Persons, Colebrook River, 1884. 
R. D. Baldwin, C, Colebrook River, '86. 
John A. Deming, Roberts ville, 1885. 
Wm. Goodwin, A. F, North Colebrook, 

1885. 
Leonard Benham, Robertsville, 1886. 
James McCaffrey, Colebrook River, '86. 
S. A. Cooper, S., A. F, Colebrook, 1886. 

Columbia. 
Norman H. Clark, Columbia, 1884. 
James P. Little, C, Columbia, 1884. 
Rev. F. D. Avery, Columbia, 1885. 
Wm. H. Yeoman s, Columbia, 1885. 
Joseph E. H. Gates, S., A. F, Columbia, 

1886. 
Charles E. Little, Columbia, 1886. 

Cornwall. 
A. D. Warner, West Cornwall, 1884. 
E. D. Pratt, West Cornwall, 1884. 
C. H. Preston, A. F, Falls Village, 1885. 
L. J. Nickerson, S., A. F, West Cornwall, 

1885. 
John M. Kellogg, Cornwall, 1886. 
John T. Andrew, C, Cornwall, 1886. 

Coventry. 
Alexander S. Hawkins, C, A. F, Willi- 

mantic, 1884. 
Andrew Kingsbury, A. F, Coventry, '84. 
Fred S. Sweet, A. F, South Coventry, '85. 
H. Perkins Topliff, A. F, South Coventry, 

1885. 
Maurice B. Bennett, S., A. F, Coventry, 

1886. 
John Brown, A. F, Merrow, 1886. 
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Cbohwell. 
Wm. B. Hulbert, S., A, F., Cromwell. 

1884. 
Edward Como, Cromwell, 1884. 
Wm. A. Stickney, C, A. F., Cromwell, 

1885. 
K. B. Hale, CromweU, 1885. 
George Gillum, Cromwell, 1886. 
Osborn Coe, Cromwell, 1886. 

Danbubt. 

Rev. Andrew C. Hubbard, S.j A, F., Dan- 
bury, 1884. 

Rev. Joseph A. Freeman, A. F., Danbury, 
1884. 

Thomas J. Corbett, Danbury, 1885. 

William F. Taylor, C, Danbury, 1885. 

Howard B. Scott, A, F., Danbury, 1886. 

Peter H. Lynch, M.D., A.V., Danbury, 
1886. 

Darien. 
Louis French, 5., A.V., Noroton, 1884. 
Albert H. Scofleld, Noroton, 1884. 
-Charles A. Bates, Darien, 1884^ 
Charles Brown, C, Darien, 1885. 
Charles A. Andrews, Darien, 1885. 
C. S. Whitney, Darien, 1885. 
Moses S. Mather, Darien, 1886. 
Wm. E. Street, Darien, 1886. 

Derby. 

Rev. P. M. Kennedy, A. F, Birmingham, 
1884. 

Dr. G. L. Beardsley, Birmingham, 1884. 

Clark N. Rogers, Derby, 1884. 

Rev. H. S. Brady, Ansonia, 1885. 

John Lindley, C7., Ansonia, 1885. 

Rev. W. C. Roberts, A. F, Ansonia, '85. 

Rev. 0. Witherspoon, A. F, Birming- 
ham, 1886. 

J. M. Whitlock, Ansonia, 1886. 

G. H. Peck, 5., Birmingham, 1886. 

Durham. 
Samuel W. Loper, Durham Center, 1884. 
James B. Bailey, Durham Center, 1884. 
N. H Parsons, S., A.V., Durham, 1885. 
Judson Francis, Durham Center, 1885. 

A. P. Roberts, C, Durham, 1886. 
Stephen A. Seward, Durham Center, '86. 

Bastpord. 
C. M. Jones, C, Bastford, 1884. 

B. W. Warren, Bastford, 1884. 
Hon. C. E. Barrows, Bastford, 1885. 
A. L. Johnson, Bastford, 1885. 

H. P. Bullard, 5., A. F, Bastford, 1886. 
S. A. Wheaton, Bastford, 1886. 



Bast Gbahby. 
Fred F. Stevens, Copper Hill, 1884. 
Benjamin P. Clark, East Granby, 1884. 
J. W. Thompson, S., A. F, East Granby, 

1885. 
Moses E. Seymour, Tariflfville, 1885. 
B. E. Smith, East Granby, 1886. 
Martin W. Griffin, a. Copper Hill, 1886. 

Bast Haddah. 
Rev. Geo. Rumney, (7., East Haddam, '84. 
B. C. Brownell, S.. A, F, Moodus, 1884. 
N. O. Harris, Bast Haddam, 1885. 
Cyrus W. Chapman, Milling^n, 1885. 
Gideon B. Lewis, Moodus, 1886. 
N. W. Rathbun, MiUington, 1886. 

East Hartpobd. 
Arthur W. Baton. Bumside, 1884. 
Francis R. Childs, 5., Bast Hartford, '84. 
EUjah Ackley, East Hartford, 1885. 
John T. McMahon. Bast Hartford, 1886. 
Patrick Garvan, C, East Hartford, 1886. 
Joseph 0. Goodwin, A. F, Bast Hartford, 
1886. 

Bast Haven. 
Jno. Dudley, S.. A. F, East Haven, '84. 
Dwight W. Tuttle, A. F, Bast Haven, 

1884. 
Chas. H. Fowler, a, A. F, New Haven, 

1885. 
Horace Thompson, A. F, Bast Haven, 

1885. 
Rev. Mr. Clark, A. F, East Haven, 1886. 
Grove J. Tuttle, A. F, Bast Haven, 1886. 

Bast Lyme. 
Rev. J. T. Benton. Niantic, 1884. 
Calvin S. Davis, Niantic, 1884. 
A. B. S. Bush, Niantic 1885. 
Enoch L. Beckwith, S.^ A. F, Bast Lyme, 

1885. 
Daniel Calkins, (7., Bast Lyme, 1886. 
Irving B. Watrous, East Lyme, 1886. 

Baston. 
Chaunoey McCarty, A. F, Stepney, 1884. 
Geo. S. Gillette, A. F, Baston, 1884. 
James A. Wheeler, A. F, Baston, 1886. 
Wm. W. Jennings, C.,A.V., Baston, '85. 
Chas. F. Silliman, *&, A. F, Baston, 1886. 

Bast Windsor. 
Orson S. Wood, ^., A. F, Windsorville, 

1884. 
S. Terry Wells, Bast Windsor, 1884. 
H. S. Allen, Bast Windsor, 1884. 
Jabez S. Allen, a, Broad Brook, 1886. 
J. F. Fitts, Bast Windsor Hill, 1885. 
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M. H. Bancroft, Warehouse Point, 1885. 
John B. Noble, A. F., East Windsor 

Hill 1886. 
H. 0. Allen, Broad Brook, 1886. 
Josiah 0. Ellsworth, Windsorville, 1886. 

Ellington. 
C. T. Morton, S,.A.V., Ellington, 1884. 
€. R. Sadd, Ellington, 1884. 
M. H. Dimock, Square Pond, 1884 
J. T. McKnight, Ellington, 1885. 
J. A. Warren, M.D., C.,A.Y., Ellington, 

1885. 
L. A. Abom, Square Pond, 1885. 
Edwin Talcott, Ellington, 1 886. 
A. A. Hyde, Ellington, 1886. 
E. B. Kibbe, Ellington, 1886. 

Enfield. 
Edward Prickett, Hazardville, 1884. 
S. A. Booth, A.V., Enfield, 1884. 
John Hamlin, S.^ A. F., Thompsonville, 

1884. 
Dr. E. F. Parsons, C, Thompsonville, 

1885. 
Rev. 0. L. McCracken, A. F, Thompson- 

viUe, 1885. 
Michael Bailey, Scitico, 1885. 
Oeo. B. Gordon, A. F, Hazardville, 1886. 
Joseph U. Allen, Enfield, 1886. 
Henry L. Woodward, Enfield, 1886. 

Essex. 
Jos. P. South worth, Essex, 1884. 
Thomas Chrystal. Essex, 1884. 
James Phelps, Essex, 1884. 
Chas. H. Hubbard, S., A. F, Essex, '84. 
Richard H. Mather, Essex, 1885. 
Alfred M. Wright, a, Essex, 1885. 
Justus E. Doane, Conterbrook, 1885. 
Lorenzo D. Webber, Ivoryton, 1885. 
Richard Griswold, Ivoryton, 1886. 
Edwin Pratt, Essex. 1886. 
Lorenzo Beckwith, Centerbrook, 1886. 
J. Milnor Pratt, A. F, Centerbrook, '86. 

Fairfield. 
Dr. M. V. B. Dunham, A. F, Greenfield 

Hill, 1884. 
Rev. D. J. Cremmins, Fairfield, 1884. 
Rev. G. S. Burroughs, A. F, Fairfield, '86. 
John H. Smith, Fairfield, 1885. 
Rev. John Warren, (7., A. F, Bridgeport, 

1886. 
J. Jarvis Jones, S,, A. F, Fairfield, 1886. 

Farmington. 
Edward Norton, Farmington, 1884. 
Rev. T. K. Fessenden, A. F, Farming- 
ton, 1884. 



Chas. L. Whitman, Farmington, 1884. 

Samuel Frisbie, Union ville, 1 885. 

George Dunham, Unionville, 1885. 

Rev. Allan E. Beeman, A. F, Union- 
ville, 1885. 

Julius Gay, S., Farmington, 1886. 

Rev. Edward A. Smith, C, Farmington, 
1886. 

Rev. Geo. W. Allen, Unionville, 1886. 

Franklin. 
H. W. Kingsley, C, A. F, FrankUn, '84. 
John Henrick, Yantic, 1884. 
Henry Bellows. Baltic, 1885. 
George L. Ladd, No. Franklm, 1885. 
C. H. Peckham, Yantic, 1886. 
G. H. Griffing, 5., A.V,, Franklin, 1886. 

Glastonbury. 

Austin Gardner, G.,A.V.^ Buckingham, 
1884. 

Alonzo A. Babcock, A. F, So. Glaston- 
bury, 1884. 

JohnW. Hubbard, S.,A.V., So. Glas- 
tonbury, 1885. 

Henry K. Loomis. A. F, Glastonbury, '85. 

Wm. H. Griswold, A. F, Glastonbury, 
1886. 

Lincoln E. Crosby, A. F., East Glaston- 
bury, 1886. 

Goshen. 
F. A. Lucas, C, West Goshen, 1884. 
S. A. Bartholomew, West Goshen, 1884. 
John H. Wadhams, Goshen, 1885. 
Henry Norton, Goshen, 1885. 
Wilburt Norton, Goshen, 1886. 
J. D. Barton, Jr., S., A. F, W. Goshen, '86. 

Granby. 
James B. Cleaveland, A, F, Granby, '84. 
Lyman I. Holcomb, Granby, 1884. 
Geo. 0. Beach, West Granby, 1884. 
Daniel Brown, West Granby, 1885. 
Wilbur A. Stratton, Granby, 1885. 
Amherst L. Holcomb, No. Granby, '85. 
Lewis C. Spring, C, Granby, 1886. 
WiUis L. Hayes, Granby, 1886. 
Fred'k J. Jewett, 5., A, F, Granby, 1886. 

Greenwich. 
Amasa A. Marks, C, A. F, Sound 

Beach, 1884. 
Myron L. Mason, S.^ A, F, Greenwich, 

1884. 
Dr. Jas. H. Brush, A. F, Greenwich, '85. 
Dr. Jas. L. Marshall, A. F, Bayport, '85. 
William S. Craft, A. F, Port Chester, 

N. Y., P. 0. Box, 91, 1886. 
SUas E. Mead, A. F, Round Hill, 1886. 
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Geiswold. 
B. 0. Keigwin, Glasgo, 1884. 
James Finn, Jewett City. 1884. 
Samuel Barber, Jewett City, 1884. 
J. E. Leonard, Jewett City, 1885. 
B. F. Billings, Glasgo, 1885. 
Alexander Lewis, 5., Glasgo, 1885. 

E. C. Keigwin, S.^ A. F., Jewett City, 

1886. 
John D. Kccleston, Glasgo, 1886. 
Herbert Richardson, Glasgo, 1886. 

Groton. 
Wm. H. Potter, A. F., Mystic River, '84. 
Horace Clift, A.V., Mystic River, 1884. 
Samuel S. Lamb, S., A. F, Mystic, 1885. 
Joseph Hull, A.V., Mystic, 1885. 
David A. Daboll, Jr., a, A. F, Center 

Groton, 1886. 
Nelson Morgan, A. F, Noank, 1886. 

Guilford. 

F. P. Griswold, M.D., Guilford, 1884. 
Harvey Elliot, North Guilford, 1884. 

J. R. Rossiter, A. F, North Guilford, '84. 
Chas. Griswold, C, Guilford, 1885. 

G. C. Kimberly, Guilford, 1885. 

G. W. Banks, 5., A. F, Guilford, 1885. 
E. C. Woodruflf, A. F, Guilford, 1886. 
Q. B. Spencer, Guilford, 1886. 
E. W. Rossiter, No. Guilford, '86. 

Haddam. 
John H. Russell, C, Haddam, 1884. 
B. Shailer, Haddam, 1884. 
Gilbert M. Clark, Haddam Neck, 1884. 
A. H. Hayden, Haddam, 1885. 
Orrin Shailer, Haddam, 1885. 
A. W. Tyler, S.A.V., Tylerville, 1885. 
Isaac Arnold, Haddam, 1886. 
E. P. Arnold, Haddam, 1886. 
Charles 0. Gillette, Haddam Neck, '86. 

Hamden. 
L. A. Dickerman, Mt. Carmel, 1884. 
E. A. Bradley, Hamden, 1884. 
J. H. Webb, New Haven, 1884. 
E. B. Cooper, Hamden, 1885. 
T. W. Wright, Hamden, 1885.* 
G. S. Benham, Hamden, 1885. 
Geo. H. Ailing, a, Mt. Carmel, 1886. 
Silas Benham, New Haven, 1886. 
Eliaa Dickerman, 5., A. F, Whitney- 
ville, 1886. 

Hampton. 
Allen Jewett, Clark's Corner, 1884. 
Jos. W. Congdon, S., A. F, Hampton, 

1884. 
Henry Clapp, Rawson, 1884. 



Addison J. Greenslit, Hampton, 1885. 
Geo. W. Bennett, C, Hampton, 1885. 
Alphonso Albro, Clark's Comer, 1885. 
David Greenslit, Hampton, 1886. 
Ed|?ar Newton, Hampton, 1886. 
Ralph W. Robinson, Hampton, 1886. 

Hartford. 

Carlos C. Kimball, 218 Mam st., 1884. 

George G. Sill, 345 Main st., 1884. 

Joseph H. Twichell, 125 Woodland st., 
1884. 

John Henry Brocklesbv, A. F, 274 Maia 
St., 1885. 

David Crary, C, 529 Main st., 1885. 

Lewis E. Stanton, 5., 1 6 State st, 1885. 

Louis Gundlach, 20 State st., 1886. 

Melancthon Storrs, 91 Ann st., 1886. 

Malhon R. West, 357 Main st., 1886. 
Hartland. 

0. B. French, Riverton, 1884. 

Geo. B. Cornish, S., A. F, West Hart- 
land, 1884. 

Uriah Nickerson, Riverton, 1885. 

Henry Spring, Hartland, 1885. 

0. P. Cowdrey, C, A. F, East Hartland,. 
1886. 

E. A. Collins, North Granby, 1886. 

Harwinton. 
M. L. Goodwin. Harwinton, 1884. 
A. G. Wilson, Harwinton, 1884. 
Martin Cook, Harwinton, 1885. 

E. M. Hayes, S., A. F, Harwinton, 1885. 
A. W. Buell, a, Harwinton, 1886. 

H. D. Reynolds, Harwmton, 1886. 

Hebron. 
A. Little, a, Hebron, 1884. 

F. R. Post, Gilead, 1884. 

L. A. Waldo, S., Hebron, 1884. 

Rev. J. W. Ellsworth, A. F, Hebron, '85. 

A. W. Hutchinson, Gilead, 1885. 
T. Bumham, Hebron, 1885. 

F. C. Bissell, Hebron, 1886. 
W. E. Latham, Gilead, 1886. 

B. S. Ellis, Gilead, 1886. 

Huntington. 

G. M. Wakelee, Birmingham, 1884. 
Horace Wheeler, 5., Birmingham, 1885. 
Edward S. Hawley, A, F, Huntington, 

1886. 
G. A. Shelton, Birmingham. 
D. S. Brinsmade, Birmiogham. 
Lewis B. Gray, (7., Monroe. 

Kent. 
Rev. I. C. Sturges, S., A. F, Kent, 1884. 
Walter Page, A. F, South Kent, 1884. 
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John Chase, a, A, F., South KeDt, 1885. 
I. J. Beardflley, A, F., New Preston, '86. 
Rev. T. D. Barclay, A. F., Kent, 1886. 
Gilbert A. Vincent, A. F, Kent, 1886. 

KiLLINGLY. 

Dr. Edwin A. Hill, East KiUingly. 1884. 
Herbert C. Columbus, East Killingly, '84. 
Rev. James Dingwell, Danielsonville, 

1884. 
Anthony Ames, (7., Danielsonville, '85. 
Dr. Asahel E. Darling, Killingly, 1885. 
Geo. W. Webster, Killingly, 1885. 
Henry C. Atwood, Killingly, 1886. 
George Lloyd, Danielsonville. 1886. 
Chaunoey H. Wright, 5., A, F, South 

Killingly, 1886. 

KiLLINGWORTH. 

W. E. Griswold, a, Madison, 1884. 

L. L. Nettleton, S., A, F, Madison, 1884. 

A. A. Stevens, Killingworth, 1884. 

Lebanon. 
Dr. W. P. Barber, a, A. F, Lebanon, '84. 
Isaac Gillette, 5., A. F, Lebanon, 1884. 
Rev. 0. D. Hine, A. F, Lebanon, 1885. 
F. A. Abelle, A, F, Liberty Hill, 1885. 

Lbdyabd. 
Wm. T. Cook, Ledyard, 1884. 
Wm. J. Brown, S.y A. F, Mystic, 1884. 
John S. Spicer, Ledyard, 1884. 
Jacob Gallup, Ledyard, 1885. 
Isaac G. Gteer, Poquetannock, 1885. 
Albert Z. Brown, Mystic, 1886. 
George Fanning, Ledyard, 1886. 
Rev. John Avery, (7., Ledyard, 1886. 
Albert B. Lamb, Ledyard, 1886. 

Lisbon. 
Henry Lyon, C, A, F, Greenville, 1884. 
George A. Ross, Jewett City, 1884. 
Charles J. Bromley, Jewett City, 1885. 
John F. Hewitt, Greenville, 1885. 
Rev. 0. 0. Sargent, S., A. F, Jewett 

City, 1886. 
John Quinn, Versailles, 1886. 

LiTCHPIBLD. 

Hon. Ohas. B. Andrews, C, A. F, Litch- 
field, 1884. 

Geo. W. Mason, A. F, Litchfield, 1884. 

T. Leander Jennings, A. F, Bantam 
Falls, 1884. 

Dwight C. KUboum, 5., A. F, Litchfield, 
1885. 

Joseph H. Hopkins, A. F, Northfield, '86. 

Charles I. Page, A. F, Milton, 1886. 

16 



Lyme. 
Rev. Dr. E. F. Burr, C, Lyme, 1884. 
Henry B. Sisson, Hamburgh, 1884. 
CoL James A. Bates, Hadlyme, 1886. 
Dr. J. Griffin Ely, Hamburgh, 1886. 
Rev. B. B. Hopkinson, 5., A. F, Lyme, 

1886. 
John R. Sterling, Lyme, 1886. 

Madison. 
John H. Meigs, S., A. F, Madison, 1884. 
John P. Hopson, No. Madison, 1884. 
Francis A. Kelsey, Madison, 1886. 
J. Myron Hull, Madison, 1885. 
H. B. Wilcox, a, Madison, 1886. 
Nathan, Howell, East River, 1886. 

Manchestbb. 

Rev. Silas W. Robbins, C, A. F, Man- 
chester, 1884. 

Rev. James F. Campbell, North Man- 
chester, 1884. 

Joseph B. Latham, Jr., North Manchei- 
ter, 1885. 

Dr 0. B. Taylor, S., A. F, Manchester, 
1885. 

John S. Cheney, So. Manchester, 1886. 

Dr. C. W. Jacques, A. F., Buckland, '86. 

Mansfield. 
Robt. P. Barrows, Mansfield Center, '84. 
Rev. N. Beach, A,V., Mansfield, 1884. 
Henry Huntington, Mansfield Depot,' 84. 
Rev. A. J. Chaplin, Spring Hill, 1885. 
John S. Hanks, Gurleyville, 1885. 
A. K. Brown. Mansfield, 1886. 
Dr. E. G. Sumner, C, Mansfield Center, 

1886. 
Rev. K. B. Glidden, 5., A. F, Mansfield 

Center, 1886. 
S. D. Yeomans, Mansfield Center, 1886. 

Marlbobough. 
Jas. J. Bell, C, A. F, Marlborough, 1884. 
Wm. T. Joyner, Marlborough, 1884. 
John Haling, Marlborough, 1885. 
Wm. W. Bolles, Marlborough, 1885. 
Amos B. Latham, Marlborough, 1886. 
John Lord, /S., A. F, Marlborough, 1886. 

Meriden. 
Robert H. Curtis, Meriden, 1884. 

E. Miller, Jr., Meriden, 1884. 
W. H. Miller, Meriden, 1884. 
Rev. J. T. Pettee, Meriden, 1885. 
Hon. Geo. R. Curtis, Meriden, 1886. 

F. D. Proudman, Meriden, 1886. 

Dr. C. H. S. Davis, C. Meriden, 1886. 
Dr. J. H. Chapin, S., A. F, Meriden, '86. 
Hon. H. Wales Lines, Meriden, 1886. 
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MiDDLEBURY. 

Hawkins W. Munson, S., A. V., Middle- 
bury, 1884. 
Geo. B. Bristol. A. F., Middlebury, 1884. 
Levings Abbott, (7., Middlebury, 1885. 
Geo. 0. Ellis, Naugaiuck, 1885. 
Charles H. Lum, Middlebury, 1886. 
Edward L. Tyrrell, Middlebury, 1836. 

MiDDLBFIELD. 

M. W. Terrill, Middlefield, 1884. 
Walter P. Hall, Middlefield, 1884. 
Charles Hubbard, C Middletown, 1885. 
P. M. Augur, Middlefield, 1885. 
John 0. Couch, Middlefield, 1886. 
Rev. A. C. Denison, S., A. V., Middle- 
field, 1886. 

Middletown. 
Silas A. Robinson, C, A. F., Middletown, 

1884. 
Wilbur F. Parmelee, A. F, Middletown, 

1884. 
W. U. Peame, 5, A. F, Middletown, *85. 
Eben P. Hubbard, A. F, Middletown, '85. 
Marius W. Wilcox, A. F, East Berlin, '86. 
Theodore V. Smith, A. F, Middletown, 

1886 

Middletown. (City District.) 
George H. Hurlbert, C, Middletown, '84. 
Lewis 0. Davis, Middletown, 1884. 
Stephen B. Davis, A. F, Middletown, '84. 
George A. Coles, Middletown, 1885. 
C. L. Loomis, Middletown, 1885. 
Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Middletown, 1885. 
Henry S. Steele, Middletown. 1886. 
Sherman M. Bacon, Middletown, 1886. 
Charles R. Lewis, Middletown, 1886. 
W. U. Pearne, S., Middletown. 

E. H. Wilson, Supt. 

MiLFORD. 

George M. Gunn, Milford, 1884. 
George F. Piatt, Milford, 1884. 
Rev. Geo. H. Griffin, A. F, Milford, '84. 
WiUiam G. Mitchell, Milford, 1884. 
N. E. Smith, C, A.V., Milford, 1885. 
C. A. Tomlinson, S., Milford, 1885. 
Henry N. Piatt, Milford, 1885. 
W. Cecil Durand, Milford, 1885. 
C. F. Bosworth, Milford, 1886. 
Robert W. Clark, Milford, 1886. 
James T. Iligby, Milford, 1886. 
Isaac T. Rogers, A. F, Milford, 1886. 

Monroe. 
David Osbora, A. F, Stepney, 1884. 
John G. Stevens, S., Monroe, 1884. 

F. M. Cargill, C, East Village, 1884. 



Montville. 

M. V. B. Brainard, C, A. F, Montville, 

1884. 
Calvin B. Beebe, A.V., Montville, 1884. 
Alton E. Stephens, Montville, 1884. 
Joseph S. Latimer, Montville, 1885. 
Joseph S. Collins, Montville, 1885. 
J. Andrew Comstock, Uncasville, 1885. 
Silas H. Browning, Montville, 1886. 
J. R. Gay, 2d, S., Massapeag, 1886. 
Eben R. Eaton, Uncasville, 1886. 

Morris. 
S. W. S. Skilton, (7., Morris, 1884. 
Dwight Griswold, S., West Morris, '84. 
Rollin Harrison, A. F, Morris, 1885. 
Robert Hall, A.V., Morris. 1885. 

C. S. Loveland, A. F, Morris, 1886. 
Samuel M. Ensign, A. F, Morris, 1886. 

Nauqatuck. 
F. B. Tuttle, M.D., C7., A. F, Naugatuck, 
1884. 

D. P. MUls, A.V,, Naugatuck, 1884. 
Rev. E. C. Gardner, A, F, Naugatuck, '85. 
Geo. S. Andrew, A. F, Naugatuck, '85. 
Rev. S. C. Leonard, 5., A, F, Nauga- 
tuck, 1886. 

Rev. James Fagan, A. F, Naugatuck, '86. 

New Britain. 
J. N. Bartlett, C, A. F, New Britain, '84. 
Henry E. Sawyer, New Britain, 1884. 
Lawrence Crean, New Britain, 1884. 
Charles S. Andrews, New Britain, 1884. 
George H. Miner, New Britain, 1886. 
Justus A. Traut, New Britain, 1885. 
John Walsh, S., A. F, New Britain, '85. 
Robert Johnston, New Britain, 1885. 
Edwin B. Lyon, New Britain, 1886. 
V. B. Chamberlain, New Britain, 1886. 
Thomas Begley, New Britain, 1886. 
Thomas McCabe, New Britain, 1886. 

New Canaan. 
Edwm Hoyt, C„ New Canaan, 1884. 
Ji. M. Monroe, New Canaan, 1884. 
Wm. G. Brownson, New Canaan, 1886. 
B. D. Purdy, New Canaan, 1886. 
Rev. Geo. S. Pme, S., A. F, New Ca- 

naan, 1886. 
Rev. Joseph Greenleaf, New Canaan, '86. 

New Fairfield. 
Edward Treadwell, Lanesville, 1884. 
Henry 0. Leach, Ball's Pond, 1884. 
Hendrick H. Wildman, Ball's Pond, '85. 
Alex. B. Brush, C, New Fairfield, 1886. 
John J. Treadwell, 8,^ A. F, New Fair* 
field, 1886. 
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New Haetpord. 
J. B. Foster, New Hartford, 1884. 
John Richards, New Hartford, 1884. 
Rev. Luke Fitzsimon, New Hartford, '85. 
N. B. Merrill, S., A.V., Nepaug, 1885. 
Rev. F. H. Adams, C, A. T., New Hart- 
ford, 1886. 
Rev. 0. W. Colton, Pine Meadow, 1886. 

Nbw Haven. 
Francis E. Harrison, New Haven, 1884. 
Joseph D. Plunkett, New Haven, 1884. 
Arthur W. Parmelee, New Haven, 1884. 
Philip Pond, New Haven, 1885. 
Thomas O'Brien, New Haven, 1885. 
Horace H. Strong, New Haven, 1885. 
Harmanus M. Welch, C, New Haven, 

1886. 
Maier Zunder, New Haven, 1886. 
Henry F. Peck, New Haven, 1886. 
S. T. Button, Supt., New Haven. 

New Haven. (Westville District.) 
L. W. Beecher, a, Westville. 1884. 
B. Dickerman, Westville, 1884. 
E. P. Merriman, WestvUIe, 1884. 
J. D. Payne, Westville, 1886. 
Geo. L. Finney, Westville, 1885. 
W. C. Burgess, A. V., Westville, 1886. 
H. L. Hotchkiss, S., Westville, 1886. 
J. N. Austin, Westville, 1886. 
E. L. Hitchcock, Westville, 1886. 

New Haven. (South District.) 
WiUis Dickerman, New Hfiven. 

Newington. 
J. S. Kirkham, *S^., A. F., Newington, '84. 
J. G. Stoddard, Newington Junction, '34. 
Jacob Dix, Newington Junction, 1885. 
E. M. Steele, Newington, 1885. 
Roger Welles, Newington, 1886. 
Charles H. Atwood, (7., Newington 
Junction, 1886. 

New London. 
Ralph Wheeler. New London, 1884. 
A, H. ChappeU, New London, 1884. 
J. Lawrence Chew, New London, 1884. 
Isaac W. Tate, New London, 1885. 
Horace Coit, C, New London. 1885. 
Frank T. Palmer, New London, 1885. 
Benjamin Stark, New London, 1886. 
Fred. W. Smith, A. F., New London, '86. 
Bryan F. Mahan, S., New London, 1886. 

New Milford. 
Ethiel S. Green, New Milford, 1884. 
JL. H. Bowers, A. F., Gaylordsville, 1884. 



Greorge W. Richmond, New Milford, '84 
Albert N. Baldwin, C, Northville, 1886. 
Cyrus A. Todd, 5., A. F, New Milford, 

1885. 
George W. Hill, Northville, 1885. 
Edward F. Morehouse, New Milford, '86. 
Scott Buckingham, A.V,, Northville, '86. 
Charles N. Hall, New Milford, 1886. 

Newtown. 
Abel B. Prindle, A.V., Newtown, 1884. 
James B. Madigan, A. F, Sandy Hook, 

1884. 
Daniel 6. Beers, A. F, Sandy Hook, '86. 
Chas. H. Northrop, S., A. F, Newtown, 

1885. 
James H. Wilson, C, A. F, Newtown, 

1886. 
John M. Otis, A.V., Newtown, 1886. 

Norfolk. 
Plumb Brown, Norfolk, 1884. 
J. N. Oowles, Norfolk, 1884. 
R. L Crissey, Norfolk, 1884., 
J. F. Gleason, Norfolk, 1885. 
Amos A. Collar, Norfolk, 1885. 
Silas A. Palmer, A. F, Norfolk, 1886. 
W. I. Sparks, Norfolk, 1886. 
Homer B. Knapp, C, S., A.V., Norfolk, 

1886. 
Geo. R. Bigelow, Norfolk, 1886. 
F. B. Porter, Norfolk, 1886. 

North Branpord. 
Wm. D. Ford, C, North Branford, '84. 
William Maltby, Northford, 1884. 
Rev. George Buck, S., A. F, Northford, 

1885. 
Charles Foot, Northford, 1885. 
Rev. Franklin Countryman, J.. F, North 

Branford, 1886. 
Newton M. Robinson, North Branford. 

1886. 

North Canaan. 
Miles B. Tobey, C, A. F, Canaan Val- 
ley, 1884. 
A. T. Roraback, Canaan, 1884. 
E. S. Roberts, East Canaan, 1885. 
D. L. Freeman, S., A. F, Canaan, 1885. 
C. H. Briggs, Canaan Valley, 1886. 
Charles Gillette, Canaan, 1886. 

North Haven. 
Jesse B. Jacobs, Wallingford, 1884. 
Dr. R. B. Goodyear, >S^., A, F, North 

Haven, 1884. 
Sheldon B. Thorpe, North Haven, 1884 
Isaac E. Mansfield, North Haven, 1885. 
George W. Smith, North Haven, 1885. " 
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Whitney Elliott, C, North Haven, 1885. 
Huhert F. Potter, Montowese, 1886. 
Andrew F. Austin, Fair Haven, 1886. 
Edward L. Linsley,' North Haven, 1886 

North Stonikgton. 
F. S. Peabody, A, F., North Stonington, 

1885. 
Wm. H. Prentice, C, A, 7., Preston City, 

1885. 
James F. Brown, 5., A. K, Mystic, 1885. 

NORWALK 

Rev. Thomas G. Osbom, A. F., Norwalk. 
1884. 

Dr. William C. Burke, Jr., South Nor- 
walk, 1884. 

John S. Seymour, 5., Norwalk, 1884. 

Wm. Randel Smith, Norwalk, 1885. 

Ebenezer J. Hill, C, Norwalk, 1885. 

J. Millard, A.V., South Norwalk, 1885. 

Julius M. EUendorf, South Norwalk, '86. 

Rev. 0. M. Selleck, Norwalk, 1886. 

Benj. J. Sturges, Norwalk, 1886. 

Norwich. | 

Palmer Bill, Norwich, 1884. , 

Rev. Robt. P. Stanton, C, Norwich, *84. | 
Timothy Kelley, Greenville, 1884. 
Charles B. Blumley, Greenville, 1885. 
Gerard G. Pitcher, Norwich Town, *85. 
T. B. Lillibridge, Norwich Town, 1885. 
John W. Crary, S., A. F, Norwich, *86. 



Norwich. (West Chelsea Dist.) 
Roscoe Huntington. C, Norwich, 1884^ 
Wm. R. Cowan, A.V., Norwich, 1884. 

A. R. Aborn, Norwich, 1884. 
H. A. Briggs, Norwich, 1885. 
Geo. C. Bills, Norwich, 1885. 
John R. Bowman, Norwich, 1885. 
Nathan Small, Norwich, 1886. 
Fred. R. Wasley, Norwich, 1886. 

John P. Murphy, S., A.. F, Norwich, '86- 

Old Lyme. 
John Swaney, (7., Lyme, 1884. 
Dr. G. W. Harris, Lyme, 1884. 
John Swan, A, F, Lyme, 1884. 
Jeremiah De Wolfe, Lyme, 1885. 
Wm. Lewis Smith, 5., Lyme, 1886. 

B. F. Swaney, Lyme, 1886. 

Old Satbrook. 
Robert Chapman, Saybrook, 1884. 
George W. Denison, Saybrook, 1884. 
Rev. P. L. Shepard, A. F, Saybrook, '85. 
Edwin Ayer, G.^ Saybrook, 1885. 
W. J. Clark, ,S'., A. F, Saybrook, 1886. 
Robert Chalker, Saybrook, 1886. 

Orange. 

John F. Barnett, S., A. F, West Haven, 

1884. 
I. P. Treat, A. F, Orange, 1884. 
Rev. J. Streibert, West Haven, 1884. 



Jabez S. Lathrop, Norwich Town, 1§86. Wm. A. Peck, Jr., a. West Haven, '86. 



Horace Rogers, Norwich, 1886. 

Norwich. (Town Street District.) 
G. G. Pitcher, Norwich Town, 1884. 
Gen. Edward Harland, Norwich, 1884. 
Lewis A. Hyde. Norwich, 1 884. 
Rev. Wm. B. Clark, (7., A. F, Norwich 

Town, 1885. 
Wm. B. Lathrop, Norwich Town, 1885. 
J. S. Lathrop, S., Norwich, 1885. 
P. 0. Mahoney, Norwich Town, 1886. 
C. P. Capron, Norwich Town, 1886. 
N. D. Robinson, Norwich Town, 1886. 

Norwich. (Central District.) 
Rev. Wm. S. Palmer, D.D., (7., Norwich, 

1884. 
Costello Lippitt, 5., Norwich, 1884. 
William Hutchison, Norwich, 1884. 
Luther R. Case, Norwich, 1885. 
Maturin M. Whittemore, Norwich, 1885. 
Donald G. Perkins, Norwich, 1885. 
Patrick Cassidy, M.D., Norwich, 1886. 
Charles H. Dillaby, Norwich, 1886. 
Charles F. Setchel, Norwich, 1886. 
N. L. Bishop, Norwich, Supt 



W. Andrew, Orange, 1886. 
I C. K. Bush, West Haven, 1886. 

Oxford. 
Orlando C. Osbom, A. F, Oxford, 1884. 
Lewis Barnes, M.D., 5., A. F, Oxford,. 

1884. 
John Harger, C, A.V., Oxford, 1885. 
Clark E. Lum, A. F, Seymour, 1885. 
Samuel Hawkins, A.V., Oxford, 1886. 
David Hawley, .l.F, Oxford, 1886. 

Plainpibld. 
Rev. J. N. Shipman, Moosup, 1884. 
Rev. S. H. Fellows, S., A. F, Wauregan,. 

1884. 
Dwight Avery, Plainfield, 1884. 
John S. French, Central Village, 1885. 
Roswell Ensworth, C, A. F, Plainfield, 

1885. 
Waldo Tillinghast, A, F, Plainfield, '85. 
Rev. John F. Temple, A, F, Packers- 

ville, 1886. 
Rev. J. A. Creedon, Moosup, 1886. 
James M. Wilcox, Central Village, 1886. 
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PLADnriLLB. 

T. O. Wright, a, A. v., PlainviUe, 1884. 
P. B. Brock, PlainviUe, 1884. 
A. H. Condell, PlainviUe, 1885. 
H. A. Osborne, PlainviUe, 1885. 
A. B. Denison, .S^., A. F., PlainviUe, '86. 
•O. L Hodsell, PlainviUe, 1886. 

Plymouth. 
Rev. L. S. Griggs, TerryvUle, 1884. 
E. M. Talmadge, Plymouth, 1884. 
L. D. Baldwin, S., A. V., Plymouth, '84. 
A. W. Welton, Plymouth, 1885. 
■J. W. Clark, TerryviUe, 1885. 
R. D. H. AUen, TerryviUe, 1885. 
W, W. Clemence, a, TerryviUe, 1886. 
T. B. McNamara, TerryvUle, 1886. 
A. P. Fenn, Plymouth, 1886. 

POMFBET. 

John W. Clapp, EUiotts, 1884. 

C. P. Grosvenor, Abington, 1884. 
Oeorge AUen, Abington, 1884. 

A. S. Bruce, C, Pomfret Landing, 1885. 
E. P. Hayward, Pomfret Centre, 1885. 
Frederick Hyde, Pomfret Centre, 1885. 
Isacc P. Briggs, *S'., A. V., Pomfret, '86. 

E. P. Mathewson, Pomfret, 1886. 
Horace Sabin, Pomfret, 1886. 

Portland. 
Dr. C. A. Sears, A.V., Portland, 1884. 
Rev. F. D. Harriman, Portland, 1884. 
H. C. Markham, Portland, 1884. 
Albert Hale, A.V., Gildersleeve, 1885. 
Rev. J. S. Bayne, S., A. T^ Portland, '85. 
W. S. Strickland, Portland, 1885. 
•O. B. Cleveland, C, Portland, 1886. 
€. H. White, Gildersleeve, 1886. 
Asaph Hale, Portland, 1 886. 

Preston. 
Mason S. Hewitt, (7., A. V., Preston City, 

1884. 
Thomas S. PhiUips, A. F., Norwich, '84. 
WUliam B. Hiscox, S., Norwich, 1884. 

Prospect. 
Merrit Clark, a. Union City, 1884. 

F. L. Wilkinson, Prospect, 1884. 

D. B. Hotchkiss, Prospect, 1884. 

W. H. Phipps, S., A, F, Prospect, 1885. 
Richard N. Hotchkiss, Prospect, 1885. 
Benj. B. Brown, A. F, Prospect, 1886. 

Putnam. 
J. R. Davenport, Putnam, 1884. 
A. P. Chapman, *S^., A. F, Putnam, 1884. 
T. P. Leonard, Putnam, 1885. 



G. A. Hammond, Putnam, 1885. 
J. B. Kent, M.D., a, Putnam, 1886. 
0. LaRue, M.D., Putnam, 1886. 

' Redding. 

Wm. E. Duncomb, a, A. F, Redding, '85. 

Rev. Wm. J. Jennings, 5., A. F, Red- 
ding, 1885. 

Edward P. Shaw, A. F, Redding Ridge, 
1885. 

RiDOEFIELD. 

Rev. W. W. Leete, Ridgefield, 1884. 

J. D. Nash, Ridgefield, 1884. 

E. H. Smith, Ridgefield, 1884. 

A. Y. Paddock, C, Ridgefield, 1885. 

Rev. L. T^. Abbott, S., A. F, Ridgefield, 

1885. 
S. J. Barlow, Ridgefield, 1885. 
W. W. Whiting, Ridgefield, 1886. 

C. B. Northrop, Ridgefield, 1886. 

D. S. Sholes, Ridgefield, 1886. 

Rocky Hill. 
A. D. Griswold, C, A. F, Rocky HiU, 

1884. 
Lucius M. Beaumont, Rocky HUl, 1884. 
Wm. G. Robbins, *S'., A. F, Rocky HUl, 

1885. 
James H. Warner, Rocky HUl, 1885. 
Samuel Aahwell, Rocky Hill, 1886. 
James Warner, Rocky HUl, 1886. 

ROXBURY. 

Chas. Sanford, S.,A.V., Roxbury, 1884. 
C. W. Hodge, Roxbury Station, 1884. 
Levi Smith, (7., Roxbury, 1885. 
Myron W. O'Dell, Roxbury, 1885. 
R. R. Davidson, A. F, Roxbury, 1886. 
Geo. W. P. Leavenworth, Hotchkiss- 
vUle, 1886. 

Salem. 
Jairus Ordway, S., A. F, Salem, 1884. 
James Bulkley, Colchester, 1884. 
Chas. T. WUliams, Salem, 1885. 
Elijah B. Harvey, Salem, 1885. 
Fred. E. Chadwick, C, Salem, 1886. 
Austin 0. Gallup, Salem, 1886. 

Salisbury. 
Dwight Allyn, S., A. F, Ashley FaUs, 

Mass., 1884. 
J. H. Hurlburt, Lime Rock, 1884. 
H. P. Harris, C, Ore HiU, 1885. 
L. F. Reid, LakeviUe, 1885. 
Geo. B. Burrall, A.V., LakeviUe, 1886. 
H. J. Lynch, A. F, LakeviUe, 1886. 
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Saybrook. 
Geo. P. Spencer, S., A. F., Deep River, 

1884. 
David R. Post, Deep River, 1884. 
Frederick L'Hommedieu, A. F., Deep 

River, 1884. 
Henry L. Denison, Winthrop, 1884. 
Lozelle J. Platts, Deep River, 1885. 
Joseph C. Fargo, Deep River, 1885. 
Ansel D. Platts, Deep River, 1 885. 
J. Lockwood Lamb, Winthrop, 1885. 
Simeon H. Jennings, Deep River, 1886. 
H. Christopher Kingsley, Deep River. 

1886. 
Horace P. Denison, C, Deep River, '86. 
Dwight S. Southworth, Deep River, *86. 

Scotland. 
Henry Lincoln, S., A. F, Scotland, '84. 
John Bacon, Scotland, 1884. 
"Wm. Burnham, Scotland, 1884. 
John Bass, Scotland, 1885. 
Caleb Anthony, a, Scotland, 1886. 
Abner Robinson, Scotland, 1886. 

Seymour. 
Samuel H. Canfield, Seymour, 1884. 
Robert Healey, Seymour. 1884. 
H. N. Eggleston, C, Seymour, 1884. 
L. A. Camp, <S., Seymour, 1885. 
Wm. R. Tomlinson, Seymour, 1885. 
David Tucker, A.V., Seymour, 1885. 
Randall E. Warner, Seymour, 1886. 
Wm. C. Sharpe, A. F, Seymour, 1 886. 
T. B. Beach, Seymour, 1886. 

Sharon. 
W. W. Knight, M.D., Sharon, 1884. 
J. B. Smith, Sharon, 1884. 
R. E. Goodwin. Sharon, 1 885. 
G. A. Kelsey, aS'., A.V., Sharon Valley, 

1885. 
H. 0. Rowley, C, Sharon, 1886. 
E. F. Gillette, Sharon, 1886. 

Sherman. 
Levi R. Hungerford, Sherman, 1884. 
Miles Hungerford, C., Sherman, 1884. 
Daniel B. Mallory, Sherman, 1884. 
John N. Woodruff, S., A. F, Sherman, 

1885. 
Frank Hungerford, Sherman, 1885. 
Abram Briggs, Sherman, 1885. 
E. P. Herrick, A. F, Sherman, 1886. 
Geo. W. Green, A.V., Sherman, 1886. 
Isaac B. Hall, Sherman, 1 886. 

SmSBURY. 

Geo. W. Sanford, A. F, Tariffville, 1884. 
Seymour Pettibone, (7., Weatogue, 1884. 



Dudley B. McLean, S., A. F, Simsbury,. 

1885. 
Henry W. Ensign, A. F, Weatogue, '85. 
G. L. Tomlinson, Simsbury, 1886. 
John B. McLean, Simsbury, 1886. 

SOMERS. 

Myron F. Gowdy, *S^., A. F, Somersville,. 

1884. 
Loren W. Percival, Somers, 1884. 
Dr. Wm. B. Woods, C7., Somers, 1885. 
Rev. Chas. H. Gleason, Somers, 1885. 
Calvin M. Havens, SomersviUe, 1886. 
Albert F. Kibbe, Somers, 1886. 

SOUTHBURY. 

Chas. S. Brown, a, A. F, Southbury, '84. 
Gidney A. Stiles, Southbury, 1884. 
Herman Perry, Southbury, 1885. 
Ezra Pierce, South Britain, 1885. 
David F. Pierce, A. F, So. Britain, 1886. 
Henry M. Canfield, S., A. F; So. Britain^ 
1886. 

SOUTHINGTON. 

Stephen Walkley, a, Plantsville, 1884. 
Solomon Finch, Southington, 1884. 
Francis D. Whittlesey, Southington, '85. 
Andrew F. Barnes, A. F, Marion, 1885. 
James H. Pratt, Southington, 1886. 
James H. Osborne, /S., A. F, Southing- 
ton, 1886. 

South Windsor. 
Wm. A. Taylor, Wapping, 1884. 
Geo. A. Bowman, S., A. F, South Wind- 

sor, 1884. 
Edgar A. Farnbam, C, South Windsor, 

1884. 
Chas. N. Flanders, A. F, Wapping, '86. 
Bradford H. Grant, Wapping, 1885. 
Frederic E. Snow, So. Windsor, 1886. 
Chester Grant, Wapping, 1886. 

Sprague. 
T. K. Peck, Hanover. 1884. 
Herbert Vallette. Hanover, 1884. 
Wm. D. Nolan, Baltic, 1885. 
Nathan Geer, S., A.V., Baltic, 1886. 
LeviT. Branche, Versailles, 1886. 
Charles L Stanton, C, A. F, Baltic, 1886. 

Stafford. 
S. W. Ellis, A.V., West Stafford, 1884. 
D. E. Whiton, West Stafford, 1884. 
Rev. G. V. Maxham. 8., A. F, Stafford, 

1885. 
Wm. R. Small, Stafford Springs, 1886. 
Rev. F. L. Batchelder, a, Stafford, '86. 
John 0. Booth, Staffordville, 1886. 
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Stamford. 
Nathaniel R. Hart, 0.^ Stamford, 1884. 
Geo. H. Hoyt, Stamford, 1884. 
Robert Swartwout, Stamford, 1884. 
Geo. B. Christison, Long Ridge, 1886. 
Geo. W. Birch, Stamford, 1885. 
H. D. Rolph, Stamford, 1885. 
Radeliffe Hudson, Stamford, 1886. 
Francis J. Rogers, Stamford, 1 886. 
Lewis R. Hurlbutt, S., A. F., Stamford, 
1886. 

Sterlino. 
Albert Frink, Sterling HUI, 1884. 
A. H. Bates, Oneco, 1884. 
A. A. Stanton, Oneco, 1885. 
H. D. Dixon, a, S., A. 7"., North Ster- 
ling, 1885. 
Alfred Gallup, Ekonk, 1886. 
J. A. B. Douglass, Sterling, 1 886. 

Stonington. 
Simeon Gallup, C, A.V., Mystic, 1884. 
C. H. Hinckley, A. F., Westerly, R. I., 

1884. 
Geo. F. Coats, A. F, No. Stonington, '85. 
H. A. Hull, A. F, Stonington, 1885. 
J. S. Anderson, A. F, Stonington, 1886. 
0. H. Babcock, S., A. F, Westerly, R. L, 

1886. 

Stratford. 
Frederick J. Beardsley, Stratford. 1884. 
Albert Wilcoxson, S.,A.V., Stratford, 

1884. 
James Bounds, West Stratford, 1 885. 
Samuel 0. Canfield, West Stratford, '85. 
Charles C. Wells, a, A. F, Stratford, '86. 
Morton Beardslee, Stratford, 1 886. 

SUFFIELD. 

Geo. F. Kendall, S., A. F. Suffield, '84. 
Geo. A. Austin, A.V., Suffield, 1884. 
Jas. 0. Haskins, A.V., Suffield, 1885. 
Cyrus H. King, A. F, Suffield, 1885. 
Dr. W. H. Mather, C, A. F, Suffield, '86. 

F. B. Hntheway, A.V., Suffield, 1886. 

Thomaston. 
A. P. Bradstreet, C, Thomaston, 1884. 
R. L. Goodwin, A. F, Thomaston, 1884. 
Rev. David Sanford, Thomaston, 1884. 
Rev. S. M. Freeland, Thomaston, 1885. 
John B. Fox, Thomaston, 1 885. 
C. C. Potter, Thomaston, 1885. 
Rev. Jos. W. Fones, Thomaston. 1 886. 
Abel W. Smith, A.V., Thomaston, 1886. 

G. A. Stoughton, S., A. F, Thomaston, 

1886. 



I Thompson. 

I Stephen Ballard, S., A. F, Thompson, 
1884. 

I Oscar Munyan, Thompson. 1884. 

[Rev. N. J. Pmkham, G./A.V., Thomp- 
son, 1886. 

I Tolland. 

Rev. C. X. Seymour, a, Tolland, 1884. 

R. J. Leonard, Rockville, 1884. 
I A.L. Benton, Tolland, 1885. 

Smith H. Brown, 5., A. F, Tolland, '85. 

Dwight A. Satterlee, Tolland, 1886. 

Perkms L. Lathrop, Tolland, 1886. 



TORBINQTON. 

Henry M. Sherman, (7., Torrington, '84. 
Gideon H. Welch, 5., Torrington, 1884. 
John W. Gam well, Torrington, 1884. 
Oliver P. Coe, Torrington, 1885. 
Willard A. Cowles, West Torrington, 

1885. 
Clarence H. Barber,' ^.F, Torringford, 

1885. 
Lavalette Perrin, Torrington, 1886. 
Patrick Duggan, Tornngton, 1886. 
Avery F. Miner, Torrington, 1886. 

Trumbull. 
Frederick L. Beers, Long Hill, 1884. 
Jas W. Drew, Nichols, 1884. 
Ormel Hall, S., A, F, Plattsville, 1885. 
C. B. Sherwood, Trumbull, 1885. 
Rev. N. T. Merwin, Trumbull, 1886. 
Chas. J. Thorpe, C, Nichols, 1886. 

Union. 
E. N. Lmwsou, .S'.. a. F, Union, 1884. 
S. W. Newell, Union, 1884. 
M. P. J. Walker. Union, 1885. 
E. C. Booth, Union, 1885. 
A. E. Weld, a. Union, 1886. 
G. W. Town, Union, 1886. 

Vernon. 
Alfred R. Goodrich, U.D., C, Vernon 

Depot, 1884. 
John N. Stickney, Vernon Depot, 1884, 
Elbridge K. Leonard, M.D., Rockville, 

1885. 
Wm. B. Foster, Rockville, 1 885. 
Gideon G. Tillinghast, A. F, Vernon 

Depot, 1886. 
Henry F. Parker, S.^ A. F, Vernon 

Depot, 1886. 
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VOLUNTOWN. 

John N. Lewis, Voluntown, 1884. 

A. B. Bitgood, a, Voluntown, 1884. 
Geo. T. Briggs, Voluntown, 1885. 
Wm. B. Ray, Pendleton Hill, 1885. 
Frank A. Douglass, 5., A, F., Campbell's 

MUls, 1886. 
John E. Green, Voluntown, 1886. 

Walldtoford. 
H. L. Hall, -ST., A, F., Wallingford, 1884. 
H. S. Hall, a, Wallingford, 1884. 
Rev. J. E. Wildmaii, Wallingford, 1885. 

E. M. Judd, Wallingford, 1885. 
Charles D. Yale, Wallingford, 1886. 

B. F. Harrison, M.D., Wallingford, 1886. 

Wabeen. 
Noble Strong, C, Warren, 1884. 
Daniel Young, Warren, 1884. 
W. S. Colton, S., A. F, Warren, 1885. 
BernardGritman, Warren, 1885. 
Wm. Curtiss, Warren, 1886. 
Peter Smith, Warren, 1886. 

Washington. 

G. C. Whittlesey, A.Y., New Preston, 
1884. 

Geo. Tomlinson, Marbledale. 1884. 

Ralph Buckingham, Marbledale, 1884. 

Orestes Hickox, Washington, 1885. 

Earle Buckingham, S.^ A. F, Washing- 
ton, 1886. 

Chas. Beach, C, Washington Depot, 
1886. 

WATEEBURr. 

Francis T. Russell, Waterbury, 1884. 
Michael A. Balfe, Waterbury, 1884. 
Greene Kendrick. S., Waterbury, 1884. 
Daniel F. Webster, Waterbury, 1886. 
Edward L. Griggs, Waterbury, 1885. 
Martin Myers,. -A. F, Waterbury, 1885. 
T. I. Driggs, a. A, F, Waterbury, 1886. 
Samuel Nuttall, Waterbury, 1886. 
H. F. Bassett, Waterbury, 1886. 

Wateebuey. (Center District.) 

J. W. Webster, C, A, F, Waterbury, 
1884. 

H. F. Bassett, A. F, Waterbury, 1884. 

Rev. J. O'R. Sheridan, A. F, Water- 
bury, 1884. 

Rev. R. W. Micou, A. F, Waterbury, 
1884. 

F. J. Brown, A. F, Waterbury, 1884. 
Rev. Jos. Anderson, Waterbury, 1884. 
Michael Donohue, Waterbury, 1884. 
M. S. Crosby, Superintendent. 



Waterford. 

J. W. Man waring, 5., A. F, Waterford. 
1884. 

Robert A. Chapman, A. F, Waterford, 
1884. 

Albert H. Lampher, A. F, Waterford, 
1885. 

Leolin A. Comstock, A. F, Montville, 
1885. 

Ezra I. Hempsted, C, A, F, New Lon- 
don, 1 886. 

Geo. W. Chamberlin, A. F, New Lon- 
don, 1886. 

Watertown. 
Chas. M. NoMe, C, Watertown, 1884. 
Samuel A. Merwin, Watertown, 1885. 
T. P. Baldwin, 5., A. F, Watertown, '85. 
Rev. Jas. Stoddard, A. F, Watertown, 

1886. 
Albert A. Stone, A. F, Oakville, 1886. 

Westbrook. 
David A. Wright, a, A. F. Westbrook, 

1884. 
Julius H. DeWolf, Westbrook, 1884. 
Geo. C. Moore, Westbrook. 1885. 
T. B. Bloomfield, S., Westbrook, 1885. 
Gilbert A. Post, Westbrook, 1886. 
Richard H. Stannard, Westbrook, 1886. 

West Hartford. 
Sidney E. Clarke, Hartford, 1884. 
W. H. Hall, West Hartford, 1884. 
T. Belknap Beach, C, Hartford, 1885. 

F. S. Hatch, Hartford, 1885. 
W. H. Kellogg, Hartford, 1886. 
Rev. Jos. W. Hyde, 5., A. F, West 

Hartford, 1886. 

Weston. 
David L. Rowland, Weston. 1884. 
Ebenezer Pitch, Weston, 1884. 
Edward Chauncey, Westport, 1885. 
David S. Parsons, Westport, 1885. 
Vanderbilt Godfrey, C, Weston, 1886. 
Iverson C. Fanton, S., A. V. Easton, '86. 

Westport. 
Rev. J. R. Williams, S., A. F, Westport, 

1884. 
T. D. Elwood, Westport, 1884. 

G. B. Bouton, M.D., Westport, 1885. 
Wm. J. Jennings, (7., Green's Farms, 

1885. 
S. B. Sherwood, Westport, 1886. 
W. C. Hall, Westport, 1 886. 
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Wethersfield. 

Martin S. Griswold, South Wethers- 
field, 1884. 

Stephen Morgan, Wethersfield, 1884. 

Edward D. Rohblns, Wethersfield, 1885. 

Luther W. Adams, A. V., South Weth- 
ersfield, 1885. 

John Wells, C, Wethersfield, 1886. 

Dr. Roswell Fox, Wethersfield, 1886. 

WiLLINGTON. 

Reuben Edgenon, (7., A. F., Willington, 

1886. 
L. W. Holt, S., A. F., East Wellmgtou, 

1885. 
J". Bugbee, Jr., A. F., Moose Meadow, 

1885. 

Wilton. 
Fred. D. Benedict, C, No. Wilton, '84. 
Jas. T. Hubbell, Wilton, 1884. 
Harvey Bedient, A. F., Wilton, 1885. 
Wm. Sturges, S., Wilton, 1885. 
N. M. Belden, Wilton, 188G. 
Wilbur Sturges, Cannon's Station, 1886. 

Winchester. 

John F. Peck, A. F., Winsted, 1884. 

Fra Leo da Saracena, -1. F., Winsted, 
1884. 

Arthur Gk)odenough, d, A. F, Winches- 
ter, 1885. . 

-Ohas. A. Bristol, A. F, Winchester, '85. 

Henry Barreuther, A. F, Winsted, '86. 

Geo. H. Alford, JS., A. F, Winsted, '86. 

Windham. 
M. L. Tryon, C, A. F, Willimantic, '84. 
Albert Barrows, Willimantic, 1884. 
E. H. Holmes, Jr., South Windham, '84. 
Wm. C. Jillson, Willimantic, 1885. 
John L. Hunter, Willimantic, 1885. 
A. T. Fowler, Willimantic, 1885. 
John D. Wheeler, .4. V., Willimantic, '86. 
Fl. DeBruycker, Willimantic, 1886. 
Frederick Rogers, S., A. F, Willimantic, 
1886. 

Windsor. 
Rev. G. C. Wilson, Windsor, 1884. 
Maurice E. Westcott, Poquonnock, 1884. 
Wm. L. Bidwell, Rainbow, 1885. 
Eugene Brown, Poquonnock, 1885. 
E. Spencer Clapp, C, Windsor, 1886. 
Eev. R. H. Tuttle, *S'., A. F, Windsor, '86. 



Windsor Looks. 
Wm. Conlon, Windsor Locks, 1884. 
John Coats, *S^., A. F, Windsor Locks, '84. 
E. D. Coogan, C, Windsor Locks, 1885. 
Samuel M. McAulay, Windsor Locks, '85. 
Allen Pease, Windsor Locks, 1886. 
John P. Healey, A. F, Windsor Locks, 
1886. 



WOLCOTT. 

J. R. S. Todd, a, Wolcott, 1884. 
Frank G. Woodworth, -S., A. F, Wol- 
cott, 1884. 
Evelyn M. Upson, Wolcott, 1885. 
Elihu Moulthrop, Wolcott, 1885. 
Edwin A. Todd, Wolcott, 1886. 
Henry Bleater, Wolcott, 1886. 



WOODBRIDQE. 

Wm. H. Warner, C, Woodbridge, 1884. 
Anson L. Beach, Woodbridge, 1884. 
Dr. J. W. Barker, Woodbridge, 1885. 
Junot L. Terrel, Woodbridge, 1885. 
Leroy C. Beecher, Woodbridge, 1886. 
E. L. Sperry, 5., A. F, Westville, 1886. 



Woodbury. 
Rev. J. L. R. WyCkoff, Woodbury, '84. 
F. F. Hitchcock, Woodbury, 1884. 
Harmon Judson, Hotchkissville, 1884. 
Harmon W. Shove, M.D., a, Woodbury, 

1885. 
Hon. James Huntington, Woodbury, '85. 
Chas. H. Percy, Hotchkissville, 1885. 
W. J. Clark, S., A. F, Woodbury, '86. 
Henry C. Talraage, Woodbury, 1886. 
Geo. M. AUen, HotchkissviUe, 1886. 



Woodstock. 
E. Bishop, A. F, N. Woodstock, 1884. 
W. W. Webber, S., A. F, Woodstock, 

1884. 
L. J. Wells, So. Woodstock, 1884. 
P. S. Butler, A. F, Wtst Woodstock, 

1884. 
C. H. Child, Woodstock, 1885. 
C. M. Perrin, Wood. Valley, 1885. 
N. E. Morse, C, East Woodstock, 1886. 
G. W. Child, East Woodstock, 1886. 
J. M. Perrin, West Woodstock, 1886. 
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LEGAL PROVISIONS IN OTHER STATES 

For Securing to all Children a Right to Education. 

Maine. 

Parents, guardians arid other persons having control of children between the- 
ages of 9 and 16 years, are required to send them to a public school twelve week* 
in each year, unless their mental or bodily condition is such as to prevent such 
attendance, or tliey have been taught in a private school or at home, or there was 
no public school within a mile and a half by the shortest traveled road of their 
residence. Failure to comply with this requirement is punishable with a fine not 
exceeding five dollars. It is the duty of school committees or town supervisors 
to enforce this law. — 1875. 

Employment of children under 12 years of age in cotton and woolen manufacto- 
ries is forbidden, unless they have attended school four months; and of children 
over 12 and under 15 years of age unless they have attended school three months 
of the twelve next preceding such employment. A teacher's certificate under 
oath constitutes proof of such schooling. 

Any person who violates this law forfeits $100, one-half to the person who pros- 
ecutes, the other half to the town where the offence was committed, to be added 
to the school money. It is also the duty of school committees to inquire into- 
violations of this law and report to county attorneys, who are required to prosecute. 

This provision concerning the employment of children, is not found in the com- 
pilation of School Laws. It was enacted in 1847 with the title, '*An act to provide 
for the better education of youth in cotton and woolen manufacturing establish- 
ments," and appears in the Revised Statutes under the title, '•'■Manufacturing Cor- 
porations.'^ It was amended in 1880, making the forfeit $100 instead of $50. 

Towns may make by-laws concerning habitual truants and children between 
six and seventeen years of age not attending school without any regular or lawful 
occupation and growing up in ignorance, and may appoint officers for enforcing 
such by-laws. — 1870. 

" These laws doubtless prevent continuous employment of many children, how 
many it is impossible to say, probably hundreds. They are generally observed ; 
when not, it is from neglect of school committees.'' 

New Hampshire. 

Parents and other persons having the custody of children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, residing in any school district in which a public school 
is annually taught twelve weeks or more, within two miles by the nearest traveled 
road from their residence, are required to cause them to attend school twelve weeks 
in every year, six weeks to be consecutive, unless their physical or mental condi- 
tion is such as to prevent such attendance, or they attend a private school or are 
instructed at home for at least twelve weeks in every year, or have acquired the 
branches taught in the public schools. Any parent or other person who violates 
this law forfeits ten dollars for the first offence and twenty dollars for every subse- 
quent offence, to be recovered in an action in the name of the district where the 
penalty was incurred, to be added to the school money thereof. — 1871. 

Employment of children under sixteen years of age in any manufacturing 
establishment is forbidden, unless they have attended a public school or private 
day school twelve weeks during the preceding year. Employment of children 
under fourteen years of age is forbidden unless they have attended school six 
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months daring tbe year preceding, if the public school was so long in session. 
Employment of children nnder twelve years of age is forbidden unless they have^ 
attended school during the whole time the public school was kept during the year. 
Children under sixteen years of age who can not read aud write are not allowed to- 
be employed in such establishments except in vacation of the school in the district 
where they reside. The owner, agent or superintendent of any manufacturing 
establishment or any person connected therewith who employs a child without 
having a certificate that the child has attended school as the law requires, shall be- 
fined not exceeding twenty dollars. 

School committees and boards of education are required to sue for all penalties. 
If they neglect their duty they forfeit twenty dollars for each neglect, to be recov- 
ered by the selectmen of the town.— 1871, 1881. 

Towns may make by-laws concerning habitual truants and appoint truant offi- 
cers.— 1852. 

"The law is enforced, except where committees neglect their duty." 

Vermont. 

Children of good health and sound mind between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years of age are required to attend a public school three months in the year, unless 
otherwise furnished with the means of education for a like period of time, or have 
already acquired the branches of study taught in the public schools. A parent, 
master or guardian who permits his child to violate this provision, forfeits not 
less than ten dollars nor more than twenty dollars, one-half to the complainant 
and half to the town. 

The prudential committee of the district, sheriffs and constables, may arrest, 
and on application (»f three voters of the district, are required to arrest any child 
who is violating this requirement, or is habitually found in the streets or other 
public places, having no lawful occupation, or who is an habitual truant, and to 
take him to school and require his parent, guardian or master to cause the child 
to attend school regularly. Failure to comply with this requirement must be 
prosecuted by the officer who makes the arrest and is punishable with a fine of 
not less than ten nor more than twenty dollars, for the benefit of the schools or 
the town.— 1871. 

Employment of children between ten and fourteen years of age, who have 
resided in the State one year, in mills and factories is forbidden, unless they have 
attended a public school three months during the preceding year. A person who 
violates this law forfeits not less than ten nor more than twenty dollars, one-hair 
to the complainant and one-half to the town. — 1848, 1870, 1871. 

"These laws are not generally enforced. The people neglect to have them 
enforced." 

Massachusetts. 

Every person having under his control a child between the ages of eight and 
fourteen is required to cause such child annually to attend for at least twenty 
weeks some public day school. For every neglect of such duty the person offend- 
ing forfeits to the use of the public schools of the city or town a sum not exceed- 
ing twenty dollars. Such penalty is not incurred if the neglect was on account of 
poverty or the child has been otherwise furnished with the means of education or 
has acquired the branches of learning taught in the public schools, or if his phys- 
ical or mental condition was such as to render such attendance inexpedient. 
School committees approve private schools for the purposes of this law when the 
teaching therein is in tbe English language and is as thorough and efficient as that. 
in the public schools ; but must not disapprove on account of the religious teach- 
ing therein.— 1873, 1878. 
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Employment of children under ten years of age in manufacturing, mechanical 
and mercantile establishmentB is forbidden, also such employment of children 
under twelve years of age during the hours the public schools of the district are 
in session. Employment of children under fourteen years of age in such estab- 
lishments is forbidden except during the vacations of the public schools, unless 
during the year next preceding they have attended school for at least twenty weeks, 
jLud no children under fourteen years of age are to be so employed while the 
public schools are in session if they can not read and write. It is the duty of 
owners, superintendents and overseers of such establishments to require and keep 
on file certificates of the age and place of birth of every child under sixteen years 
•of age employed therein, which certificate must also state, in case of a child under 
the age of fourteen years, the school attendance during the year preceding. Such 
certificate must be signed by the school committee of the place where the child 
attended. The form certificate is furnished by the board of education and approved 
by the attorney general. Failure to produce such certificate when required by a 
proper officer is prima facie evidence that the employment of the child is illegal. 
The penalty for violation of these laws by employers and those who permit their 
•children to be employed, is a forfeit of not less than twenty nor more than fifty 
dollars, for the use of the public schools of the town or city. 

It is the duty of school committees and truant officers to enforce the laws. The 
statutes of the State also provide that the governor shall appoint two or more of 
the district police to act as inspectors of factories and public buildings and to 
enforce the laws relating to the employment of minors.— 1836, 18S0, 1888. 

"These laws are enforced." 

Towns are required to make all needful provisions concerning habitual truants 
and children between seven and fifteen years of age who may be found wandering 
about in the streets or public places, having no lawful occupation and not attend- 
ing school. And the school committee are required to appoint two or more truant 
officers.— 1878. 

Rhode Island. 

Every person having under his control a child between the ages of seven and 
fifteen years is required to annually cause such child to attend for at least twelve 
weeks, six weeks to be consecutive, some public day school. For neglect of such 
duty the person offending shall be fined not exceeding twenty dollars. The pen- 
alty is not incurred if the child has attended a private day school approved by the 
committee of the district or town, or has been otherwise furnished with the means 
of education or has acquired the branches of learning taught in the public schools, 
or if the mental or physical condition of the child was such as to render such 
attendance inexpedient or impracticable. Committees must not refuse approval 
of a private school on account of the religious teaching. 

Employment of children under ten years of age in manufacturing, mechanical 
and mercantile establishments Is forbidden. Such employment of children under 
fourteen years of age is forbidden except In vacations of the public schools, unless 
during the year next preceding they have attended some public or private day 
school and present a certificate of such attendance, made by or under the direction 
of the school committee. Owners, superintendents and overseers of such estab- 
lishments are required to keep on file certificates of the place and date of birth and 
school attendance of every child under fifteen years of age employed therein, 
made by or under the direction of the school committee. Employment of children 
under fifteen years of age who can not write their names, ages and place of resl- 
■dence legibly is forbidden while the public schools are in session. 

The penalty for violation of these laws is a fine not exceeding twenty dollars. 

It is the duty of school committees and truant officers appointed by the councils 
of cities and towns to enforce these laws. 
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Town and city councils are also required to make all needful provisions concern- 
ing habitual truants. — ^1888, to take effect October 1st. 

Officers have been appointed hi many towns and are performing their duties. 
'* There are indications that the law is already having a good effect in increasing 
attendance.*' 

CONNBCTICUT. 

Parents and other persons having control of children over eight and under four- 
teen years of age, are required to cause them to attend a public day school or to- 
elsewhere receive regular and thorough instruction in the branches of learning 
taught in the public schools, for twelve weeks or sixty full school days, six weeks 
of which attendance must be consecutive, in each consecutive twelve months, 
unless their mental or physical condition renders such attendance inexpedient or 
impracticable. Each week's failure on the part of the parent or other person ta 
comply with this requiretnent is punishable with a fine not exceeding five dollars. 
—1872, 1882. 

Employment of children under fourteen years of age who have resided in th& 
United States nine months, is forbidden, unless they have attended some public 
day school or other day school twelve weeks or sixty full school days, six weeks 
consecutive, of the twelve months preceding any month in which they are em- 
ployed. A person who employs a child in violation of this law is liable to a fine 
not exceeding sixty dollars. It is the duty of the parent or other person having 
control of any such child to furnish the employer a certificate, signed by a teacher 
or school officer, that he has attended school as the law requires. It is the duty of 
the employer to demand and keep such certificate on file and to show the same ta 
the officers whose duty it is to see that the law is duly observed. Such officers ai'e 
the school visitors of the town and an agent appointed by the State board of Edu- 
cation.— 1842, 1869, 1882. 

Cities and towns may make regulations concerning habitual truants. It is the 
duty of officers to arrest boys under sixteen years of age who habitually wander 
about the streets and public places, or anywhere beyond the proper control of 
their parents or guardians, during the usual school hours. Such truants may be 
returned to school or sent to the State reform school. 

New York. 

Parents, guardians and others having control of children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years are required to cause them to attend a public or private 
day school, or to be instructed at home at least fourteen weeks in each year, unless 
their physical or mental condition renders such attendance or instruction inexpe- 
dient or impracticable. Any person who violates this provision, on written notice 
from a school officer, forfeits for the first offence one dollar, for each succeeding 
offence in the same year, five dollars for each week, not exceeding thirteen, during 
which he shall have failed to comply with this provision. 

Employment of children under the age of fourteen years to labor in any businesa 
during the school hours of the public schools is forbidden, unless they have at- 
tended some public or private day school at least fourteen weeks of the fifty-two 
weeks next preceding any year in which they are employed, and deliver to their 
employer a certificate of such attendance signed by a teacher or trustee of the 
school and countersigned by such officer as the board of education of the city or 
town may designate. Two weeks' attendance at a half time or evening school is 
counted as one week at a day school. Any person who employs a child contrary 
to this provision forfeits a penalty of fifty dollars, to be added to the public school 
money. It is the duty of trustees of schools and of officers appointed by boards of 
education of cities and towns to enforce this law. — ^1874, 1876. 
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Boards of education in cities and towns and trustees of school districts are re- 
quired to make alj needful provisions concerning habitual truants and children 
between eight and fourteen years of age found wandering about the streets and 
public places during the school hours, having no lawful employment, and growing 
up in Ignorance, and to pri)vide suitable places for their discipline and instruction 
and confinement when necessary, and may require the aid of the police and con- 
stables to enforce such provisions. 

I have no definite knowledge of the enforcement of these laws throughout the 
State. The question relative to that matter in my letter was not answered and no 
reference is made to this subject in the Report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. But in the Report of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York for the year 1882, 1 find the following r 

**The Board of Education has made the enforcement of this law one of the 
■duties of the City Superintendent, who has at his disposal in carrying it out the 
services of twelve assistants, known as Agents of Truancy.'* 

That the efllciency of the department grows with time and experience, is shown 
in the great success attending the work done in this direction during the year. 
The whole number of non-attendants placed in school was 882, an increase of 480 
over the year 1881, and an increase of 558 over 1880." 

*' The whole number of children in possession of the requisite certificate from 
the city superintendent and found at work was 1,021." 

" Truancy is another evil which the efforts of the agents abate. During the year 
2,495 cases of truancy called for and received attention at the hands of this depart- 
ment." 

New Jbrsbt. 

Parents and other persons having the control of children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years are required to cause them to attend a public or private 
school at least twelve weeks in each year, six weeks to be consecutive, or to be 
instructed at home twelve weeks in each year, in the branches taught in the public 
schools, unless their physical or mental condition is such as to render such attend- 
ance inexpedient. 

Any person failing to comply with the provisions of this act, on written notioe 
of such failure from the district clerk, forfeits for the first offense two dollars to 
the town or city, and for each succeeding offense in the same year, three dollars 
for each week not exceeding twelve weeks in any one year. It is the duty of 
district clerks and of special oflBcers in cities to enforce the law. 

" This law has never been enforced." 

The following are the provisions of an act passed March, 1883, to take effect 
July 4, entitled: "An Act to limit the age and employment hours of labor of 
ijhildren, minors and women and to appoint an inspector for the enforcement of 
the same." 

The emp^loyment of boys under twelve and of girls under fourteen years of age 
in factories, workshops, mines or establishments where the manufacture of any 
goods whatever is carried on, is forbidden. The employment of children between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen is forbidden, unless they have attended within 
twelve months immediately preceding, a public day or night school or some weU 
recognized private school at least twelve weeks, which may be divided into periods 
of six consecutive weeks ; and unless a certificate is presented giving the name of 
the school which the child has attended and the number of weeks of attendance, 
signed by the teacher. The penalty for violation of this law on the part of the 
employer is a fine of not less than fifty nor more than one hundred dollars, and i& 
default of payment, imprisonment for not less than thirty nor more than ninety 
days. The penalty on the parent or guardian who permits such employment, is a 
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fine of not less than twenty-five nor more than fifty dollars, and in default of pay- 
ment imprisonment for not less than ten nor more than twenty days. All fines 
<;ollected under this act inure to the benefit of the schools in the town or district 
where the offense was committed. It is the duty of an inspector appointed by the 
governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, to visit establishments where 
children are employed and to enforce the law.— 1883. 

Pennsylvania 

has no law requiring parents or other persons having control of children to send 
them to school, but "Zaw« relating to the schooling ofmiTwra^^ contain the following 
provisions : <* No minor, until he or she shall have attained to the age of thirteen 
years, shall be employed in or about any cotton, woolen, silk, paper, bagging or 
flax factory." 

" No minor who has attained the age of thirteen years and is under the age of 
sixteen years shall be employed in any of the factories aforesaid for a longer 
period than nine calendar months in any one year, and who shall not have attended 
school for at least three consecutive months within the same year." The penalty 
lor violation of this law by an employer or parent or other person who permits- the 
employment, is a fine of fifty dollars, to be recovered by any person suing there- 
for, one-half to belong to himself, the other half to the county where the offense is 
<;ommitted.' It is also the duty of ward, borough and township constables to attend 
to the observance of the law. 

It does not appear that this law is enforced to any extent.— 1849, 1855. 

Ohio. 

Evei'y parent or other person having control of a child between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years is required to send such child to a common school for at least 
twelve weeks in each school year, at least six weeks of which attendance must be 
consecutive, unless the board of education of the district excuse such child from 
attendance, when it appears that his bodily or mental condition is such as to pre- 
vent such attendance, or that his time and labor are necessary for the support of 
an indigent parent, brother or sister, or that he is being otherwise provided with 
the means of education, or has already acquired the branches of learning taught in 
the public schools, or that the school of the district is distant two miles by the 
shortest traveled road from his residence. 

The penalty for violations of this law is for the first offense a fine of not less than 
two nor more than five dollars, and of not less than five nor more than ten dollars 
for subsequent offenses. 

Employment of a child under fourteen years of age who has resided in the State 
during the school year next preceding, and is under the control of a parent or 
guardian, and is not dependent on his own resources for support, is forbidden, 
unless he has attended some common or private school for the term of at least twelve 
weeks during the school year next preceding such employment, and delivers to 
Ms employer a certificate of that fact from the clerk of the board of directors or 
the teacher of the school which he attended. The penalty for violation of this law 
is a fine of not less than two nor more than five dollars for the first oft'ense, and of 
not less than five nor more than ten for subsequent offenses. It is the duty of 
clerks of local boards of education to enforce these laws. And they are liable to 
a fine of not less than ten nor more than twenty dollars if they neglect this duty. 
—1877. 

"The school law as to compulsory attendance in this State is so lame that no one 
ever thinks of trying to enforce it. It is too easily evaded." 
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Illinois. 
Persons having control of children between the ages of eight and fourteen year& 
aie required to send them to a public or private school for not less than twelve 
weeks in each year, unless the children are excused from attending school by the- 
board of education or school directors of the city, town or school district in which 
they reside. Such excuse may be given for any good cause. Causes named are : 
that the mental or bodily condition of the child is such as to prevent such attend- 
ance or application to study, that the child has acquired the branches of learning 
taught in the public schools, that he has been taught at home, or that there wa& 
no public school within two miles by the nearest traveled road of his residence. 
The penalty for neglect to comply with the provisions of this act is a fine of not 
less than five nor more than twenty dollars. Directors of schools and members of 
boards of education are required to enforce the law. Neglect of such duty, after 
notice by any tax payer residing in the district, subjects them to a fine of ten. 
dollars. Fines are to be accounted for as other school money.— 1883. 

MiCHIOAN. 

Parents and other persons having control of children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years are required to send them to the public schools for at least four 
months in each school year, six weeks of which must be consecutive, unless the 
children are excused from such attendance by the board of the school district, 
upon its being shown that their bodily or mental condition is such as to prevent 
attendance at school and application to study, or that they are taught in a private 
school or at home, or have acquired the branches taught in the public schools, or 
that a public school is not taught for four months within two miles by the nearest 
traveled road of their residence. 

Employment of children under fourteen years of age to labor in any business is 
forbidden unless they have attended a public or private day school at least four 
months of the twelve next preceding the month in which they are so employed. 
A certificate from the director of the school which a child has attended is evidence 
of compliance with the law. 

The penalty for violation of these laws by parents or other persons is a fine of 
not less than five nor more than ten dollars for the first ofiense and of not less- 
than ten dollars for each subsequent offense. 

Cities and villages having a population of five thousand and upwards are author- 
ized to establish ungraded schools for truants. 

It is the duty of the police authority and constables, on request of the school 
authority, to enforce these laws. — 1871, 1883. 

Wisconsin. 

Parents and other persons having control of children between the ages of seven 
and fifteen years are required to send them to a public or private school twelve 
weeks in each year. Failure to comply with this law is punishable with a fine of 
not more than ten dollars for the first ofiense, for every subsequent ofiense a fine 
of not less than ten nor more than twenty dollars. It is the duty of a director of 
a school district or president of the board of education of a village or city, to pros- 
ecute ofienses occurring under this act. If such director or president neglects ta 
prosecute for such fine, for fifteen days after written notice has been served on 
him by any elector or tax payer in the district, village or city, such director or 
president becomes liable to a fine of not less than ten nor more than twenty dol- 
lars, to be collected in the name of the State by any person aggrieved. 

School boards are required to meet in their respective districts annually in 
September for the purpose of hearing causes for non-attendance, and may excuse^ 
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from the requirements of the law, by physician's certificate, or on its being shown 
that the child's bodily or mental condition is snch as to prevent his attendance, or 
that his time and labor are necessary for the support of an indij2^ent parent, brother 
or sister, or that the child is being otherwise furnished with the means of instruc- 
tion or has already acquired a fair knowledge of the branches of learning taught 
in the common schools, or that the public school in the district is more than two 
miles from his residence by the nearest traveled road. Two weeks attendance at 
a half time or night school is considered equal to attendance of one week at a day 
schooL— 1879, 1882. 

The law is not enforced on account of ^^so many provisions of the law excusing 
from liability under it and disinclination of school officers to enforce it." 

Kansas. 

Parents and other persons having control of children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years, are required to send them to a public or private school for at 
least twelve weeks in each year, six weeks to be consecutive, unless they are ex- 
cused from attendance by the board of the school district or board of education of 
the city where they reside, upon its being shown that the parents or those having 
care of the children are not able, by reason of poverty, to clothe them, or that 
their bodily or mental condition is such as to prevent such attendance or applica- 
tion to study, or that they are taught at home in such branches as are taught in 
the public schools, subject to the same examinations, or that they have already 
acquired the ordinary branches required by law, or that there is no school within 
two miles by the nearest traveled road. The penalty for failure to comply with 
this provision is a fine of not less than five nor more than ten dollars for the first 
offense and of not less than ten nor more than twenty for subsequent offenses, for 
the support of schools. It is the duty of school directors and presidents of boards 
of education to enforce the law. If they neglect this duty ten days after notice by 
any tax payer in the district or city, they become liable to a fine of not less than 
twenty nor more than fifty dollars. — 1874. 

Employment of children under twelve years of age in coal mines is forbidden. 
Such employment of minors between the ages of twelve and sixteen years is also 
forbidden unless they can read and write and furnish certificates from a teacher 
that they have attended school at least three months during the year. The penalty 
for violation of this law is a fine not exceeding fifty doIlars.--1883. 

" The attendance act has no pronounced opposition, but the law is not well en- 
forced, chiefiy owing to the neglect of directors in making necessary inquiry. ' 

California. 
Parents and other persons having control of children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years are required to send them to a public school at least two- 
thirds of the time during which the school is taught in each school year, twelve 
weeks at least the attendance to be consecutive, unless excused by the board of 
education of the city or county or trustees of the district where they reside, on its 
being shown that the bodily or mental condition of the child is such as to prevent 
such attendance, or that his parents or guardians are extremely poor or sick, or 
that he is taught in a private school or at home, or has acquired a good knowledge 
of the branches taught in the public schools, or that there was no public school 
tanght for three months during the year within one mile by the nearest traveled 
road of his residence. A parent or guardian who fails to comply with this provis- 
ion Is liable to a fine of not more than twenty dollars for the first offense and of not 
less than twenty nor more than fifty for each subsequent offense. It is the duty of 
clerks of boards of education and of district trustees, on complaint of any teacher 
17 
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or tax payer, to prosecnte for offenBes under this act. If they neglect to do so, 
they themselves become liable to a fine of not less than twenty nor more than fifty 
dollars.— 1874. 

"The law la not enforced. This is probably owing to the fact that the people 
generally consider this a matter that should be left to the judgment of parents." 

Nevada.. 

Parents and other persons having control of children between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years are required to send them to a public school for at*least sixteen 
weeks in each year, eight weeks to be consecutive, unless excused by the board of 
trustees of the district, on its being shown that their bodily or mental condition is 
such as to prevent their attendance at school or application to study, or that they 
are taught in private schools or at home, or have acquired the branches of learning 
taught in the public schools, or that there was no public school within two miles 
by the nearest traveled road, of their residence. Parents or other persons failing 
to comply with the provisions of this act are liable to a fine of not less than fifty 
nor more than one hundred dollars for the first offiense, nor less than one hundred 
dollars nor more than two hundred dollars for subsequent offienses. It is the duty 
of boards of school trustees to enforce the law. — 1873. 

" The law is not enforced. '' The reasons are, "A defective statute and a defective 
public sentiment." 

NoETH Carolina. 

The constitution of this State adopted in 18H8, under which she resumed her 
place in the Federal Union, contains the following provisions: "The General 
Assembly is hereby empowered to enact that every child of sufllcient mental and 
physical ability shall attend the public schools during the period between the ages 
of six and eighteen years, for a term of not less than sixteen months, unless edu- 
cated by other means." 

" The General Assembly has not exercised its powers granted under this section. 
I think it ought to exercise that power at once. I am advocating compulsory 
education now. What the result will be I can not say. Some favor it, others 
oppose. The idea gains friends slowly. If the idea of mixed schools for the two 
races is agitated among our people and is to attain the prominence in discussion 
which its friends and advocates wish to give it, this will, in my opinion not only 
defeat the idea of compulsory education, but go far towards stopping all progress 
in educational work in the South." 

South Carolina. 
Parents, guardians or other persons having the control or custody of minor 
children between the ages of eight and sixteen years, residing within the corporate 
limits of the city of Columbia and in the county of Charleston, are required to send 
them to school (either public or private). Unless good and sufficient reason can be 
given therefor, any parent or other person who fails to comply with this provision 
is deemed guilty of misdemeanor and may be fined not exceeding ten dollars or 
imprisoned for a term not exceeding fifteen days, or both, in the discretion of the 
court.— 1876. 

Indiana. 

"A compulsory education bill was before the legislature of 1881, but failed." 

My own opinion is that under the fortunate conditions of life in this State we do 

not need such laws, but can depend upon the influence of public opinion and the 

systematic efibrts of teachers and school officers to secure attendance upon the 

schools. 
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Ebmtuokt. 

"From the Common School Report of this commonwealth for 1880-81, you will 
«ee that I do not fkyor * absolute ' or unconditional 'compulsion.* It is probable 
that we shall have some practical legislation on the subject by the next General 
Assembly." 

DiSTBiOT OF Columbia. 

By a law of Congress passed in 1864, parents and others haying control of child- 
Ten between eight and fourteen years of age are required to send them to the pub- 
lic schools at least twelve weeks annually, unless taught elsewhere or excused 
because of bodily or mental infirmity. *' This law has never been enforced for two 
reasons : first, it has required all oar efforts and means to obtain suitable accom- 
modations sufficient for the children applying for admission to the schools ; sec- 
ond, this is not a manufacturing city and hence there is little inducement to iceep 
children of school age out of the schools.'' 

Five Territories have also enacted compulsory education laws like those of the 
western States, but not making school attendance a condition of employment. 

Abizona. 

The law applies to children between eight and fourteen years of age, and re- 
quires at least sixteen weeks attendance in each year. The penalty for neglect is 
a fine from fifty to one hundred dollars for the first offense and from one hundred 
to two hundred dollars for subsequent offenses. 

Dakota. 

The law applies to children between ten and fourteen years of age, and requires 
twelve weeks attendance, six consecutive. Penalty for neglect not less than three 
nor more than ten dollars. — 1888. 

Montana. 

The law applies to children between eight and fourteen years of age, requires 
twelve weeks attendance in each year. Penalty for neglect not less than five nor 
more than ten dollars.— March, 1888. 

*'*' This law has not been tried.'' 

Nbw Mbxioo. 

The law applies to all children of school age and requires attendance from the 
first day of November to the last day of April in each year. Penalty for second 
neglect a fine of five dollars.— 1862. 

** This law is not regarded." 

Washington. 

The law applies in cities, towns and villages having more than four hundred in- 
habitants, to children between the a<;es of eight and sixteen years, and requires six 
months attendance in each year.— 1871, 1877. 

Wtomino. 

The law applies to children between seven and sixteen years of age and requires 
three months attendance at least in each year. Penalty for neglect a fine of twenty- 
five dollars.— 1875. 

A truant law was enacted in 1877. 

"These laws are not strictly enforced, yet have exerted a good Infiuence." 
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LAWS OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 



OONCBRNING 



EDUCATION. 



CHAPTER L 

[Gen. Stat, lltle 11, Chap. I, p. 126.] 

INSTETJOnON OF OHILDKBN. 

Section 1. All parents and those who have the care of i65o. isai. i849. 
children shall bring them up in some honest and lawful call- sec. i. ^' 
ing or employment, and instruct them or cause them to be educated, 
instructed in reading, writing, English grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic. 

Sec. 2. Except in cases where, owing to the physical ori882,ciiap.ixxx, 
mental condition of a child, the instruction of such child is How iong in 
inexpedient or impracticable, every parent or other person attenS school, 
having control of a child over eight and under fourteen years 
of age shall cause such child to attend a public day school or 
to elsewhere receive regular and thorough instruction in the 
above-named studies during at least twelve weeks, or sixty 
fiill school days, in any consecutive twelve months, six weeks 
at least of which attendance or instruction must be consecu- 
tive. Each week's failure on the part of any person to com- penalty, 
ply with the provisions of this section shall be a distinct 
offence, punishable with a fine not exceeding five dollars. 
All offences concerning the same child shall be charged in 
separate counts joined in one complaint. When a complaint complaint, 
contains more than one count, the court may give sentence 
on one or more counts and suspend sentence on the remaining 
counts. If at the end of twelve weeks from the date of the 
sentence it shall appear that the child concerned has attended 
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scLool regularly during that time, then judgment on such 
remaining coimts shall not be executed. 
1842, 1869, Sec. 3. No child under the age of fourteen years who has^ 
B€c. 8. *^' ' resided in the United States nine months shall be employed 
cSS uSer 14. to labor, unless such child shall have attended a public day 
school or other day school in which instruction has been regu- 
larly and thoroughly given in the branches of education re- 
quired in the public schools, during at least twelve weeks, or 
sixty full school days, of the twelve months next preceding 
any month in which such child shall be so employed, nor 
unless six weeks at least of this attendance have been con- 
Penaity. sccutivc. Any persou who shall employ a child contrary to 

the provisions of this section shall be fined not more than 
sixty dollars. 
1882, chap, ixxx, Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of every parent or other per- 
cSitificate of SOU having control of a child under fourteen years of age to 
ance? * " fumish the employer of such child a certificate, signed by the 
teacher, school visitor, or committee of the school which the 
child attended, showing that the child has attended school as 
required by the preceding section. The employer of any 
child under fourteen years of age shall require such certificate, 
shall keep it at his place of business during the time the child 
is in his employment, and shall show the same when de- 
manded, during the usual business hours, to any school visitor 
of the town where the child is employed, or to the secretary 
or agent of the State board of education. Such certificate 
shall be evidence that the child has attended school as the 
law requires. 
i882,chap.ixxx» Sec. 5. Any parent or othcr person having control of a 
Penalty for false child, who, with intent to evade the provisions of this act, 
emen . ^^^^^ make any false statement concerning the age of such 
child or concerning the time such child has resided in the 
United States, or shall instruct such child to make any such 
false statement, shall be fined not more than seven dollars or 
be imprisoned not more than thirty days. 
1842. Seo. 6. The School Visitors in every town shall, once or 

toiMpect ft,^" more in every year, examine into the situation of the children 
^olm^kat., employed in all its manufacturing establishments, and ascer- 
^* ' tain whether all the provisions of this chapter are duly ob- 
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served, and report all violations thereof to one of the grand 
jurors of the town. 

Sec. 7. The State Board of Education may take such isbq. 

Stftte agent. 

action as it may deem proper to secure the due observance of ^. sm., 
all the provisions of this chapter, and may appomt an agent 
for that purpose. 

Seo. 8. The selectmen, in every town, shall inspect the leso. 
conduct of the heads of families, and if they find any who Dntiesof select- 
neglect the education of the children under their care, may oen'. sua., 
admonish them to attend to their duty ; and if they continue 
to be negligent, whereby the children grow rude, stubborn? 
and unruly, they shall, with the advice of a justice of the 
peace, take such children from their parents, or those who 
have the charge of them, and bind them out to some proper 
master, or to some charitable institution or society incor- 
porated in this State for the care and instruction of such 
children, males till twenty-one, and females till eighteen 
years of age, that they may be properly educated, and brought 
up in some lawful calling. 

Sec. 9. Each city and town may make regulations con*- lees. 
coming habitual truants from school, and any children wan- tions respecting 
dering about its streets or public places, having no lawful vagrant* chu- 
occupation, or business, nor attending school, and growing up ^-^^^ 
in ignorance, between the ages of seven and sixteen years ; 
and such by-laws, also, respecting such children, as shall con- 
duce to their welfare and to public order, imposing suitable 
penalties, not exceeding twenty dollars for any one breach 
thereof; but no such town by-laws shall be valid, until ap- 
proved by the superior court in any county. 

Seo. 10. Every town, and the mayor and aldermen of ises. 
every city, having such by-laws, shall annually appoint three cute! °^^^'°*** 
or more persons, who alone shall be authorized to prosecute 
for violations thereof. All warrants issued upon such prose- J^J^^^tto^ of 
cutions shall be returnable before any justice of the peace, or^-^^»^-^^» 
judge of the city or police court, of the town or city ; who ' 
shall receive such compensation as the city or town shall de- 
termine. 

Seo. 11. The police in any city, and bailiffs, constables, i^rr. chap, 
sheriffs, and deputy sheriffs, in their respective precincts, shall ^^ ^^^' 
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Arrefltof 
troanta without 
warrant. 



18T7, chap, 
xcviii, Bee. 3. 
Mode of 
proBecntion. 



Commitment. 



1877, chap. 
xcTiii, Bee. 8. 
Fees. 



Preliminary 
Btatement. 



1869. 
Warrant and 
hearing. 
Oen. mat., 
p. 128, Sec. 19. 



FeeB. 



arrest all boys between eight and sixteen years of age, who 
habitually wander or loiter about the streets or public places, 
or anywhere beyond the proper control of their parents or 
guardians, during the usual school hours of the school term ; 
and may stop any boy under sixteen years of age during such 
hours, and ascertain whether he be a truant from school ; and 
if he be, shall send him to such school. 

Sec. 12. Any boy arrested the third time under the pro- 
visions of the preceding section, shall be taken, if not immedi- 
ately returned to school, before the judge of the criminal or 
police court, or any justice of the peace in the city, borough, 
or town where such arrest is made ; and if it shall appear that 
such boy has no lawful occupation, or is not attending school, 
or is growing up in habits of idleness or immorality, or is an 
habitual truant, he may be committed to any institution of 
instruction or correction, or house of reformation in said city, 
borough, or town, or with the approval of the selectmen, to 
the State reform school, for not more than three years. 

Sec. 13. Officers other than policemen of cities shall receive 
for making the arrests required by the preceding sections, 
such fees, not exceeding the fees allowed by the statutes for 
making other arrests, as may be allowed by the selectmen of 
the town in which such arrests are made ; but unless a war- 
rant was issued by a judge of the criminal or police court or 
by a justice of the peace, the officer shall, before receiving his 
fees, present to the selectmen of the town a written statement 
showing the name of each boy arrested, the day on which the 
arrest was made, and, if the boy was returned to school, the 
name or number of the school to which he was so returned. 

Sec. 14. In all cases arising under the provisions of the two 
[three] preceding sections,* a proper warrant shall be issued by 
the judge of the criminal court of the city, or by a justice of 
the peace in the borough or town, where such arrest is made ; 
and the father, if living, or if not, the mother or guardian of 
such boy, shall be notified, if such parent or guardian can be 
found, of the day and time of hearing. The fees of the judge 

♦By chap, xcviii, Acts of 1877, Sections 10 and 11 of Chap. I, Title 11, Gen. 
Stat, were repealed and superseded by sections 11, 12, and 13 above. But sec- 
tions 12, 13, and 14 of said chapter and Title, (Sections 16, 16, and 17 above) 
were made to apply to Chap, xcviii. 
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or justice shall be two dollars for such hearing; and all ex- 
penses shall be paid by the city, borough, or town in and for 
which he exercises such jurisdiction. 

Sec. 15. After the hearing in any such case, such judge g^gp^^^ 
or justice of the peace may, at his discretion, indefinitely sus-^^^f^;^ 
pend the rendition of judgment. p. las, sec. is. 

Sec. 16. The selectmen of any town may appoint commit- ipsa, gg^^^^ 
tees of school districts and janitors of school buildings, and J^m^Meeor' 
other persons on nomination by the school visitors of the town J^'J^^j'g^^P^^^^^ 
or board of education of an incorporated school district, ®P^^i,jgg ^^ 
special constables. Said constables shall have power in the^®*'J^^®'- 
town in which they reside, and in adjoining towns when 
offenders have escaped thither, to arrest for truancy and other 
causes named in chapter ninety-eight of "the public acts of 
1877, and for disturbance of schools and school meetings and 
damage to school property, and to serve criminal process in 
all such cases. 

1809 

Sec. 17. Upon the request of the parent or guardian of Arrest of* 

. , , . , T r. A A vagrant gtrls. 

any girl between eight and fifteen years of age, a warrant may oen. st^, 
be issued for her arrest in the same manner and on the same 
conditions as is provided in the preceding sections with re- 
spect to boys; and thereupon the same proceedings may be 
had, as are above provided, except that said girls may be 
committed to the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls. 



CHAPTEK II. 

[Acts of 1883, Chap. LXXIII, Part YI, Chap. I, Title 3, of Gen. Stats., is repealed 
and superseded by Sections 1, 2, and 3.] 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Section 1. There shall be a State Board of Education, ises. 
composed of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and four per- Education, how 
sons appointed by the general assembly, one in each year, and ^^ 
selected one from each congressional district, who shall hold 
oflSce for four years, except when appointed to fill a vacancy Term of office, 
occasioned otherwise than by the expiration of the term of 
oflSce, in which case the person so appointed shall hold office 
only for the unexpired term of the person in whose place he 
may be appointed ; all vacancies shall be filled by the General vacancies. 
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Assembly, but until so filled they may be filled by the Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor. 

Powers and du- Seo. 2. The board shall have general supervision and 
control of the educational interests of the State ; may direct 
what books shall be used in all its schools, but shall not direct 
any book to be changed oftener than once in five years ; shall 
prescribe the form of registers to be kept in said schools, and 
the form of blanks and inquiries for the returns to be made 
by the various school boards and committees ; shall ascertain 
and keep informed as to the condition and progress of the public 
schools in the State ; they shall seek to improve the methods 
and promote the efliciency of teaching therein, by holding, at 
1866. various convenient places in the state, meetings of teachers and 

meetings. school officcrs, for the purpose of instructing in the best 
modes of administering, governing, and teaching public 
schools, and by such other means as it shall deem appropri- 

Bxpenses. ^^^^ . ^^^ ^j^^ expenses incurred in such meetings shall not 
exceed the sum of three thousand dollars, in any year. Said 

Annual report, ^oard shall, on or before the Monday after the first Wednes- 
day in January in each year, lay before the General Assembly 
a report containing a printed abstract of said returns, a de- 
tailed statement of the doings of the board, and an account 
of the condition of the public schools, of the amount and 
quality of instruction therein, and such other information as 
will apprise the legislature of the true condition, progress, 
and needs of public education. 
1849. 18W. Sec. 3. The board shall appoint a Secretary, who shall. 

Board. under its direction and control, perform such duties, in the 

general supervision and control of the educational interests 
of the State, in visiting the public schools, and in the execu- 
tion of the duties and powers of the board, as the board may 

saiarj. prescribe. The Secretary shall receive a salary of three 

thousand dollars a year, and maybe paid his necessary travel- 
Expenses, ing expenses, such expenses not to be paid until approved by 
^ a committee of the board duly authorized, and audited by the 

Clerk. comptroller. The board shall have power to appoint a clerk, 

Salary. and to fix his salary not exceeding one thousand five hundred 

dollars a year ; the clerk shall be assistant to the Secretary, 

Duues of clerk, and perform such clerical and other duties as the Secretary 
may prescribe. 
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[Chapter XII, Title 11, of Gen. Stats., is repealed and superseded by sections 4, 5, 

6, 1, and 8.] 

Sec. 4. The Normal School at New Britain shall be and 1849-186&-1872. 
remain a seminary for training teachers in the art of instruct- schw)ir object, 
ing and governing in the public schools of this State, receiving 147. * * '^' 
for that purpose such pupils as may be selected under the 
provisions of the two succeeding sections ; and such sum as 
the Board of Education may in each year deem necessary for 
its support, not exceeding in any year twelve thousand dol- support. 
lars, shall be annually paid therefor from the treasury of the 
State, on the order of said board. 

Sec. 5. The number of pupils shall not exceed two hun-Numblrof pu- 
dred and twenty. The School Visitors in each town shall, on ^^* 
request, annually forward to the board the names of four per- 
sons, two of each sex, whom they, after examination, can Applicants to 

^ .-,1 .1 -1 ^® examined by 

recommend as suitable persons in age, character, talents, and school vibitore. 
attainments, to be received as pupils in said school ; but no 
persons shall be thus examined or recommended until they 
have signed and lodged with the School Visitors a written 
declaration that their obiect in securing admission into said Papiia must in- 

** P tend to teach in 

school is to become qualified to teach in public schools, and this state, 
that they intend to engage in that employment in this State. 

Sec. 6. Said board shall select by lot from the whole gei^tion^of^pn- 
number of applicants from each county the proportion of |oLYo?Edu- 
pupils to which it is entitled by its population, of each sex an*^^^°°* 
equal number ; but not more than one pupil shall be admitted 
from any town, until each town from which an application is 
made shall have a pupil in the school. Said board may make 
regulations for the examination of candidates for admission, 
and may approve or reject the persons recommended by the 
School Visitors. The board shall forward to each pupil ap- 
pointed by it a certificate thereof, and shall return a list of 
the pupils so appointed to the principal of the school. If 
there shall not be a suflicient number of applicants from any 
county to fill the number of appointments allowed to it, said 
board shall fill the vacancy by lot from the whole number of 
remaining applicants ; and in case the number in the school issa. 
does not equal two hundred and twenty, graduates of high m^^sc^o?' 
schools in this state, approved by the board, maybe admitted ^'*^^*®^* 
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No charge for 
tuition. 



1849. 1866. 
Regulation of 
the school. 



Accoant. 



Report. 



1849. 
Model primary 
school 



1809. 
Agent. 



Salary and ex- 
penses. 



Report 



1888. 
Accoant of ap- 
propriation for 
school libraries 
and apparatus. 



1888. 
Expenses. 



Account. 



1888. 
Orders, how 
signed. 



by the Secretary of the board on certificate of the principal 
of such high school. To all pupils admitted to the school, all 
its privileges, including tuition, shall be gratuitous. 

Sec. 7. The board shall expend the funds provided for the 
support of the Normal School, appoint and remove its teach- 
ers, prescribe its studies and exercises, and rules for its man- 
agement and granting diplomas ; shall file semi-annually with 
the comptroller an account of its receipts and expenses, an 
account of the Normal School for the preceding half-year, 
which account shall be audited by the comptroller, and shall 
annually report the condition of the school and its doings in 
connection therewith to the general assembly. 

Sec. 8. The board may establish and maintain a model 
primary school, under a permanent teacher approved by it, 
in which the pupils of the Normal School shall have an oppor- 
tunity to practice modes of instruction and discipline ; may 
limit the number of scholars therein, and may discontinue it. 

Sec. 9. The board shall have power to appoint an agent 
to secure the due observance of the laws relating to the 
instruction of children (general statutes, pages 127 and 173). 
Such agent shall have a salary as fixed by the board, not ex- 
ceeding one thousand five hundred dollars a year, and neces- 
sary expenses approved by a committee of the board duly 
authorized thereto, and audited by the comptroller, and shall 
make a written report of his work to the Secretary semi- 
annually. 

Seo. 10. The board sha 
drawn and paid out for s( 
apparatus, under authority < 
eleven, of general statutes 
shall annually audit such ac 

Seo. 11. The board is i 
may be necessary to perforn 
ers conferred upon it, and 
comptroller a detailed accoi 
and expended during the pr 
shall be audited by the comi 

Sec. 12. All orders for c 
signed by the Secretary and 
the board duly authorized tl 
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CHAPTER m. 

[G^exL Stat, Title 11, Chap. IL p. 128.] 
DUTIES OF TOWNS. 

Section 1. Public schools shall be established and main- isro. iott. 
tained for at least thirty weeks in each year, in every school esubiished. 
district in which the number of persons between four and six- J^^^ 
teen years of age at the last preceding enumeration was 
twenty-four or more, and for at least twenty-four weeks in 
the other districts. Public schools shall be maintained for atisso, chaD. zti. 
least thirty-six weeks in each year in every school district in iiT^^wr ^SS^ 
which the number of persons between four and sixteen years 
of age at the last preceding enumeration was one hundred 
and ten or more ; and no town shall receive any money from 
the state treasury for any such district unless the school 
therein has been kept during the time required by this act ; 
but no school need be maintained in any district in which j^j^. 
the average attendance of persons at the school in said dis- ^^^^maint^ 
trict during the preceding year, ending the thirty-jftrst day of **^°*^' 
August, was less than eight. In said schools shall be taught, how taught 
by teachers found duly qualified by the School Visitors, read- 
ing, spelling, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geogra- isea 
phy, and such other studies as may be prescribed by the ^* 
board of School Visitors : and said schools shall be open to all open to an. 
children over four years of age in the respective districts ; 
and no person shall be denied admittance to and instruction 
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meeting following, and the third class until the third annual 

town meeting following, and until others are elected in their 

Proviso when placcs I provided, however^ that where said board is composed 

three members. ^ i ^t , ^ in -, t . -• t . 

01 only three members, they shall not be so divided mto 
va^cies, how classes, and shall be elected for three years. Should any 
vacancy occur, the remaining members of the board may fill 
it until the next annual town meeting, when all vacancies 
shall be filled in the manner prescribed in the third section 
of this act [chapter] for the election of school visitors for the 
full term of three years, and the ballots shall distinctly specify 
the vacancy to be filled. 
^ 1872. Sec. 3. School Visitors shall be chosen by ballot, in the 

How chosen. , ./ 7 

following manner : If the number to be chosen be two, four, 
six, or eight, no person shall vote for more than half of such 
number ; if the number to be chosen be three, no person shall 
vote for more than two ; if five, no person shall vote for more 
than three ; if seven, no person shall vote for more than four ; 
if nine, no person shall vote for more than five. That num- 
ber of persons sufficient to fill the board who have the high- 
est number of votes, shall be elected. In case of a tie, that 
person whose name stands first or highest on the greatest 
number of ballots shall be elected. 
I8TO. Seo. 4. Any town may authorize and direct the School 

May be author- •' •' 

izedto^ employ Visitors to employ the teachers for all public schools of the 
town for such terms of the schools as it may specify. 
1856. Seo. 5. Every town holding any permanent funds received 

Treasurer of it. ©./r 

j^OTmanent . from any school society or district shall annually elect, by 
ballot, a school-fund treasurer, who shall have charge of such 
funds, keep a separate account of the same, and give bonds 
with surety, to the satisfaction of the selectmen, for the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties of his office. 

^ .. ^^- , . Sec. 6. The selectmen shall have the management of any 

Duties of select- , o .^ 

men. property appertaining to schools and belonging to the town, 

and shall lodge all bonds, leases, notes, and other secuiitieB 
with the treasurer, which have not been or shall not be 
intrusted to others by the grantor, the General Assembly, or 
the town, shall pay to the treasurer all money which they 
may coUect and receive for the use of schools, cause the 
boundary lines of school districts to be entered on the records 
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of the town, designate the time, place, and object of holding 
the first meeting in any new district, and perform all other 
lawftd acts required of them by the town, or necessary to 
carry into full effect the powers of towns with regard to 
schools. 



CHAPTER IV. 

[Gen. Stat., Title 11, Chap. HI, p. 130.] 

TBAN8FEE OF THE OBLIGATIONS AND PBOPEETT OF SCHOOL 
SOCIETIES TO TOWNS. 

Section 1. All debts, obligations, or pecuniary trusts of isse. 
any school society, heretofore existing, which pertain toceedtotheirob- 
schools, shall remain in force against, the town or towns in 
which such society was situated. 

Sec. 2. The records of school societies shall be deposited isse. iseo. 
and forever kept with the records of the towns in which such school Bocieties. 
societies were situated; and where any school society lay 
within the limits of two or more towns, its records shall be 
deposited and kept with the records of the town in which the 
greater part of its territory lay. And said records, whether 
they appear to have been made at a meeting held in pursu- 
ance of a warning or otherwise, or whether informal or other- 
wise, provided the same can be clearly understood, are hereby 
validated and confirmed. 

Sec. 3. All property, heretofore held for school purposes i856. 
by school societies, shall vest in the towns in which such ceedto «feir°^" 
societies were situated, to be held by such towns for the same^"*^®^^' 
purposes.* Where there were two or more school societies in 
any town, any of which had a permanent fund for the support pernument 
of schools, it shall be held in trust by said town for the sup- *^^* 
port of schools for the inhabitants of the territory formerly 
embraced within such society ; and where any school society 
lay within the limits of two or more towns, and had any per- 
manent fund, it shall be divided between such towns ; and wSen e^tetfes 

extend over 

more than one 
* Such funds may be used for the benefit of poor scholars in the public schools town. 

in the limits of the old society. 39 Conn., 63. 
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each shall hold its portion in trust for the support of schools 
for the inhabitants of that portion of such society lying within 
its limits ; and any indebtedness of any such society shall be 
apportioned in the same manner between said towns, which 
Mode of appor- distribution OF apportionment shall be made by the selectmen 

tlonment of ^\ ./, i i 

indebtedneefl. of said towns; and if they cannot agree, then, upon applica- 
tion of the selectmen of either town by a committee of three 
disinterested persons to be appointed by the Superior Court, 
in the county in which either town is situated, who shall 
report to said court, which report, when accepted, shall be 
final ; and such agreement or report shall be recorded upon 
the records of each town. 
1866. 1857. Sec. 4. School societies, heretofore organized under the 

School Bocie- ^ ~ 

Jie8v not coex- Act of 1855, entitled " An Act in addition to and in alteration 

tensive with the ' , . „ , . i 

town,ora«ttizedof an Act conceming Education," which are not co-extensive 
1866. ^th the towns in which they are situated, shall become 

school districts of said towns, with all the powers and duties 
of school districts, as specified in this* Title, except that each 
1878. chap. shall annually choose, on the third Monday of September, 
To choose board instead of a district committee, a board of education, consist- 
ing of six or nine persons, who shall be chosen by ballot, one- 
third to be chosen each year to serve for three years, and 
until others are elected in their places. That number of per- 
sons sufficient to fill the board who have the highest number 
Powers and du- of votcs shall be elected. Which board shall have all the pow- 
board. ers and be subject to all the duties of district committees, and 

shall also have the general superintendence of the public 
schools in the district and the management of its property, 
shall lodge all bonds, leases, notes, and other securities, with 
the treasurer of said district, unless the same have been in- 
trusted to others by the grantors or the General Assembly, 
pay into the treasury of the district all moneys which they 
" may receive for the support of schools, determine the num- 
ber and qualifications of the scholars to be admitted into each 
school, supply the requisite number of qualified teachers, 
ascertain annually, during the first two weeks of September, 
the expense of maintaining the schools under their superin- 
tendence during the year ending the thirty-first day of the 

♦Title 11 of General Statutes, Revision of 1875. 
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previous August, and report the same, with the amount of 

moneys received towards the payment thereof, to the district, 

at a meeting to be held on the third Monday of September in 

each year ; shall, at tlje same time, make a full report of their 

doings and the condition of such schools, and all important 

matters concerning the same, and shall perform all lawful 

acts required of them by the district, or necessary to carry 

into effect the powers and duties herein defined. All exist- isse. 

ing school societies in which school districts have been or oro^r Socle- 

may be abolished may avail themselves of the privileges tricto. 

specified in this section. 

Sec. 5. The property of the school societies, specified in ^fsi^iJfies 
the preceding section, shall not be affected by the provisions *J^^°^^*»^«- 
of this* Title. 

Sec. 6. The board of education, appointed by any school powei^'d 
district, organized under the fourth section, shall possess allofEdaa[t?o5^ 
the powers and be subject to all the duties within said district, ^^^^ districts, 
which are possessed by the School Visitors in the several 
tovms ; shall make their annual report to the secretary of the 
State Board of Education, and send their returns and certifi- 
cates directly to the Comptroller ; and may appoint an Acting isss. 
School Visitor in said district, who shall possess, within said point acttng *^ 
district, all the powers and be subject to all the duties of simi- 
lar officers appointed by School Visitors. The authority of i858. 
the board of School Visitors, of the town in which said district Board o/schooi 
is situated, shall extend only to the remaining portion of said 
town ; and their returns and certificates shall include only the 
children of such remaining portion. 

Sec. 7. The Comptrt)ller, on application of the board of isbs. 
education of such district, shall draw an order in favor of such o/pubiic°°^*'^ 
district on the Treasurer, for the proportionate amount, to 
which such district may be entitled, of all moneys appropri- 
ated by law for the benefit, support, and encouragement of 
public schools, as is provided in respect to towns ; and the 
town in which said district is situated shall be entitled to 
receive only its proportionate amount of such public money 
for the children in the remaining portion of said town. 

* Title 11 of General Statutes, Kevision of 1875. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

[Gen. Stat., Title 11, Chap. lY, p. 131.] 

SCHOOL vxsrroBS.' 

1856. 1872. Section 1. Each board of School Yisitors shall annually 
Duties. ^* choose from themselves a chairman and a secretary. They 
shall prescribe rules for the management, studies, classifica- 
tion and discipline of the public schools, and, subject to the 
control of the State Board of Education, the text-books to be 
Examination of uscd ; shall, as a board, or by a committee by them appointed, 
examine all persons desiring to teach in the public schools ; 
and give to those with whose moral character and abiKty to 
teach they are satisfied, if found qualified to teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and grammar thoroughly, and the rudi- 
ments of geography and history, and of drawing if required by 
certiflcatea. the board, a certificate,* either authorizing the holder to teach 
in any district in the town so long as desired, without farther 
examination, unless specially ordered, or to teach in any such 
district during the ensuing term only, or to teach only in a 
Higher branches district therein named during such term ; and if a person is 
the certificate, examined in and found qualified to teach other branches 
besides those required in all cases, such branches shall be 
Shall revoke named in his certificate. They shall revoke the certificates of 
Scom^etent such tcachers as shall at any time be found incompetent to 
teach or to manage a school, or fail to conform to the require- 
1872. ments of the board ; shall, if the town so direct, employ the 

. Town may * *. •/ 

direct them to tcachcrs for all its public schools, after consulting with the 
era. Several district committees ; shall make proper rules for the 



To make rales arrangement, use, and safe-keeping of the district and high 

rar es. g^jj^Q^i libraries provided in part by the State, and approve 

the books selected therefor ; and shall fill vacancies in district 

To fix school- offices, fix sitcs and approve plans for school-houses, and 

house sites. , ., . 

High Schools, superintend any high or graded school, in the manner specified 
in this Title. 

* A general certificate, without limitation of time, given to a teacher, qualifies 
him to teach in anj district of the town, until it is annulled or a re-examination 
ordered. 36 Conn., 282. 
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Sec. 2. No board of School Yisitors or school committee lasi, chap, cvi, 
shall change any text-book used in its public schools, change of text- 
except by a two-thirds vote of all the members of the board or 
committee, notice of such intended change having been pre- 
viously given at a meeting of said board at least one week 
previous to such change. 

Sec. 3. The chairman of each board of School Yisitors, or, 1^74. 
in case of his absence or inability to act, its secretary, shall SSS^^ °' 
call a meeting of the board at least once every six months, and 
whenever he deems it necessary, or is requested in writing so 
to do by three of its members. If no meeting is called within 
fourteen days after such a request has been made, one may be 
called by any three members of the board, by giving the usual 
written notice to the Others. 

Sec. 4. The board shall annually assign the duty of visit- lese. I872. 
ing the schools of the town to one or more of their number, gchooie? 
of whom the secretary shall always be one, who shall be called 
the Acting School Visitor, or Visitors ; and shall, in company 
with the other visitors, and with the district committee, when 
convenient, visit such schools at least twice during each term? 
once within four weeks after the opening, and again during 
the four weeks preceding the close ; at which visit the school- 
house and out-buildings, school register and library, shall be 
examined, and the studies, discipline, mode of teaching, and 
general condition of the school investigated. Half a day shall 
be spent in each school so visited, unless otherwise directed 
by the board. They shall, one week at least before the 1872. 
annual town meeting, submit to the board a full written report Board, 
of their proceedings, and of the condition of the several 
schools during the year preceding, with plans and suggestions 
for their improYcment. 

Sec. 5. The board of School Visitors shall make returns, RetnmB ta the 
signed by the chairman and secretary, of the number of per- ^^ 
sons over four and under sixteen years of age in their respect- 
ive towns to the Comptroller, and the chairman and secretary 
shall draw orders on him for the public money due the town, 
as prescribed in Chapter XI of this* Title. After the close of iss^; 
each term of school in any district, the School Visitors shall Beiectmaa. 
give to the selectmen a certificate, stating whether each school 
♦Title 11 of General Statutes, Revision of 1875. 
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has been kept in all respects according to law or not; and 
1870. shall, in connection with the selectmen, perform the duties 

w*itS seJectmen. required by the provisions of said Chapter, and make the 

apportionment required in the case of districts formed from 

parts of two or more towns, as prescribed in the seventeenth 

section thereof. 

. 1872. Seo. 6. The Secretary of the board shall keep a record of 

Secretary. all its proceedings and of those of the Acting School Visitors, 
and of the decisions of the joint board of School Visitors, and 
selectmen, required by said Chapter, in a book which he shall 
provide for that purpose at the expense of the town ; shall 
submit to the town, at its annual meeting, a written report of 
the doings of the board, with the report of the Acting School 
Visitors ; and on or before the fifteenth day of October, send 
two copies of said reports to the Secretary of the State Board 
of Education ; and shall furnish such additional returns and 
statistics respecting the schools of the town as he may call for ; 

1882, chap, xix, and if the returns and statistics called for by the Secretary of 

Penalty for fou-the State Board of Education shall not be sent to him on or 

Sims to state ' before said fifteenth day of October, then every town and 
every school district which under existing laws makes separate 
returns, whose returns and statistics shall be willfully or neg- 
ligently delayed till after that day, shall forfeit of the one 
dollar and fifty cents per child which is paid from the State 
treasury according to Title 11, Chapter XI, Section 4 of the 
General Statutes, one per cent, for 'the first week of such 
delay, two per cent, for a delay of two weeks, three per cent, 
for a delay of three weeks, five per cent, for a delay of four 

1882, chap, xix, wccks, and ten per cent, for a delay exceeding four weeks. 

Listofdeiin- Seo. 7. The Secretary of the State Board of Education 

qaent towns , 

and districts to shall annually, in the month of January, give to the Comp- 
comptroUer. trollcr in writing a list of the towns and districts which have 
incurred the forfeiture described in the previous section, with 
the percentage of forfeiture in each case ; and the Comptroller, 
in making payment of school moneys to those towns and 
districts under the provisions of Title 11, Chapter XI, Sec- 
tion 4, of the General Statutes, shall deduct the amount of 
money which each town or district shall have forfeited under 
the provisions of this act. 
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Sec. 8. All school officers shall preserve all books and prepervation of 
documents of permanent value, pertaming to schools, which rw^rSsf^ 
come into their hands by virtue of their offices, and transmit 138,/Sfec. 7.'^ 
them to their successors. 

Sec. 9. Acting School Visitors shall recei^se two dollars ai88o,chip.x, 
day, each, for the time actually employed in the performance compenBation 
of their duties, and like proportion for parts of days, and such visitors? 
further compensation as their respective towns may fix at an 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 10. All reports and returns, required by the provisions oaths. oen. 
of this Title* to be made on oath or affirmation, may be affirmed sec, if' ' 
or sworn to before any School Visitor. 

Sec. 11. If in any town twelve persons of adult years shall chapter xviii, 
petition the board of School Visitors to order instruction in see. 1. 

Instractioii a^ 

the public schools concerning the effects of intoxicating bever- ?*J?fi*^H/*' 
ages on individuals and on the community, the board ofiiq^ior- 
School Visitors shall consider this petition, and by a formal 
vote decide whether or not to grant its request. 

Sec. 12. If any persons feel aggrieved by the decision thus chap. xviii, 
made by the board of School Visitors, then, upon the petition sec"^. 
of twenty legal voters of the town, the question shall be sub-mittedtotown 
mitted to the next annual town meeting, which shall have™^ ^' 
power to finally decide it for one year. 

Sec. 18. The School Visitors in the towns of this State i883,ciiap.ixxiv, 
and the School Committees in the consolidated districts shall le'^rt branches 
annually report to the State Board of Education what branches **^ 
of study are being taught in the public schools other than the 
common branches of reaSing, spelling, writing, grammar, 
arithmetic, geography, and history ; and such reports shall 
specifiy as nearly as possible what proportion of the time of 
teachers in the schools is devoted to teaching the above 
enumerated branches. 

Sec. 14. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the board i883, chap. 

Ixxlv sec 2. 

of education to furnish the proper blanks to the School secretary to fnr- 
Visitors of the several towns to enable them to comply with to compue ' 
the provisions of the preceding section, and said Secretary 

shall compile and publish such returns annually in his report. 

J 

♦Title 11, Chap. H, Revision of 1875. 
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se^^s.^^' Sec. 15. This act* shall not apply to the higher depart- 

Oraded schools . /. j j t_ i 

not included. mentB 01 graded schools. 

1888, chap. Sec. 16. The School Visitors of each town, and the board 

ixxxix. 

wjtoo?di8teict ^^ education in consolidated districts, shall annually, in the 

SS^M^to be^^^^*^ of October, return to the Secretary of the State Board 

SfSS^^uca ^^ Education the names and post-offlce addresses of district 

****"• committees, and also within four weeks from the beginning 

of each school term return the name and post-office address 

of each teacher employed in the public schools of such town 

or consolidated district. 



OHAPTEE VI. 

[Gen. Stat, Title 11, Chap. V, p. 133.] 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

„ I860. Section 1. Each town shall have power, except as is herein- 

Towns may r 7 i: 

fonn alter, and after provided, to form, unite, alter, and dissolve school dis- 

dissolTe school ^ ' -i 

districts. tricts and parts of school districts within its limits ; and any 
two or more towns may form school districts of adjoining 
portions of their respective towns ; but no new district shall 
be so formed, nor any district so divided, that it shall contain 
less than forty persons between four and siKteen years of age. 
B^nds'of "^* Nothing in Section 1, Chapter V, Title 11, page 134, of 
school districts, the General Statutes shallbe construed as forbidding towns 

to change the boundary lines of districts already existing. 
Pows of^' ^^^' ^' Every school district shall be a body corporate, 
schooidistricts. Qji^ shall havc power to sue and be sued, to purchase, receive, 
hold, and convey, real and personal property for school 
purposes ; to build, purchase, hire, and repair, school-houses, 
and supply them with fuel, furniture, and other appendages 
and accommodations ; to establish schools of different grades ; 
to purchase globes, maps, blackboards, and other school appa- 
ratus ; to establish and maintain a school library ; to employ 
teachers, except for such time as the town may direct the 
School Visitors to employ the teachers, and shall pay the 
wages of such teachers as are employed by the district com- 

* Chapter LXXIY, Acts of 1883. 
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mittee in conformity to law ; to lay taxes and borrow money 
for all the foregoing purposes ; and to make all lawful agree- 
ments and regulations for establishing and conducting schools 
not inconsistent with the regulations of the town having 
jurisdiction of the schools in such district.* 

Seo. 3. The name, number, and limits of every school dis-Record8*of 
trict shall be entered on its records, and on the records of theSSSfif^^ 
town or towns to which it belongs. 

Seo. 4. When the boundary lines of any district are notsettienSS'tof 
clearly settled and defined, the selectmen of the town in which ^^^^'^ "°®*' 
it is situated shall settle and define the same ; they shall also 
settle and describe the boundary lines of any new district ; and 
when said selectmen cannot agree in settling and defining said 
lines, the town to which such district belongs may appoint 
three indifferent persons for that purpose; who shall have the 
same authority therein as is herein conferred upon said select- 
men ; and when parts of such districts lie in two or more 
towns, the selectmen of the towns in which any such part is 
situated, or, in case of disagreement, three indifferent persons 
appointed by any judge of the Superior Court, on application 
of either town and notice to the other, shall settle and define 
the boundary lines of such part. 

•Districts may sue by the name by which they are generally known. 13 Conn., 
234 — Every inhabitant of a district is a party to any suit brought against it, and 
may appear and defend, and is concluded by the judgment; and his property may 
be taken upon any execution issued against it. 10 Conn., 395-397. — The votes 
and proceedings of school societies and school districts, if confined to subjects 
within their jurisdiction, and reasonably intelligible, will be favorably construed 
by the courts. 15 Conn., 332 ; 15 Conn., 454. — A vote laying a tax need not 
specify the particular expenses which it is designed to meet, if it can be inferred 
with reasonable certainty that it is imposed for legitimate purposes. 12 Conn., 
439. — Districts. have power to remove teachers as well as to appoint them. 33 
Ck>nn., 304. — Much must be left to the discretion of a district, in determining as 
to the character and coat of its school-houses, and the courts will not interfere, 
unless in a case where such discretion has been manifestly abused. Providing a 
hall in the building, separate from the school-rooms, for district meetings, lectures, 
etc., is not necessarily improper. 25 Conn., 226-22T. — Districts have no right, 
against the wishes of any of their tax-payers, to allow religious meetings to be 
regularly held in their school-houses, when the school is not in session, if it does 
any^ substantial injury ta the building or its contents, or increases the danger 
of fire. 27 Conn., 503-508. — And an injunction will be granted in such a case 
at the instance of any tax-payer. Ibid. — A school-house is not an "out- 
house " within the meaning of the statute as to burglarious entries of out-houses. 
10 Conn., 145. 
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I860. Seo. 5. When it is proposed to form, alter, unite, or dis- 

sition to alter solve any school district or districts, notice that such change 
is proposed shall either be posted on the school-house in each 
school district to be affected, or, if there be no school-house in 
any of such districts, at the usual place for posting warnings 
for meetings of such districts ; or printed in a newspaper pub- 
lished in the town to which such districts or any one of them 
may belong ; and a copy of the same shall be left with the 
clerk of each of said districts at least fifteen days before the 
town is called to act upon the proposition. 
1866. Seo. 6. When application shall be made to a town to forna, 

rior ooart. ^^^ alter, or dissolve a school district, or to unite two or more 
school districts, any district aggrieved by the action or neglect 
of action of the town, in the premises, may appeal from such 
action, or neglect of action to the Superior Court of the county 
in which such town is situated, at either of the next two terms 
succeeding the action or neglect appealed from, by an applica- 
Mode of appeal- tion containing a brief statement, that such an appeal is taken, 
by whom, and from what, signed by the agent of the appel- 
lant ; to which shall be annexed a citation, signed by proper 
authority, notifying the appellees to appear at the court to 
which such appeal is taken ; and service thereof shall be made 
by some proper officer by leaving a true and attested copy of 
such appeal and citation with the town clerk, or a selectman 
of such town, and with the clerk, or one of the district commit- 
tee, of any other district interested, at least twelve days before 
the session of the court. 
1866. Seo. 7. Said court shall have the same powers to act upon 

ProceediDM on i..n .t it -, . 

the appear said appucation that said town had, and may appomt a com- 
mittee to report the facts and its opinion thereon ; and the final 
decree of the court shall be recorded in the records of said 
town ; and said court may allow and tax costs at its discretion, 
.including fees for surveys, copies, and recording decree. Un- 

«i®^ #^^^' l^ss the town shall thereafter abolish all the school districts 

Effect of decree. 

and parts of districts within its limits, no alteration of the lines 
fixed by such decree shall be made, except by the Superior 
Court of such county ; which shall have original jurisdiction 
of any application for the purpose, made by any district inter- 
ested. 
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Sec. 8. When any districts shall be consolidated, the new I866. 
district shall own all the property of the several districts : and school property 

1, J- X • . i_ n i_ J. .J j''.. . .1. . on alteration of 

when a district shall be divided, its property, or the income districta. 
and proceeds thereof, shall be distributed among the several 
parts, in proportion to the number of persons between four and 
sixteen yeare of age in each ; and in case the distribution shall 
not be made before the district is divided, and the several 
parts cannot agree, the selectmen of the town, or if the district 
lies in two or more towns, the selectmen of the several towns, 
shall distribute the same. 

Sec. 9. When, on any such division of a district, its only_. . isse. 

, . _ , •; T . r 111 11 Division of real 

or principal property shall consist of a school-house and real estate, 
estate connected therewith, which cannot be divided between 
the several parts of said district without great inconvenience, 
the selectmen of the town, instead of dividing such school- 
hbuse and real estate, shall set it all to one part, and award 
that the other part or parts shall receive, from the part to 
which it is set, such sum of money as such selectmen may 
deem just ; and such award shall be binding upon the several 
parts of said district. 

Sec. 10. All associations under the Act of 1841, allowing 1842. isse. 

1. . . 111.. • 1 AsBoclationa 

any two or more adjoimng school districts to associate together formed under 
and form a union district, entered into before the repeal of said 
Act, shall continue to be managed and regulated according to 
the provisions of said Act, unless the town shall abolish or 
consolidate all the school districts within its limits. 

Sec. 11. The schools in every school district formed from i856. 

•^ Jurisdiction 

parts of two or more towns shall be under the charge and over school dis- 

,. . /.I . 1.11 111 .. 1 ^^^^^ ^ *wo o' 

direction of the town m which the school-house is situated, more towns, 
unless the towns shall agree otherwise. 

Sec. 12. Every school district shall hold an annual meet- I866. 1861. 

1868. 1872. 

ing, on such day in June, July, August, or September in each District meet-_ 
year, as it may order, or in the absence of such order, as the«S^V^^o°^ 
committee, or clerk of the district, in the notice thereof, may 
designate, for the choice of officers, and for the transaction of 
any other business relating to schools ; and shall also hold a 
special meeting when the same shall be duly called. 
• Sec. 13. District meetings shall be held at the district I866. 
school-house: but if there be no suitable school-house, the ines, where 

' ' held. 
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committee, if there be one, otherwise the clerk, and if there be 
no committee and no clerk, the selectmen of the town, to 
which said district belongs, shall determine the place of meet- 
ing, whidi shall, in all cases, be within the district.* 
1888. Sec. 14. Notice of the time, place, and object, of every 

Notice of meet- meeting of the district, shall be given, at least five days inclu- 
^' sive, previous to holding it. The district committee, or, if 

there be no such committee, the clerk, or, if there be no com- 
mittee and no clerk, the selectmen of the town, shall give 
notice of a district meeting, either by publishing the same in a 
newspaper printed in the district, or by posting a notice on the 
district school-house, or on the sign-post in the district, or in 
some other mode previously designated by the district ; but 
if there be no such newspaper, school-house, or sign-post, or 
other mode so designated, the selectmen of the town to which 
said district belongs, shall determine how and where the notice 
shall be given. The person or persons giving such notice, 
shall, on the day of giving it, leave a duplicate of it with the 
clerk of the district, who shall preserve it on filcf 
i^,ciiap.ixxv. Sec. 15. The legal voters of any school district shall con- 
todiSct meet- ^^^* ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^egsl votcrs of the towu or towns in which 
^efi- said district is situated, who tave resided in said school dis- 

trict for the period of four months next immediately preced- 
ing. 
Maych^Me ^^^' ^^' ^^^U niectiDg may choose its own moderator, 

SSf^'lsto?!, p ^^^ ™^y adjourn from time to time to meet at the same or 
136, See. 15. some Other place in the district. Every person who shall vote 
Braai^riiie- illegally jn ^ny school district meeting shall forfeit thirty 

dollars to the town in which the offense is committed. 
8^*2^^'^^^* ^^^' ^^' -"-^ every school district whose limits are the 
Voting lists, same as the limits of the town in which it is situated, the 
town registry list shall be the registry list for school purposes, 

* The meeting must be opened within a reasonable time after the hour specified 
in the warning. A delay of over an hour is not necessarily unreasonable. 13 
Conn., 234 

f All that is required in the notice is, that it should be so expressed that the 
inhabitants may fiiirly understand the purpose of the meeting. 13 Conn., 234. 
If it state the object plainly, it need not specify the mode of accomplishing it, and 
if there is more than one sign-post in the district, the notice may be posted on 
any of them. 15 Cona, 332. 
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and in every other school district enumerating four hundred 
or more children, as returned to the comptroller, the regis- 
trars of voters of the town in which the school-house of said 
district is situated shall have the same powers in reference to 
voting lists, appointing moderators and box-tenders of school- 
district meetings, as tJiey now have in the election of town, 
city, or ward officers ; and said registrars of voters shall, upon 
the written request of twenty or more legal voters of said 
school district deposited with either of said registrars of 
voters, at least twenty days before the annual meeting of said 
district, prepare and complete a correct list of all the legal* 
voters of said school district, as determined by section one, 
and lodge the same with the clerk of said district at least five 
days before said annual meeting ; and in every other school 
district the clerk of said district shall, upon the written 
request of twenty or more legal voters of such district, lodged 
with said clerk at least twenty days before the annual meet- 
ing of said district, prepare the check-list of the legal voters 
of said district, to be used at any meeting for the election of 
officers in said district, or for the taking of any vote by baUot 
which may be requested by one-third of the legal voters 
present at any meeting of the school district ; and it shall be 
his duty to add to said list the name of any legal voter ondit- 
ted, and to erase therefrom the name of any person improp- 
erly entered thereon, and for this purpose he shall have all 
the powers within said district which the registrars of voters 
have in their respective towns. 

Sec. 18. Whenever one-third of the legal voters present issi, chap. ixxv. 
at any meeting of a school district having such registration vote^when^^^ 
shall request that any vote or votes upon any question pend- 
ing before such meeting shaU be taken by ballot and check- 
list of the legal voters of said district, the chairman of such 
meeting shall cause said vote or votes to be so taken, and if 
said vote or votes cannot be then and there conveniently and 
properly taken he shall, upon the like request of said oife-third 
of the legal voters present, adjourn said meeting to the usual 
polling place or places in said district, if there be any, and if 

* Sec. 15, supra. 
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there be none, then to the most suitable and convenient place 
or places in said district, at such time within one week there- 
after as he may designate, when and where said vote or votes 
shall be taken between the hours of nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing and five o'clock in the afternoon, and the result shall be 
ascertained and declared by said chairman, and recorded by 
the clerk upon the records of said district. 
swVS!^^* ^' Seo. 19. Upon the written request of twenty or more 
tovoteS'^^ ^ legal voters of any school district having such registration, 
made to the committee of said district, to call a special meet- 
ing of the legal voters of such district to vote by ballot and 
check-list, upon any resolution or resolutions appended to 
such request, the said committee shall call such meeting 
within three weeks thereafter, at some suitable time and place 
in said district, to be particularly stated in the notice for such 
meeting, when and where said vote or votes shall be taken by 
ballot and check-list, and the result shall be ascertained and 
declared by the chairman, and recorded by the clerk upon the 
records of said district. 
s?c.'5^*^' ^^^' Sec. 20. Upon the written request of twenty or more of 
o?officer8^tobe *he legal votcrs of any school district having such registration, 
by bauot. ^^^ committee of such district shall cause aU elections of offi- 
cers of such district to be had by ballot and check-list, as pro- 
vided in the preceding sections. 
1^1 » chap, ixxv, Sec. 21. The compensation of each of said registrars of 
to?°prOT«iiM ^^*®^> ^^ ^^ s^i^ district clerk, for preparing such lists of 
registry lists, registration or check-lists, shall be the same per diem as that 
which is paid by the town in which said district is situated to 
said registrars of voters per diem for preparing the voting 
lists used at state, town, city, or ward elections, and shall be 
paid by the treasurer of the school-district for which the- 
check-list is prepared. . 

choi(i^f Seo. 22. Each school district shall choose, by ballot, at the 

offlcere. annual meeting, a committee of not more than three persons, 

a clerlf, who shall be sworn, and a treasurer and collector ; 
who shall hold their respective offices until the next annual 
meeting, and until others are chosen and qualified ; and any 
om. 8UU., p. resident of the district so chosen, who shall refuse or neglect 
to perform the duties of the office, shall pay five dollars to 
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said district ; but any new district may choose its officers at 
its first, or at any subsequent meeting, called by the select- 
men of the town, who shall hold their offices till the annual 
meeting of such district. The members of the district com- I672. 
mittee shall be residents of the district, but the other offices 
may be filled by any inhabitants of the town to which said 
district belongs. In all elections of officers of school districts, i879, chap. iviu. 
a majority of the votes cast shall be required to elect, unless qiSred to dect. 
it is otherwise expressly provided. 

Sec. 23. Any school district having by its last enumera- issa, chap.xcv. 
tion not less than two hundred children between four and official term of 

. , ^ , 1 . . J district com- 

sixteen years 01 age may at any annual meetmg, upon due mittees in 
notice being inserted in the call therefor, order that its com- 
mittee shall consist of three persons to be chosen by ballot, 
and that said committee shall be divided into three classes, 
holding office for one, two, and three years; and that 
annuaUy thereafter one member of the committee shall be 
chosen by ballot to hold office for three years. Should any 
vacancy occur, the remaining members of the committee may 
fill it until the next annual district meeting, when all vacan- 
cies shall be filled. 

Seo. 24. Any district which has appointed its committee issa, chap. xcv. 
as hereinbefore provided may, at any special meeting called Return to 
for the purpose, vote that it will no longer so appoint its **'°^®''°** ®' 
committee, and thereupon the terms of office of all the mem- 
bers of its committee shall end at its next annual meeting, 
and thereafter its committee shall be appointed according to 
the provisions of the general statutes. 

Sec. 25. The clerk of every school district shall, within isss, chap. xi. 
thirty days after the election of officers in such district, for- Names of dis- 
ward to the secretary of the board of school visitors of thehecertmed'to*' 
town wherein said school district is located a certified list of Soarf o7 school 
the officers elected at said meeting, together with their post- 
office address. In case any district is situated partly within 
two or more towns, a certified list, as hereinbefore provided, 
shall be sent to the secretary of the board of school visitors of 
each of said towns. 

Seo. 26. Any clerk neglecting to comply with the fore-issa, chap. xi. 
going section shall forfeit ten dollars to the district of which Penalty. 
he is clerk. 
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Vacancies' how ^^^' ^^' ^^^^7 district, at the time for the annual meeting, 
^^'suu p ^^^^ ^^^ *^ appoint all, or any, of said officers; or if any 
13T, Sec. 17. vacancy shall occur by removal from the district, or other- 
wise, the School Visitors of the town, to which such district 
belongs, shall make such appointment, and fill such vacancy, 
on receiving written notice thereof from any three members 
of the district ; and shall lodge the names of such officers, so 
appointed, with the district clerk. 
Duties ^' offl- ®^^- 2^- "r^® clerk, treasurer, and collector of each school 
pA'^^^Sec.^^'' district, shall exercise the same powers, and perform the same 
duties, in their respective districts, as the clerks, treasurers, 
and collectors of towns do in their respective towns.* 
^u ^ec. 1. •^^^- ^^- "^^^ records and all papers relating to or affecting 
opeS^to insi^' ^^c interests of any school district, shall at all times be open to 
tfonof tax-pay-^g inspection and examination of any person liable to pay 

taxes in said district. 

x^ii,^sec. 2. Seo. 30. Any clerk of a school district who shall refuse or 

condiS^fSSe" neglect to furuish reasonable access to such records or papers, 

Clerk. ^^ gj^lj ^ijfuiiy conceal the same, or shall give any false or 

incorrect information as to the same, shall forfeit the sum of 

twenty-five dollars, one-half to the use of said district, the 

other half to such person who shall prosecute the same to 

effect. 

Bonds^^y be Seo. 31. Any district may require the treasurer and collec- 

oScere^ ^°™ tor respectively to give bonds to the district, to the approval of 

m!*-^i4.^' the district committee, for the faithful discharge of the duties 

of their respective offices, before assuming such duties. 

Negiecfofadifl- Sec. 32. In case of any refusal or neglect by any district 

school ^^^^ to employ a teacher and keep open a school during the usual 

m^^'^ib.^' portion of the year, the School Visitors of the town having 

jurisdiction over such district may employ teachers, and keep 

open a public school in the school-house of said district for the 

period for which the town would be obliged during that school 

year to maintain a school in such district; but the whole 

*The records of a school district are legal evidence of its proceedings, in a suit 
to which it is a party. 13 Conn., 235. — ^The clerk need not take the oath of office 
immediately after his election, or before taking minutes of the proceedings at a 
district meeting ; provided he takes it before he performs any regular official act, 
such as making or sanctioning a formal record. 16 Conn., 333. 
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expense of any school thus opened shall be paid by the town 
on the order of the selectmen, upon their receiving a certificate 
of the amount thereof from the School Visitors, And, in any 
such case, the town shall be entitled to receive the same pay- 
ments from the School Fund and State appropriation, as if 
such school had been kept open by such district in the usual 
manner. 

Sec. 33. No district shall be entitled to receive any money BverySrict 
from the State, or town, unless it has a school-house, and out-SSooi-house. 
buildings, satisfactory to the board of School Visitors. idn.'see. ai!^* 

Sec. 34. No new school-house shall be built except a^ctio^f 
according to a plan approved by the board of School Visitors, ^g^^siat^'. 
and by the building committee of such district; nor at an^*'^*^^*^* 
expense exceeding the sum which the district may appropriate 
therefor. 

1794 

Sec. 35. The vote of two-thirds of those present and voting ises. i874. 
at a meeting of the district shall be necessary to fix or chanffe Bchoof-housM. 
the site of a school-house ; but if such two-thirds vote cannot i87//8te. aa 
be obtained in favor of any site, the School Visitors of any 
town adjoining the town or either of the towns in which such 
district is, on application of the district, shall, after conferring Qija^®''^^ 
with the School Visitors of the town or towns in which such 
district is located, fix the site, and make return to the clerk S* s^^oofvS 
of the town in which such site is to be ; and shall receive agj^Jf *>' fixing 
reasonable compensation for their services from said district.* 

Sec. 36. Any school district may take land which has oi^its ni?^* 
been fixed upon as a site, or addition to a site, of a school- J^^^ouSes. 
house for a public school, and which is necessary for such pur-i^'^^Jif* 
poses, and for necessary out-buildings and convenient accom- 
modations for its schools, upon paying to the owner just 
compensation. 

Sec. 37. If such school district cannot agree with the ^J^^if ^J^ 
owner upon the amount of such compensation, it may prefer^; ^g^^ ^ 
its petition to the Superior Court in the county in which the^^^'*'-^* 
land lies, or, if said court is not in session, to either judge 
thereof, praying that such compensation may be determined ; 

* Under this section a district cannot, without a two-thirds vote, order any 
term of school to be kept elsewhere than at the regular school-house, if there be 
one. 28 Conn., 332, 333. 
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which shall be accompanied by a summonB, signed by compe- 
tent authority, notifying the owner of the land to be taken, 
and all persons interested therein, to appear tefore the said 
court or judge, and shall be served as other petitions; and, 
upon said petition, said court or judge shall appoint a'commit- 
tee of three disinterested men, who, after being sworn, and 
giving reasonable notice to the parties, shall examine the land 
proposed to be taken; and, if they approve the site, shall 
ascertain its value, and assess such sum in favor of the owner as 
will justly compensate him therefor ; but if they do not approve 
said site, may fix another site on land of the same owner, and 
proceed as aforesaid, and report their doings to said court or 
judge ; and their report may be rejected for any irregular or 
improper conduct in the performance of their duties. 
1858. 1878. Sec. 38. If the report be rejected, the court or judge shall 
paid before appoint another committee, who shall proceed in the same 

land is occupied. ^ ^ i /. . . -, 

m'j^^ !>• manner as the first committee were required to proceed ; but 
if it be accepted by said court or judge, such acceptance shall 
have the efiect of a judgment in favor of the owner of the land 
against the petitioner, for the amount of the assessment made 
by the committee, and execution may be issued therefor ; and 
such court or judge may make any order necessary for the 
protection of lie rights of all persons interested in the land 
taken, and it shall not be used or inclosed by the district until 
the amount of said judgment shall be paid to the party to 
whom it is due, or deposited for his use with the county 
1856. treasurer. Said district shall pay the committee a reasonable 
compei^isation for their services, to be taxed by said court or 
judge. 
1871. Sec. 39. No school district, society, or town shall take for 

Land of ecclesi- 

asticai society school purposcs the land of any ecclesiastical society, upon any 
m'i^e^' p. part of which a church building has already been erected, 

without the consent of such ecclesiastical society. 
^T ^®??- . Sec. 40. Persons not residing in a school district may 

Non-resident i i , . ./. i /» i 

^^^ attend the public schools therem, if the consent of the com- 
188, Sec, 28. mittcc of such district and of the School Visitors of the town 
be first obtained, but not otherwise. 
1879. Sec. 41. Any school district or town may, by a vote of 

Use of school- , . i /. i i i . n . 

houses tor other two-thirds of thosc present at any legal meetmg^ allow its 
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school-house or houses, when not in use for school purposes, oen. suu. p. 
to be used for any other purpose. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

[Gen. Stat, Titie 11, Chap. VI, p. 138.] 
CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOL DISTKICrrS. 

Sbcthon 1. Any town may abolish all the school districts, ism. isw. 
and parts oi school districts, within its hmits ; and assume iv vote of town, 
and maintain control of the public schools therein, subject to 
such requirements and restrictions as are or may be imposed 
by the General Assembly; and for this purpose every such 
town shall constitute one school district, having all the pow- 
ers and duties of a school district, with the exceptions herein- 
after stated. 

Sec. 2. No town shall vote to abolish all the school dis-isrjs. chap, 
tricts and parts of school districts within its limits, and assume vote to abolish 
and maintain control of the public schools therein, except and when to be 
said vote be taken by ballot, and at the annual town meeting 
of said town, upon notice thereof given in the warning of 
said meeting. 

Sec. 3. Whenever such vote shall be taken in any town, m^ chap, 
the selectmen shall provide a ballot box for that purpose, BaOo^boxee. 
marked " Consolidation of Districts," and those favoring such 
consolidation shall deposit in said box a ballot with the word 
"Yes" written or printed thereon, and those opposing such 
consolidation shall deposit therein a ballot with the word 
"No'' written or printed thereon. And in towns divided 
into wards or voting districts for annual town meetings, such 
a ballot box shall be provided at each of such wards or voting 
districts ; and the ballots shall be examined, assorted, counted, 
and declared, in the manner provided by existing laws. 

Sec. 4. Wherever a school district is formed from parts of urn. chap, 
two or more towns, either of such towns shaU have power topowa^t^Aricit 
divide such district by annexing that part of such district of parts of 
lying in said town 'to any other adjoining district therein; 

3 
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provided^ that the remainder of said district so divided shall 

not contain less than forty persons between four and sixteen 

Proviso M to a years of age; and provided further , that this section shall not 

apply to that portion of the town of Haddam lying on the 

east side of the Connecticut river. 

schoof^mmit- ^^^' ^' ^^cry such town shall elect by ballot, six, nine, or 

^ ^^ twelve male residents of the town as a school committee, who 

p. 189, sec. 2. gjjj^ii divide themselves into three equal classes, holding office 

ciEBseB. Qjjg^ ^^Q^ gj^^ three years, respectively, provided the control 

of its common schools by said town be so long continued ; 

and at every subsequent annual election two, three, or four 

members of the committee, as the case may be, shall be elected 

by ballot for a term of three years, in the manner prescribed 

for the election of School Visitors. 

at towi?meer" ^^^* ^' "^^^ busiucss relating to public schools in such 

om'stat towns shall be transacted at town meetings. 

i?.i89,wc.8. Sec^ 7^ The school committee in such town shall have in 

1867 

Powers and du- general the powers and duties of district committees and 

ties of school , a r« i i -rr. • 1 tt 1 -I 1 T 1 1 

committees, boards 01 School Visitors ; shall see that ffood pubuc schools 
p. 1^, see. 4. of the diiierent grades are mamtamed m the various parts of 
the town, for not less than thirty weeks annually; shall ap- 
point one or more Acting Visitors under their direction, to 
examine teachers and visit schools; manage the property of 
the town pertaining to schools; lodge all bonds, leases, notes, 
and other securities with the treasurer of said town, unless 
the same have been intrusted to others by the grantors, or the 
General Assembly; pay to the town treasurer all moneys 
which they may receive for the support of schools; determine 
the number and qualifications of the scholar to be admitted 
into each school; designate the schools which shall be at- 
tended by the children within their jurisdiction; and may 
arrange with the committee of any adjacent town or district 
for the instruction therein of such ciildren as may attend 
there more conveniently; shall fill any vacancies in their own 
number; shall annually, during the first two weeks of Sep- 
tember, ascertain the expenses of maintaining the schools 
under their superintendence, during the year ending the 
thirty-first day of the previous August, and report the same, 
with the amount of moneys received toward the payment 
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thereof, to the annual town meeting ; and shall, at the same 
time, make a full report of their doings, and the condition of 
the schools under (heir superintendence, and of all important 
matters concerning the same ; and shall perform all lawfal 
acts which may be required of them by the town, or which 
may be necessary to carry into effect tibe provisions of this 
Title* 

Seo. 8. Such towns shall assume the property and be re- ibsi. 
sponsible for the debts of the districts within their respective deb^Sc^ou- 
limits. Such property may be appraised and the amount of dtotricto. 
the debts .estimated, under the direction of the town, and thep. lao, W/s. 
appraised value of such property shall be raised by a tax to be 
laid by the town on its grand list next completed; and the 
tax-payers in each of the districts previously existing shall be 
paid or credited on the rate-bill with their respective propor- 
tions of any excess of the property of such district over and 
above its liabilities, as ascertained by the town ; or the differ- 
ence in the value of the property of the several districts may 
be adjusted in any other manner agreed upon by the parties 
in interest. Permanent fnnds vested in any town for school 
purposes shall remain in charge of the school fond treasurer 
of the town. 

Seo. 9. Any school district which has been, or shall be, isro, chap, uv, 
abolished by any town, may settle and close up its affairs : An abolished 

,.,.. . , 1 T ,-• 'district may aet- 

and its district committee last elected, or the selectmen oftieapitsaiEtirs. 
said town, may call special meetings of the district. 

Seo. 10. If any such district has or shall become liable, isro, chap, uv, 
by judgment or otherwise, to pay any claims or demands upon Mode'of paying 
it, or expenses and liabilities have been or shall be incurred by mands. 
it in settling up its affairs, after consolidation, the selectmen 
of said town, upon the request of said district, shall pay the 
same and charge the amount to the district, and said amount 
shall be raised by the selectmen, adding the same to the tax 
to be laid by said town on its grand list next completed of the 
taxable property of said district. 

Seo. 11. The selectmen shall collect all taxes, claims, andisro, chap^ uv, 
demands in favor of such district, in the name of the district, collection of 
and credit the same to the district, less expense of collection. 

♦Title 11, Chap. VI, Reviaion of 1875. 
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1878 Sec. 12. In case any school district, formerly existing in a 

uSctftSiS. town in which the school districts have been or shall be abol- 

^40, see'X ished or consolidated, has received a permanent fund for the 

support of a school or schools in said district, the school fund 

treasurer shall have charge of it, and keep a separate account 

thereof; and the income of said ftmd shall be held subject to 

the order of the school committee, which shall apply it for the 

benefit of the school or schools within or nearest to the limits 

of the district formerly existing, in such manner as to carry 

out, as nearly as possible, the intent of the grantor of said 

fund. 

1867. Sec. 13. Every such town shall be entitled to receive from 

^?5to?., ^' the State, annually, and upon the conditions prescribed for 

p. 140, tec, . g^jjQQi districts, for the purposes of school libraries, a sum not 

exceeding the aggregate amount which the former districts of 

said town might have received in like circumstances. 

18OT. Sbo. 14. The expenses of maintaining public schools in 

SSoof ex-*^ such towns, which shall be incurred with the approval of the 

^!siat., school committee, shall be paid by the town, except so far as 

p. .see. . ^j^^y. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^y ^^ income from local school funds. 

1OT9. Sec. 15. When any part of a school district lying in two 

tionSSart^f aor morc towns shall be abolished or consolidated by either, its 
o«rW., ^ ' selectmen shall give immediate notice thereof to the selectmen 
p. ,860. . ^^ ^^ other town or towns, which shall thereafter provide for 

the schooling of the children belonging thereto, who formerly 

belonged to said school district. 
1887. Sec. 16. Any town which has or shall have assumed the 

^^loDB^tom. control of its public schools as provided in the first'section of 
(?w.iSto<.j>. 140, chapter six, title eleven, of the general statutes, may, at the 

second annual town meeting thereafter, but not previously, or 

may at any subsequent annual town meeting, vote to abandon 

such control, and reestablish the several districts, as they were 
iffn, chap. before said action, and the vote for such purpose shall be taken 
^Siiow taken, by ballot, in the manner specified in sections one and two, of 
^^^ j^p 19, chapter thirty-two of the public acts, passed May session, 

A.D. 1875, being an act relating to the consolidation of school 

districts. 
lOTT chap. Seo. 17. When any town has voted to reestablish its school 

R©wa«5*by districts, as provided in the preceding section, each of the dis- 
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trictB shall pay the town for all improvements which the town dietricti for 

r «/ r improyemente. 

has made on the school honse, its furniture and appurtenances 

within the district. The amounts to be thus paid shall be de- Amount, how 

detormiiied. 

termined by the selectmen and the school committee of the 

town. When such payments are made, the town shall restore 

or make good to each of the districts the school property and 

local funds formerly belonffing to the district. If any district Power of select- 

shall refuse or neglect to make the payment required by thisnon-compuance. 

section till the expiration of six months after the passage of 

the vote of the town to reestablish the districts, the selectmen 

may cause a tax suflScient to make said payment, including 

the cost of laying and collecting such tax, to be laid on the 

district in the manner specified by chapter three, title twelve oi^^^-^ 

the general statutes (except that the selectmen shall perform 

the duties required of district committees in said chapter) and 

to be collected and paid to the town. 

Sec. 18. A vote to reestablish the school districts shall not lerr, chap. 

oxliii, sec. 3. 

take effect farther than to authorize the districts to hold i^^®*- wh|a^jot<^to 

ings, lay and collect taxes, and appoint officers for these piir-gjf^^ts ukee 

poses, till all the settlements and payments required by the 

preceding section have been made ; and unless such payments 

and settlements are made within one year after the passage of 

said vote, said vote shall be null and void. 

Sec. 19. Whenever in any town the school districts have jsriuhap. li. 

J School corn- 

been consolidated under the provisions of the Acts of 1866,™^*^^^^»- 

1867, 1869, and 1872, and such towns may have heretofore ^^«,^^'JJ^^ 
abandoned, or shall hereafter abandon such system under the^^*J^°'®^Jg^ 
provisions of said Acts, those persons who have been, or who^°^°^j*5fmi. 
shall be elected school committee of such union districts, shall *^f^^p 
be and remain the members of the board of school visitors of ^^• 
such towns, with all the powers and duties of school visitors, 
for the term of one, two, and three years respectively, to 
which they have been or may be elected, in the same manner 
as if they had been elected school visitors of such towns 
according to the provisions of the statutes in such case pro- 
vided. 

Seo. 20. Towns shall have the same powers, and be subject TaWngSnd ibr 
to the same regulations, as school districts, in taking land forp^^JP"' 
school houses, outbuildings, and convenient accommodations ^-^^^l,^- 
for schools. 
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CHAPTER VII I. 

[Gen. Stat., Title 11, Chapter VII, p. 140.] ^ 

DISTRICT COMMITTEES. 

i86«. 1872. Section 1. The committee of every district shall give due 
notice of all meetings of the district ; may call a special meet- 
ing thereof at any time, and shall call one, on the written re- 
quest of one-fifth or of ten of the legal voters in the district, 
stating the object for which a meeting is desired, to be held 
within fifteen days after such request is presented ; and for any 
failure so to comply with such a request, they shall forfeit 
thirty dollars to the district. They shall, unless otherwise di- 
rected by the district, or unless the town has directed the School 
Visitors to employ the teachers, employ one or more quali- 
fied teachers ; shall provide suitable school-rooms, and furnish 
the same with fiiel properly prepared ; visit the schools, by one 
or more of their number, twice at least during each term ; 
shall, when the scholars are not properly supplied with books, 
and their parents are too poor to furnish them, provide the 
same, the cost thereof to be included in the incidental expenses 
of the term ; shall suspend during pleasure, or expel from 
school for the term, all pupils found guilty, on full hearing, of 
incorrigibly bad conduct; and shall give such information saxd 
assistance to the School Visitors of the town a& they may 
require.* 
^^i8OT. Sec. 2. The committee shall give to the secretary of the 

qSKd. board of School Visitors notice of the date of the commence- 

ment and dose of each school term, within one week of said 
commencement, and at least four weeks before the close, re- 
spectively ; and shall annually, on or before the fifteenth day 
of September, report to the School Visitors, in the manner and 
form prescribed by the Board of Education . They shall return 
an enumeration of the children residing in the district on the 

* When the district has a proper school-house, the committee cannot provide 
another school-room elsewhere. 28 Conn., 333. — The committee can remove 
teachers^ when they think it for the interest of the school; bat both in appoint- 
ing and removing teachers thej are subject to the control and directions of the 
district. 33 Conn., 304.— They can employ teachers for a time extending beyond 
their own term of ofiQce. 36 Conn., 282. 
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first day of January in each year, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Chapter XI of this Title ; and the committee of every isei. 
district, formed from parts of two or more towns, shall makeSf^SJSSa^*^ 
such return to the School Visitors of each of said towns, speci-***''^' 
fying the towns to which each person so enumerated belongs ; 
and shall make returns to the secretary of the board of School 
Visitors of the town having jurisdiction over the district of the 
receipts, expenditures, and statistics, in accordance with blank 
forms furnished by the Secretary of the State Board of 
Education. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

[Gen. Stat, Title 11, Chapter VTO, p. 141.] 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Section 1. In addition to the schools required by Chapter i866. 
II of this Title every town may establish and maintain schools towns. 
of a higher grade within its limits, and for such purpose pur- 
chase, receive, hold, and convey any property ; build and repair 
school-houses ; lay taxes for the purposes herein named ; and 
make contracts and adopt regulations for the management of 
such schools. 

Sec. 2. Every town may choose, by ballot, a committee of i8w. 
not more than five residents of the town, who shall have allcommittecB. 
such powers and duties, in relation to such schools, as are by 
law imposed upon district committees, in relation to district 
schools. 

Sec. 3. "When any town shall maintain any such school of a ism: isei. 
high grade, the board of School Visitors shall prescribe rules for school vuiton. 
the admission of scholars into it, and for their studies, books, 
and classification ; examine all candidates for teachers in such 
school, and give to those with whose moral character, literary 
attainments, and ability to teach, they are satisfied, a certificate, 
stating what branches they are found capable of teaching ; 
visit such school at least twice during each term ; may revoke 
the certificate of any teacher, at any time, for the causes 
provided in the first section of Chapter IV of this Title ; and. 
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if the town fail to elect a committee, as provided in the pre- 
ceding section, shall appoint such committee, whose powers 
and duties shall be the same as if appointed by the town. 



OHAPTEE X. 

[Gen. Stat, Title 11, Chapter IX, p. 142.] 
SCHOOL LIBRARIB8 AND PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 

1866. 1867. Section 1. The Treasurer of the State, upon the order of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education, shall pay ten dollars to 
every school district, and to every town maintaining a high 
school, which shall raise by tax or otherwise a like sum for the 
same purpose, to establish within such district, or for the use 
of such high school, a school library composed of books of 

1883, chap. reference, and other books to be used in connection with 
school work, and to procure maps, globes, or any proper 
philosophical and chemical apparatus ; and the further sum 
of five dollars annually, upon a like order, to each such dis- 
trict or town which has raised a like sum for the current year 
for maintaining or replenishing such library or apparatus. 

^ , 18W. And if the number of scholars in actual attendance in any 

To large dis- ^ 

trictoorhigh such district or hiffh school exceeds one hundred, the treas- 

BChOOlB. ° , , ' 

urer shall pay ten dollars in the first instance, and five dollars 

annually thereafter, for every one hundred or fractional part of 

^^chap. a hundred scholars in excess of the first hundred. The expense 

Expense to be incurred by any district in accordance with the provisions of this 

reckonedamong i -i . . 

ttie *»J^«»*^^ section may be reckoned among its mcidental expenses, and be 
diBtrict. defrayed in the manner provided for incidental expenses cA the 

district in Section eleven, Chapter eleven. Title eleven, (page 
146,) of the general statutes. 
Selection of Seo. 2. The Selection of all books and apparatus to be 

rataa. purchased shall be made or approved by the board of School 

Visitors ; which shall also prescribe the rules for their man- 
agement, use, and safe keeping. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

[Gen. Stat, Title 11, Chapter X, p. 142.] 
TEA0HEB8. 

Section L No teacher shall be employed in any 8dioolcertj^**'of 
receiving any portion of its support from the public money, I^YvwIto^^ 
until he has received a certificate of approbation, signed by 
a majority of the board of School Visitors, or by all the 
committee by them appointed ; nor shall any teacher be en- 
titled to any wages, so far as the same is paid out of any 
public money appropriated to schools, unless he can produce 
such certificate, dated previous to the opening of his school.* 

Sec. 2. The teacher of every public school shall keep and isse. isw. 
fill out the school register provided by the State, in the manner reguter. 
and form required by the State Board of Education, and 
deliver it at the close of each term to the School Visitors ; and 
no teacher shall be entitled to receive any pay, unless such ^^^* ^*p* ^^ 
register shall have been so kept and filled out during the time 
for which any payment may be made. 



OHAPTEE XII. 

[Gen. Stat, Title 11, Chap. XI, p. 143.] 
ST7PP0ET OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Section 1. The committee of each school district, or, if isss. i8«>. ists, 

' ' chap. xlilL 

they fail or are unable to do so, its clerk, shall, annually, iii J^^^2?'*°** °' 
January, ascertain the name and age of every person over 
four and under sixteen years of age, who shall belong to such 

* Teachers may be discharged by the district; or, in the absence of any action 
by the district, by the district committee, if they think it for the interest of the 
school 33 Conn., 304. — ^If improperly discharged by the committee, against 
the orders of the district, they will be reinstated by a writ of mandamus. Jd, 
305, 306. — A general certificate of examination and approbation, not limited to 
any particular district or term of school, makes the holder qualified to teach in 
any district of the town, unless it is revoked or a re-examination required. 
36 Conn., 282. 
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district on the first Monday of said month, and the place, and 
year and month, when such person last attended school, 
together with the names of the parents, guardians, or employ- 
ers of such person ; and return the same to the School Visitors 
of the town to which such district belongs, on or before the 
twentieth day of January; and, in making such enumeration, 
children temporarily residing in one district, but having 
parents or guardians residing in another, shall be enumerated 

Bya School vis- only as belonging to the latter district. If such return is not 
made on or before said day, one of the School Visitors shall 
make such enumeration before the first day of February next 
following, and return it to said School Visitors; and shall 
receive therefor five cents for each child so enumerated, to be 
paid from the amdunt appropriated by the town for the support 
of schools in said district ; and the committee or derk of such 

1882, chap. rxvi. district,, if thcv shall make such enumeration, shall receive 

Compcnsatioii. ^ •/ , , . i a 

therefor one dollar, and three cents in addition thereto for 
each child so enumerated in excess of fifty in number, the cost 
of such enumeration to be paid from the amoxmt appropriated 
by the town for the support of schools in said district. 
1849. Sec. 2. Such return shall be signed by the person making 

Form of return , _ ,__ -i. i/»n» 

ofeiniineration.it, and swom to. Substantially, according to the following 
form : 

I hereby certify, that I have carefully enumerated, accord 
ing to law, all persons between the ages of four and sixteen 
years, within the school district, and find that on 

the first Monday of January, A. D. , there were of such 

persons, residing in and belonging to said district, the number 
of A. B. 

On this day of , A. D. , personally 

appeared the above-named A. B., and made oath to the truth 
of the above return, by him subscribed ; before me, C. D. 
1849. Sec. 3. The School Visitors of the town shall examine and 

Correction of re- _ __ _ ini 

turns. correct ^he returns made to them, so that no person shall be 

enumerat^4 twic^ in 4iff^rent districts, or be improperly 
returned ; and lodge them, as corrected, with the town treas- 

com^teoiter* ^^®^* ^^^7 ^^^^ *^®^ transmit to the Comptroller, on or before 
the fifth day of February, annually, a certificate in which the 
number of persons shall be inserted in words at full length, 
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which shall be sworn to, substantially according to the follow- 
ing form: 

We, the School Visitors of the town of , certify, Form of certifl- 

that from the returns made to us under oath, as by law pro- 
vided, we find that on the first Monday in January, A. D. 
, there were residing within the school districts belong- 
ing to said town, the number of persons between 
four and sixteen years of age ; and from the best information 
we can obtain, we truly believe that said number is correct. 

yj&hool Visitors. 

On this day of , A. D. , personally 

appeared the above-named School Visitors, and made oath to 
the truth of the above certificate, by them subscribed ; before 
me, C. D. 

Sec. 4. The School Visitors of the several towns, in their jsro, chAp. 

' Ixxz, Bee. 1. 

annual returns to the OomptiroUer of the number of Persons Returna^o^^^^ 
over four and imder sixteen years of age, shall state how naany toco^trouer. 
of those thus returned attended some school, public or private, ^38, 144^6.' 
within the previous calendar year, ^d how many did not 
attend any school within that ye^« They shall also state how 
many of ttiose who attended no school were under five years 
of age, how many were over fiye and under eight years of age, 
how many were over eight and imder fourteen years of age, 
and how many were over fourteen and under sixteen years of 

age. 

Seo. 5. No town shall receive any money for schools from 1^, chap, 
the State Treasury unless the returns herein required are duly Town not to re- 

•^ * •/ ceive school 

made. money fh)m the 

State onless re- 

» Sec. 6. The income of the School Fund, which, after t'lm^m^*- 
deducting: all expenses attendiufic its mana&cement, shall remain lan. isfis. 

• xi- ^ XT- X x_ ?i.xi- J i»T:i v • , DiBtrlbutionof 

m the treasury on the twenty-eighth day of February m each income of 

J 1 n l^ J nr^ x ^ SchoolPund, 

year, and also one dollar and fifty cents for every person and state appro- 
between four and sixteen years of age, belonging to any school ^.^oj., p. 
district, as ascertained from the last returns of the School Vis- 
' iters, shall annually, as soon as may be ^fter said day, be 
divided and distributed by the Comptroller among the several 
towns, in proportion to the number of persons in each between 
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the ages of four and sixteen years, as ascertained from said 

1864. 1872. returns ; and he sliall transmit the amount distributed to each 

town to its treasurer, on the application of its School Visitors, 

or of its school committee, if such town constitute but one 

i88i,ciiap.xiv, school district I when any town shall constitute one school 

!?j4at.onor district, the ComptroUer BhaU transmit to the treasnrer of 

school money to ' "■■ , 

towns consti- gnch towu such proportion of the income of the school ftmd, 

tntins single r r /. , 

districts. an(j of any other money appropriated for the support of 
public schools, as the number of persons between the ages of 
four and sixteen residing in such town, bears to the 
whole number of such persons residing in the State, as 
ascertained by the returns made as by law provided ; but no 
such money shall be transmitted to any town until the 
Comptroller shall have received from its School Visitors or 
committee a certificate, signed by them or their chairman 
and secretary, and substantially in the following form : 
1849. ^ We, the School Visitors of llie town of , certify 

Form of certifL- 7 ^ 

cate to comp- that the schools in said towns have been kept for the period 
required by law during the year ending the thirty-first day of 
August last, by teachers duly examined and approved, and 
have been visited according to law; and that all moneys 
drawn from the public treasury by said town for said year, 
appropriated to schooling, have been faithfully applied and 
expended in paying for teachers' wages, and for no other 
purpose whatever. 

Dated at this day of 

A. D. 

> School Visitors. 

To the Comptroller. 
1870. Sec. 7. No town shall receive any such money from the 

daring which treasury for any district therein, unless the school in such 
ingStoteaid district, during the preceding school year, shall have been 
m 'iSte^'* ^' ^^P* according to law for at least thirty weeks, if the number 
of persons therein between four and sixteen years of age, at 
the enumeration made within said school year, was twenty- 
four or more ; and for at least twenty-four weeks, if the num- 
ber of such persons therein at said enumeration was less than 
twenty-four. 
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Seo. 8, When the school in any school district shall not be ism. 
kept according to law, the School Visitors of the town to which not keot accoiti- 
such district belongs, shall, in their certificate or certificates om. suu.', p. 
to the Comptroller for the year following, state such fact, and 
also the number of children enumerated in such district ; and 
when application is made for the school moneys payable to 
such town for said year, he shall deduct from the whole 
number of children, enumerated in such town, the number 
contained in such district ; and shall draw an order for such 
part only of the moneys that would otherwise go to said 
town, as is proportioned to the number of children in the 
remaining districts therein. 

^i.Sbc. 9. If any money, appropriated to the use of schools, iws.^^ 
shall be applied by a town or school district to any other pur- of school 
pose, such town or school district shall forfeit the amount g^-^oJi p. 
thereof to the State ; and the Comptroller shall sue for the same 
in behalf of the State, to be applied, when recovered, to the use 
of schools. 

Sec. 10. The income of the town deposit fund, belonging to isw. 
any town, and of any other town fund which is or shall beftmd. 
established or appropriated for the support of public schools in i4&,'sec. i! 
any town, shall be paid annually into the town treasury, for 
the support of public schools therein. 

Seo. 11. The income of any fund that is or shall be estab- ists.. 
lished or appropriated for the support of public schools in any and^SeS^t* ' 
school district or school society existing in any town, shall be oenf'suu., p. 
paid annually into the treasury of such district or society, for * ' ' 
the support of public schools therein ; but if such district or 
society shall at any time cease to exist, then the principal of 
said fund shall be paid over to the school fund treasurer of the 
town ; the income thereof to be applied for the support of public 
schools therein, in the manner prescribed in the sixth section 
of Chapter VI of this Title.* 

Seo. 12. The School Visitors and selectmen in each town i869. lero. 
shall, as a joint board, present at the annual town meeting men? to town 
a written or printed statement of the total cost of each and all "'^ ** 
of the public schools in such town for the school year next pre- 
ceding, and an estimate of the cost of such schools for the 



*Sec. 12, p. 32 supra. 
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current school year. Said board shall also, on or before the 

ApjDortionment fifteenth dayjof October in each year, fix the several amounts 

om. mat., p. which in their judgment will be sufficient to pay the wages 

of teachers (including board), fuel, and the incidental expenses 

of maintaining the schools in the various districts within the 

jurisdiction of such town, for the period, during the current 

year, that schools are required by law, or by vote of the town, 

to be maintained ; and shall notify the respective districts of 

i^^chap. the several amounts so fixed ; and if any district, by con- 

wSocSXtrict *^buting the teacher's board, or any of the incidental expenses 

^ttmate?^* of the school, be enabled to continue its school beyond 

the term required by law, said district shall, subject to the 

approval of the board of school visitors, be entitled to the 

whole amount so fixed. 

1870. 1872. Seo. 13. At the close of each term of school in any dis- 

Payments to *^ 

0€n^& trict, and on the certificate of the School Visitors or Acting 
ii5,'8ec.ii. School Visitor or Visitors, that the school or schools of the 
1876, chap. ixix. ^jg^j^ct for such term have been kept in all respects according 
to law, the selectmen shall draw an order on the town treasurer 
in favor of such district for a sum of money sufficient, and 
no more than is sufficient, to pay the expenses incurred by 
said district for said term, for the wages of teachers (includ- 
ing board), fuel, and incidental expenses, if the expenses 
incurred by the district for the above named purposes, during 
the school year, do not exceed the amount fixed upon for 
such district as provided in the preceding section. But if 
BxpenBes ex- such expenses exceed said amount, the joint board of School 
maK)be*^ ' Visitors and selectmen shall meet, within fifteen days after 
fo&^bo*^^ ^the close of the school year, and decide whether or not the 
expenditure in excess of the amount fixed upon was necessary 
to maintain the school or schools of the district for the time 
required by law. If said board shall decide that such addi- 
tional expense was necessary, the selectmen shall draw an 
order on the town treasurer for an amount sufficient to pay 
the same; but if said joint board shall decide that such 
additional expense was not necessary, the district shall pay it, 
unless the town otherwise order. 
iCTo. Sec. 14. No town which includes a city within its limits, 

school mSricts. shall be requiredto expend for school purposes in any year a 
ii»,'sec. ii^' greater sum than would be raised by a tax of one mill on its 
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grand list, if said city is organized into one or more school 
districts, by which a smn is been appropriated for iJie support 
of public schools during the year in which such tax would be 
payable, sufficient, with the income derived from other sources, 
to pay the wages of teachers, the cost of fuel, and the inci- 
dental expenses of the public schools of said district or dis- 
tricts for at least thirty weeks of said year ; provided, that 
said sum shall be paid, without abatement, on or before the 
first day of March next following the time at which the town 
tax shall have become due, to the several school districts in 
the town, in proportion to the number of children in each, 
at the last preceding enumeration, between the ages of four 
and sixteen years. 

Sec. 15. If any town shall neglect or refuse to provide for iseo. 
the support of its schools, according to the provirions of the town school 
three preceding sections, it shall forfeit to the State a sumG^-^^Mp. 
equal to the amount which it was by said provisions required 
to raise and appropriate. 

Sec. 16. When the number of scholars in any district for isro. 
any term of school shall be so small that, in the iud&:ment of onion of emau 

,•',.., . ^ 1 ,, ., ^. Bchools In dif- 

the district, the maintenance of a separate school by said dis-ferent diitricta. 
tnct for such term is inexpedient, such district may, for such i46, ^iw. i4. 
term, by vote, unite its school with the school of an adjoin- 
ing district, or districts. Such union of schools shall be made 
only with the approval of the School Visitors of the town or 
towns in which the districts are situated. And if any district 
shall thus unite its school with that of another district or dis- 
tricts, it shall be as full a compliance with the law, as if it 
had maintained a separate school for the time required by law. 

Whenever the school in any district is discontinued onisao, chap. mil 
account of the small number its of scholars, the Sdiool Visitors vteftow as^to^ 
of the town having jurisdiction over such district shall see children in 
that suitable arrangements are made whereby the children of 
the district may attend some adjoining school. 

Sec. 17. If any district maintains a school of a higher im. 
order than is required by law, and tiiereby incurs increased incureedlSy'"** 
expeilse for its school ; or if any district shall continue its oen. stdt,, p. 
school for a longer time than is provided for at the expense ' ^' 
of the town, according to the first section* of Chapter II ; or 
* Sec. 1/ p. 9, supra. 
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if any district shall expend for teachers' wages or other pur- 
poses a sum which the School Visitors and selectmen deem 
unnecessary and extravagant ; the cost of such school, above 
the sum received by such district from the town, shall be paid 
by a tax laid by said district. Nothing, however, in this 
Title is to be construed as forbidding the payment of the 
additional expenses of continuing any school longer than the 
time required by law, by voluntary contribution, or by tuition 
charges. 
1870. Sec. 18. No district shall be entitled to receive any money 

iXWu^'-from the State or town in any year, unless the district coin- 
^.^o^mP. mittee shall have made, on or before the fifteenth day of 
September preceding, the report required by the second 
section* of Chapter VII of this Title. 
18TO.1871. Sec. 19. The income from the School Fund and the 

District sitn- 

enuo^ differ- amount of the annual State appropriation, apportioned to 
^'j^{X^' any school district formed from parts of two or more towns, 
shall be paid into the treasury of the town, having jurisdic- 
tion over such district under the provisions of the eleventh 
sectionf of Chapter V ; and the expenses of the school in such 
district shall be paid by said town, in the same manner and 
on the same conditions as if said district lay wholly within 
it ; but during September, in each year, the School Visitors 
of said town shall ascertain the cost of maintaining said 
school for the year ending on the thirty-first day of the pre- 
^®*'*^P*^^ ceding August; not including, however, in such ascertain- 
ment, the amount received by said district from any fund 
that is or shall be established or granted for the support of 
public schools in said district ; and, having deducted from 
this amount the sums received by the town for such district 
during said year from the School Fund and State appropria- 
tion, shall apportion the remainder of the cost of such school 
among the towns in which such district lies, in proportion to 
the number of persons between the ages of four and sixteen 
years each, as ascertained by the enumeration made in the 
January preceding, according to the provisions of the first 
section of this Chapter; and shall, before the first Monday in 

October, present a copy of said apportionment to the select- 

t 

"'Section 2, p. 34 supra. f Section 11, p. 21 supra. 
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men of each of said towns ; and the selectmen of the town or 
towns not having jurisdiction over said district shall cause 
the sums, thus apportioned to their respective towns, to be 
paid to the town having jurisdiction over said district. 

Sec. 20. In all cases when a school in any district has been i849. isse. 
or shall be kept during a portion of the school year, but notforfeitureB.. 
accordmg to law, or when lor any other cause there has been 147, sec. is. 
or shall be a forfeiture of moneys accruing jfrom the School 
Fund, or annual State appropriation, that would otherwise 
have been paid to any town or school district, the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education shall, on application from 
such town or school district, examine into the facts of the case, 
and decide according to equity, on the right of the applicants 
to receive the moneys so forfeited ; and, if he decide in favor 
of such right, and so certify to the Comptroller, the same shall 
be paid as if no forfeiture had occurred. 

Sec. 21. If any School Visitor shall fraudulently make or „ isse. 

... 1. /.I .0 1 /»i.i Fraudulent cer- 

join m making any false certmcate, by reason 01 which gflcate by 
money shall be drawn from the treasury of the State, he shall f^'^{^ p- 
forfeit sixty dollars to the State. 



CHAPTEK XIII. 

[Gen. Stat., Title 11, Chap. XIII, p. 149.] 
INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGES. 

Instruction in Agriculture and Mechanics. 

Section 1. The bonds of this State, indorsed and known 
as Agricultural College bonds, and constituting the capital of jg^g 
the Agricultural College fund, shall not be transferable, ex-^gj^^^J*^"^ 
cept by a special act of the General Assembly, but shall 
remain in the custody of the Commissioner of the School 
Fund; who shall semi-annually receive and pay over the ises. 
interest accruing thereon to the President and Fellows of SidufYaie* 
Yale College, for the purpose and on the conditions herein- **"®*^' 
after set forth. 
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Aopropriation Sec. 2. Said Corporation shall devote said interest, wholly 
to the Sheffield and exclusivelj, to the maintenance, in that department of 
School Yale College known as the Sheffield Scientific School, of 

such courses of instruction as shall carry out the intent of the 
Act of Congress entitled, " An Act donating public Lauds to 
the several States and Territories, for the benefit of Agricul- 
ture and the Mechanic Arts," approved July second, 1862, 
in the manner specially prescribed in the fourth section of 
said Act. 
Gratuitous in- Sec. 3. Said Corporation shall furnish gratuitous education, 

gtruction to be ... /. . . i i n i n 

famished to m said courscs 01 mstruction, to persons who shall be annually 

certain pnpilB ... 

at .«aid School, nominated to be pupils of said School, in such manner as the 
General Assembly shall prescribe. Their number shall be, in 
each year, such as would expend a sum equal to half of said 
interest, for the same year, in paying for their instruction in 
said School, if they were required to pay for it at the regular 
rates charged to its other pupils for the same year. Said 
pupils, so nominated and received, shall be citizens of this 
State, and shall be admitted into said School upon the same 
terms, and subject to the same rules and discipline, which 
shall apply to all its other pupils, except that they shall pay 
nothing for their instruction. 

Annual reports. Sec. 4. Said Corporation shall annually make up and dis- 
tribute the reports, required by the fourth paragraph of the 
fifth section of said Act of Congress. 

Board of visi- Sec. 6. The Govcrnor, Lieutenant-Governor, the three 

tore. 

senior senators, and the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
shall constitute a board of visitors, who shall visit said School 
in each year, and report annually thereon to the General 
Assembly. 
1864. Sec. 6. Said visitors, with the Secretary of the Sheffield 

Selection of pu- *" 

piis for gratui- Scientific School, shall constitute an appointing board, who 

toufl inetruction. ' i i o ? * 

shall select from such candidates as shall ofler themselves, 
those who shall be entitled to receive the gratuitous instruc- 
tion in said School. 
Preferences in Sec. 7. If there are more applications for the bounty of 
the State than there are vacancies to be filled on the part of 
the State, said board shall give the preference to such young 
men as are fitting themselves for agricultural, and mechanical 
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or manufacturing occupations in life, and may have become 
orphans through the death of a parent in the naval or military 
service of the United States ; and, next to them, to such as 
are most in need of pecuniary assistance ; and shall provide 
that the appointments shall be distributed, as far as practica- 
ble, among the several counties of the State, in proportion to 
their population. 

Sec. 8- The Secretary of said School shall also be the sec- secretary of ap- 
retaryof said appointing board, and record their transactions;^" °^ 
and shall, at least one month before the close of each academic 
year in said School, cause to be published in at least one 
newspaper in every county in this State, an advertisement, 
specifying the number of pupils entitled by law to be ad- 
mitted into said School for gratuitous instruction, during the 
ensuing academic year,^and designating the time and manner 
in which applications for admission may be made to said 
appointing board. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

[Gen. Stat., Title 12, Chap. HI, p. 165.] 
SCHOOL DISTRICT TAXES. 

Section 1. All taxes imposed by any school district shall i85«. i860. 
be laid on the real estate situated therein, and the ratable what.* 
personal estate and polls of those persons who belong to said 
district at the time of laying such tax, which polls shall be set i878,chap.cxxv. 
in the list at one hundred dollars each, and upon any manu- 
facturing or mechanical business, subject to taxation, which is 
located or carried on in said district, not including therein the 
value of any real estate situated out of the district, and also 
upon any mercantile business carried on in said district by 
any person or persons who do not reside in the town in which 
said school district is situated ; and neither the business so 
taxed, nor any real estate in said district, shall be taxed in 
any other district.^ Whenever an}- school district, having 

* Real estate in any district is taxable there, whether the owner belongs there 
or not. 11 Conn., 486, 487 ; 4 Day, 382. — ^That votes imposing school taxes, if 
inartificially drawn, will be favorably construed, see 15 Conn., 332. 
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1877. chap. within its boundaries any town aUnshonse and farm, shall 

zzziv. , 

Real estate iinpose any tax for the purpose of building or repairing its 

owned by town, ^ ■^^ ., i i, .i. t^ n . i 

when not ex- school-house, said real estate owned by said town shall not be 

empt from taxa- /» i . 

tion for school exempt irom such taxation. 

purposes. 

1856. 1874. Sec. 2. When real estate in any district is so entered in 
real estate in the list of the town in common with other estate situated out 
of said district, that there is no distinct and separate value 
put by the assessors upon the part lying in said district, one 
or more of the assessors of the town in which said property 
is situated shall, on application of said district, value said part 
of said estate, and return a list of the same to the clerk of 
said district ; and notice of such valuation and of the meeting 
of the assessors and selectmen hereafter mentioned, shall be 
given by the district committee, in the same way as a notice 
for district meetings.* 
Board of rcUef, Sec. 3. At the end of ten days, after such return of said 
tuted. list, said assessors and selectmen shall meet in such place as 

said committee shall designate in such notice, and shall have 
the same power, in relation to such list, that the board of 
Deductions for relief has in relation to town lists ; and no deduction or abate- 
ment shall be made on account of the indebtedness of the 
owner of any real estate so taxed, unless both the debtor' and 
the creditor belong to said district, and the debt is secured by 
a mortgage of real estate situated therein ; and such list, when 
perfected by said assessors and selectmen, shall be lodged with 
the town clerk ; and said valuation shall be the rule of taxa- 
tion for said estate, by said district, for the year ensuing ; and 
said assessors shall be paid by said district a reasonable com- 
pensation for their services. 
Assessment of ^^^* ^' When any real estate in any district has not been 
ted'S)m^™QdP^* into the town list, or, when any polls in any district, 
^'*^- liable to taxation, have not been entered in said list, one or 

more of the assessors of the town in which such omission has 
occurred, on apphcation of said district, shall value such real 
estate, and make a list of said polls, and add such property 
and polls to the list of the district. 

* That the doings of assessors, when called out under this section, wiU be 
favorably construed, see 15 Conn., 455, 456. 
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Sec. 5. When a district lays a tax on tlie town list last 1866. 
completed, and the title to any real estate has been in any since compie- 
way changed between the first day of October next preceding, list. 
and the time of laying said tax, one or more of the assessors 
of the town in which such change of property has occurred, 
on application of such district, shall value said real estate in 
the name of the person owning it at the time of laying said 
tax, and deduct the same from the list of the person in whose 
name it stood on the town list. 

Sec. 6. The assessors, in performing tlie duties mentioned 1859. 

_ _, .-in T.I Mode of assess- 

in the two preceding sections, shall proceed in the manner ment. 

prescribed for assessing real estate in the second section * of 

this Chapter. 



CHAPTEK XV. 

[Acts of 1882,^Chapter CXXXV.] 

Section 1. The board of School Yisitors of any town, or vaccination of 
the board of education of any district not under the supervis-chiidren^maybe 
ion of School Visitors, shall have authority to require that'**^"*^ 
every child shall be vaccinated before being permitted to 
attend any public school under their jurisdiction. 

Sec. 2. If the parents or guardians of any children areEmnsehow 
unable to pay for their vaccination, when required according 
to the previous section, the expense of vaccinating such chil- 
dren shall, on the recommendation of the board of School 
Visitors or board of education, be paid out of the town treas- 
ury. 



CHAPTEK XVI. 

[Gen. Stat, Title 7, Chap. IV, p. 89.] 
TOWN DEPOSIT FUND. 

Section 1. The money received from the United States in^is?^- 1874. 

•' To he deposited 

pursuance of the Act of Congress approved June 23, 1 836, ^^t*^ towns, 
shall be or remain deposited with the several towns which 

* Sec. 2, p. 48 supra. 
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have received, or shall agree to receive it, on the terms herein- 
after specified, in the proportion established by law ; and the 
treasurer shall deliver it to the agents of such towns as have 
not received it on receiving receipts therefor, signed by such 
agents, and a certified copy of the vote of the town to receive 
its proportion of said money, on the terms and conditions 
herein specified, and appointing an agent to receive the same. 

condUi^nBof Sec. 3. The condition on which any town shall receive its 

■ share of the said money shall be, that it shall keep the money 

as a deposit in trust for the State, and account for the same 

inconae to go to when Called for ; and that until called for, it shall appropriate 

public schools. . 1 /» 1 /» T 

the entire income thereof, annually, for the support of public 
schools therein. 
Town Treworer ^^^' ** '^^® Treasurer of each town, or such person as the 
tSdy*oftiie*fUnd"*^^^^ ®^^^^ appoint, shall have the custody of said funds, and 
®*^- be the treasurer thereof; and shall keep separate accounts 

relating to the fund, and exhibit at each annual town meeting 
an account showing the amount of the fund, how invested, 
the amount of its income, to whom paid, for what, and the 
balance remaining in the treasury, which account shall be 
recorded and kept on file by the town clerk ; and no pay- 
ments shall be made from the fund except on orders drawn 
by the agent appointed by the town, specifying whether they 
are to be paid from the principal or income of the ftind. 
Treasurer's ^^^' ^' Such treasurer shall, immediately after his appoint- 

bond. ment, execute a bond to the town, with surety, to the accept- 

ance of the selectmen, for the faithful execution of his office as 
To report all treasurer of the fund ; and any loss or deficiency in the fund 

loi^ses to the -> j ./ 

Comptroller, belonging to such town, and any illegal or improper manage- 
ment or application of its income, which shall come to his 
knowledge, he shall immediately report to the comptroller, 
and shall forfeit to the State twenty dollars for every week 
that he shall neglect to make such report. 

made^^ooV*'^^ ^^^' ^' Each towu shall make good any deficiency which 
may occur in such fund, and on failure to make such defi- 
ciency good within one year after it shall occur, shall forfeit 
to the State the amount of such loss. 
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CHAPTEK XVII. 

[Gen. Stat., Title t, Chap. II, p. 86.] 
Sec. 15. Each town, borough, and city may establish and i869. 

• X • I.T vu xi. • p i.1. i» -i. • 1 1 -x Establishment 

maintain a pubbc nbrary therein, tor the use oi its inhabit- of public ubra- 
ants, and may provide suitable rooms therefor, under such 
regulations as may from time to time be prescribed by the 
inhabitants of the town, or by the borough or city council. 

Sec. 16. Any town, borough, or city may appropriate not Approprutionp 
exceeding one dollar for each of its taxable polls in the year ries authorized, 
next preceding that in which such appropriation is made, for 
the foundation of any public library therein, and for suitable 
buildings or rooms therefor; and may also appropriate 
annually, for its maintenance and increase, or for the mainte-i880,chap.vii. 
nance and increase of any free public library established 
therein for the use of its inhabitants, not exceeding fifty cents 
for each of its taxable polls, in the year next preceding ; and 
may receive, hold, and manage any devise, bequest, or dona- Legacies or 

. ,. , , ,. , . "^ . ^ donations for 

tion for the estabhshment, increase, or maintenance oi a such purposee. 
public library within the same. 

[In addition, June 22, 1876.] 
The provisions of the fifteenth and sixteenth sections, ofcbap. i. 
Chapter two, Title seven of the Ke vised Statutes of 1875, beationsforpubuc 

rT TT ii»T-i -iTii . -ri libraries. 

[are] extended to any public library established prior to July 

8, 1869. 

[Acta of 1881, Chapter CX.] 

Section 1. The city council of any city shall have power to PuWic libraries 
establish and maintain a public library and reading-room, ?Som9 in cities 
together with such kindred apartments and facilities as said tax.^^*^ ^ 
council shall approve, for the use and benefit of such city, and 
may levy a tax not to exceed one mill and one-half of a mill on 
the dollar annually, on all the taxable property of the city, 
such tax to be levied and collected in the same manner as other 
taxes of said city, and to be known as the " library fund." 

Sec. 2. When any city council shall have decided to Board of direc- 
establish and maintain a public library and reading-room, ^' 
under this act, the mayor of such city shall, with the approval 
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of the city council, appoint a board of nine directors for the 
same, chosen from the citizens at large, with reference to their 
fitness for such office; and not more than one member of the 
city council shall be a member of said board. 

Termofofflc«. Sec. 3. Said directors shall hold office, one-third for one 
year, one-third for two years, and one-third for three years 
from the first of July following their appointment, and at 
their first regular meeting shall cast lots for the respective 
terms; and annually thereafter the mayor shall, before the 
first of July in each year, appoint, as before, three directors? 
to take the place of the retiring directoi*s, who shall hold 
office for three years, and until their successors are appointed. 
The mayor may, with the consent of the city council, remove 
any director for misconduct or neglect of duty. 

vacanciee. Seo. 4. Vacancics in the board of directors, occasioned by 

removal, resignation, or otherwise, shall be reported to the 
city council, and be filled in the same manner as original 
appointments. 

Powers of direc- g^^ 5^ gg^j^ directors shall, immediately after their 
appointment, meet and organize by the election of one of 
their number as president, and by the election of such other 
officers as they may deem necessary. They shall make and 
adopt such by-laws, rules, and regulations for their own 
guidance and for the government of the library and reading- 
room as may be expedient, not inconsistent with this act. 
They shall have the exclusive control of the expenditure of 
all moneys collected to the credit of the library fund, and of 
the construction of any library building, and of the super- 
vision, care, and custody of the grounds, rooms, or buildings 
constructed, leased, given, or set apart for that purpose; 
provided, that all moneys collected and received for such 
purpose shall be placed in the treasury of said city, to the 
credit of the " library fund," and shall be kept separate from 
other moneys of the city, and shall be drawn upon by the 
proper officers of said city, upon the properly-authenticated 
vouchers of said directors. Said board shall have power to 
purchase, lease, or accept grounds, to erect, lease, or occupy 
an appropriate building or buildings for the use of said 
library ; to appoint a person of suitable learning, ability, and 
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experience as librarian, and all necessary assistants, and fix 
their compensation, to remove such appointees ; and shall in 
general carry out the spirit and intent of this act, in establish- 
ing and maintaining a public library and reading-room, 
together with such kindred apartments and facilities as said 
council shall approve. 

Sec. 6. Every library and reading-room established under Libraries to be 
this act shall be forever free to the use of the inhabitants of 
the city where located, always subject to such reasonable 
rules and regulations as the board of directors may adopt, in 
order to render the use of said library and reading-room of 
the greatest benefit to the greatest number ; and said board 
may exclude from the use of said library and reading-room 
any and all persons who shall wilfully violate such rules. 
And said board may extend the privileges and use of such 
library and reading-room to pei*sons residing outside of such 
city in this State, upon such terms and conditions as said 
board may from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 7. The said board of directors shall make on or Annual report, 
before the second Monday in June an annual report to the 
city council, stating the condition of their trust on the first 
day of June of that year, the various sums of money received 
from the library fund and from other sources, and how such 
moneys have been expended, and for what purposes; the 
number of books and periodicals on hand ; the number added 
by purchase, gift, or otherwise, during the year; the number 
lost or missing ; the number of visitors attending ; the num- 
ber of books loaned out, and the general character of such 
books ; with such other statistics, information, and suggestions 
as they may deem of general interest. All such portions of 
said report as relate to the receipt and expenditure of money, 
as well as the number of books on hand, books lost or miss- 
ing, and books purchased, shall be verified by affidavit. 

Sec. 8. The city council of said city shall have power to Penaiiiee for 
pass ordinances imposing suitable penalties for the punish- 
ment of persons committing injury upon such library, or the 
grounds or other property thereof, and for injury to, or failure 
to return, any book belonging to such library. It shall be 
the duty of every librarian or board of directors, having 
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charge or control of such library or property, to post up in 
one or more conspicuous places connected therewith a printed 
copy of this section. And justices of the peace, or city or 
police courts, in their respective counties, shall have jurisdic- 
tion to hear, try, and determine all prosecutions under this 
section. 
Jirectore may . Sec. 9. Any person desiring to make donations of money, 
personal property, or real estate for the benefit of such library, 
shall have the right to vest the title to such donation in the 
board of directors created under this act, to be held and con- 
trolled when accepted by such board according to the terms 
of the deed, gift, devise, or bequest of such property; and as 
to such property the said board shall be held to be special 
trustees. 
Tag for support Sec. 10. When fifty legal voters of any town or borough 
IKi°h ®^^^^ present a petition to the clerk of the town or borough, 

asking that an annual tax may be levied for the establishment 
and maintenance of a free public library and reading-room 
in such town or borough, and shall specify in their petition a 
rate of taxation, not to exceed three mills on the dollar, such 
clerk shall, in the next legal notice of the regular annual 
election in such town or borough, give notice that at such 

election every elector may vote " for a mill tax for a 

free public library and reading-room," or "against a 

mill tax for a free public library and reading-room," specify- 
ing in such notice the rate of taxation mentioned in said 
petition ; and if the majority of all the votes cast in such 
town or borough shall be " for the tax for a free public library 
and reading-room," the tax specified in such notice shall be 
levied and collected in the same manner as other general 
taxes of said town or borough, and shall be known as the 
" library fund," provided^ that such t« may be lessened or 
increased within the three-mill limit, or made to cease, in 
case the legal voters of any such town or borough shall so 
determine by a majority vote at any annual election held 
therein; and the corporate authorities of such town or 
borough shall have and may exercise the same powers con- 
ferred upon the corporate authorities of cities under this act. 
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Sec. 11. At the next regular election after any town ornirectore. 
borough shall have voted to establish and maintain a free 
public library and reading-room, there shall be elected a* 
library board of six directors, one-third for one year, one- 
third for two years, and one-third for three years ; and an- 
nually thereafter there shall be elected two directors, who 
shall hold their office for three years and until their successors 
are elected and qualified ; which board shall have the same 
powers as are by this act conferred upon the board of 
directors of free public libraries and reading-rooms in cities. 
No director of any free public library or reading-room estab- 
lished under the provisions of this act in any city, town, or 
borough shall receive any compensation for any services ren- 
dered as such director. 

Sec. 12. The Secretary of State is hereby authorized to PaWic docu- 

*' '' mente. 

send a copy of the annual laws of the State, together with 
the legislative documents and journals, to each free public 
library which shall desire them. 



CONSTITUTION OF CONNECTICUT. 



ARTICLE VIII, OF BDUCATION. 

Section 1. The charter of Yale College, as modified by agreement with cbarter of 
the corporation thereof, in pursuance of an act of the General Assembly, Yale College, 
passed in May, 1792, is hereby confirmed. 

Sec. 2. The fund called the School Fund shall remain a perpetual School ftmd. 
fund, the interest of which shall be inviolably appropriated to the support 
and encouragement of the^ldblic or common schools throughout the State, 
and for the equal benefit of all the people thereof. The value and amount 
of said fund shall, as soon as practicable, be ascertained in such manner 
as the General Assembly may prescribe, published, and recorded in the 
Comptroller's oflice; and no law shall ever be made, authorizing said fund 
to be diverted to any other use than the encouragement and support of 
public, or common schools, among the several school societies, as justice 
and equity shall require. 
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BBFORM SCHOOL. 

[Chapter CXXV, Acts of 1879.] 
When bov may SECTION 1. Whenever any boy under the age of sixteen years shall be 
to ^tonn*^ convicted of any crime or misdemeanor, punishable by fine, or imprison- 
School. ment other than imprisonment for life, the court or justice of the peace, 

Gen. Stat, p. 98. as the case maybe, may commit him to the Reform School, to remain 
1881, chap. cxix. ^ntil he shall arrive at the age of twenty-one years, unless sooner dis- 
charged by the board of trustees. And the judges of the criminal and police 
courts of the State, and justices of the peace, shall have power to commit 
to the Reform School: First, any boy under sixteen years of age, who may 
be liable to punishment by imprisonment under any existing law of the 
State, or any law that may be enacted and in force in the State; second, 
any boy under sixteen years of age, with the consent of his parent or guar- 
dian, against whom any charge of committing any crijne or misdemeanor 
shall have been made, the punishment of which, on conviction, would be 
confinement in jail or prison ; third, any boy under sixteen years of age, 
who is destitute of a suitable home and adequate means of obtaining an 
honest living, or who is in danger of being brought up, or is brought up, 
to lead an idle or vicious life ; fourth, any boy under sixteen years of age, 
who is incorrigible, or habitually disregards the commands of his father 
or mother or guardian, who leads a vagrant life, or resorts to immoral 
places or practices, or neglects or refuses to perform labor suitable to his 
years and condition, or to attend school. 

CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

[Gen. Stat., Title 8, Chap. II, p. 94.] 
18M, 1870, 1872. Section 1. The parent or guardian of any girl between the ages of 
Bent tott. eight and sixteen years, or a selectman or grand juror of the town where 

she may be found, may present a written complaint to the judge of the 
Court of Probate for the district in which such town is, or to the judge 
of the Police or city Court of any city sitting in chambers where she may 
be found, or to any justice of the peace of such town, alleging that she 
has committed any offense within the final jurisdiction of a justice of the 
peace, or belongs to the class specified in the third section of Chapter VI 
of Title XIV, or in the seventh and eighth sections of Chapter I of Title 
XI, or that she is leading an idle, vagrant, or vicious life, or is in mani- 
fest danger of falling into habits of vice, praying that she may be sent to 
the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls, and such judge or justice of 
the peace shall thereupon, after notice to her and such other notice as he 
may deem proper, inquire into said complaint, and on being satisfied of 
the truth of the allegations therein, may order her to be committed to the 
guardianship and control of such school until she shall arrive at the age of 
twenty-one years, unless sooner lawfully discharged, and if he finds that 
she has committed an offense punishable by imprisonment other than 
imprisonment for life, she may be sentenced to the Connecticut Industrial 
School for Girls, or judgment may be suspend||d, on such terms, and for 
such time, as he may prescribe, and said autnority may issue a warrant 
for the execution of such sentence. But this act shall not be construed so 
as to deprive any girl of twelve years of age and upward from the priv- 
ilege of choosing her own ffuardian, with the approval of the court of 
probate as now provided by law. 
1868 Sec. 2. Any proper officer may arrest within his precincts any girl whom 

When officers j^g gj^all judge to be between the ages of eight and sixteen years, whom 
proceed^agafnBt ^® shsll find in any improper place or situation, and who is in his judg- 
glrlB. ment liable to be arrested for any of the offences specified in the preceding 

section, and make complaint and proceed in the same manner as a parent 
could do under the provisions of the preceding section. 
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MBETINOS OP PUBLIC COBPORATION8. 

[Gen. Stat., Title 7, Chap. I, p. 83.] 

Section 1. The warning of every meeting of a town, city, borough, i849. 
school society, school district, or other public community, or of any eccle- Waraings. 
siastical society, or of proprietors of common fields shall specify the ob- 
jects for which such meeting is to be held.''^ 

Sec. 5. All towns, societies, and other communities, when lawfully 1821. 
assembled, shall have power to choose a moderator to preside in said Choice of mod- 
meetings, unless it be otherwise specially provided by law. erator. 

Sec. 6. The moderator of any such meeting, and the presiding officer i80l. 
in electors' meetings, when any disorder arises in the meeting, and the ^5^*7|^**'-Jeriv 
offender shall refuse to submit to his lawful authority, may order any perpon toto cul- 
proper officer to take him into custody, and, if necessary, to remove him tody, 
out of such meeting until he shall conform to order, or if need be, until 
such meeting shall be closed, and thereupon such officer shall have power 
to command all necessary assistance, and any person refusing to assist Power of officer 
when commanded shall be liable to the same penalties as for refusing to ^ command as- 
assist sheriffs and constables in the execution of their offices ; but no per- *"^*^<^®- 
son commanded to assist shall be deprived of his right to act in the meet- 
ing, nor shall the offender be so deprived any longer than he refuses to 
conform to order. 

Sec. 7. All questions in such meetings shall be decided by a major I67d-170!8. 
vote of the qualified members present, or when there shall be an equal ^^iLcided*b ^a 
vote, by the moderator. major vot©. ^ 

AGENT. 

[Gen. Stat., Title 7, Chap. IV, p. 90.] 

Sec 1. In the absence of any special appointment, the first selectman i860, 
of any town, and the first trustee or committeeman of any religious, eccle- JJ communmes 
siastical, literary, or eleemosynary society, and the committee of any and corpora- 
school district, shall be the agent, ex-officio, of his respective community tions. 
or corporation. 

offences against public property. 

[Gen. Stat., Title 20, Chap. Ill, p. 500.] 

'Sec 3. Every person, who shall wilfully injure any public building, 1888. 
house of public worship, college, or school-house, or who shall wilfully f"J«r\®5.*opo^ 
injure or carry away any stove, stove pipe, or furniture in and belonging furniture"*^ **' 
to any «uch building, shall be fined not more than twenty dollars, or im- 
prisoned not more than ninety days, or both. 

Sec. 9. Every person who shall wilfully write upon, injure, or destroy 1872. 
any book, plate, picture, engraving or statue, belonging to any library f^*^**^J**" ui°t 
not exclusively owned by himself, shall be fined not less than five dollars, Vtcf.of a mibUc 
nor more than five hundred dollars. library. 

OFFENCES against THE PUBLIC PEACE AND SAFETY. 

[Gen. Stat., Title 20, Chap. VI, p. 509.] 

Sec 7. Every person, who shall wilfully interrupt or disturb any 1867. 
school, shall be fined not more than seven dollars, or imprisoned not JiaSJSfn?*^ °' 
more than thirty days, or both, t * schools. 

* The objects must be intelligibly stated, 13 Conn., 284 The general 
clause " and to do any other proper business" does not justify passing 
new by-laws, 5 Conn., 396 ; 8 Conn., 253 ; 87, 398. Record of a mejBting 
as *' duly warned " prima facie evidence of such fact, 25 Conn., 563. 

f This section includes singing schools, 26 Conn. , 60T. What constitutes 
a school, 28 Conn., 282. 
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Abolition of school districts, — vote, how taken, . . .29 

repeal of vote, . . .29 

Accounts, — of Board of Education, ..... 8 

Normal School, ..... 8 

State aid to libraries, ..... 8 

audited by Comptroller, . 8 

Acting School Visitor, — appointment of, . . . .15 

compensation, . . . .17 

duties, ..... 15 

in districts having Board of Education, 18, 30 
Age, — of school attendance, ...... 1 

** enumeration, ...... 37 

penalty for false statement concerning, ... 2 

Agent, — of school districts, ...... 57 

State Board of Education, . . . . 3, 8 

expenses, ..... 8 

report, . . . . .8 

salary, ..... 8 

Agriculture, instruction in, . . . . . .45 

Agricultural College fund and bonds, . . . . .45 

Almshouse, not exempt from taxation, . . .48 

Appeal. — to Superior Court in proceedings • for taking land for 

school-house site, . ' . * . . . . 27, 28 

Apportionment, ^of money to school districts, . . .13 

" to districts lying in two or more towns, 44 

of funds of school societies, . . .11 

indebtedness of school societies, . . 12 

Appropriation, — for Normal School, ..... 7 

public schools, ..... 39 

school libraries, ..... 36 

teachers' meetings, .... 6 

State, distribution of, . . . 39, 45 

Arrest of truants, . . . . . . . 4, 5 

Assessment, — of property by school districts, . . 47, 48, 49 

Attendance, — age of, . . . . . . .1 

certificate of, . . . . . .2 

evidence of ....... 2 

Board of Education, — in districts formerly school societies, . 12 

appointment of, . . . 12 

duties and powers, . 12, 13 
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Board of Education, — power to appoint acting school visitor, 

receive public money from Comptroller, 

Board of Education, State, — constitution of , . 

duties and powers, 

duty to examine applicants for admission to 

Normal School, 

fix sum necessary for support of 

Normal School, 
keep account of State aid to libraries, 
make annual report, . 
manage Normal School, 
render accounts to Comptroller, 
expenses of , . 
money orders, how signed, 
power to appoint agent, 

** ** create model school, . 
" " hold teachers' meetings, 
secretary of , . 
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Board of Visitors, — see Visitors. 
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record of , . 
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report of to State Board of Education, . 
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penalty, . 
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City District,— tax in, . . . •. . . .42 

Committee, district, — see District Committee. 

of consolidated districts, ..... 
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powers, 

Comptroller,*— duty to audit expenses of State Board of Education, 

** expenses of Secretary of State Board 

of Education, . ; . . 

" expenses of Agent of State Board of 

Education, 
" accounts of State library money, 
" accounts of Normal School, 
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disposition of funds, . 
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expenses to be' paid by town, - . .41, 

extraordinary, .... 

first meeting how called, .... 

formation, alteration, and dissolution, 

notice of, . 
appeal to Superior Court, 
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notice of, . 
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to form, alter, or unite districts, 
penalty for illegal voting in, 
special to vote by ballot, . . ; 
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where held, .... 

must maintain school, .... 
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originally contain over forty children, 
neglect to maintain school, 

" to receive no State aid in such case, 
officers, 

names to be reported by clerk to School Visitors, 
records of , . 

penalty for refusing access to, 
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situated in different towns, money how distributed, 

to receive no State or town money unless report made 

to school visitors, nor unless a suitable school-house 

provided, .... 

union of small, 

provision to be made for scholars, 
District Committee, — appointment of , . . . .• 34, 

duties of, 
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fees for, .... 

form of return to school visitor, 
correction of return, 
certificate to comptroller by school vis- 
itors. 

Estimate, — of cost of schools for each year by school visitors and 
selectmen, ;...... 

Evidence, — of attendance, certificate is, . 

Examination, — ^for entrance to Normal School, 

of teachers, ..... 
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Expenses, — of teachers' meetings, . . . ; 

schools in consolidated districts, 
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of maintaining schools, .... 
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payment, . 
unnecessary, 
of Board of Education, .... 

secretary, . 
agent. 
Expulsion of pupils, ...... 
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Fees, — of assessors of taxes, ..... 

magistrates on prosecution of vagrants, 
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misapplication of school moneys, . 
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remitted by secretary of State Board of Education, 
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Free schools, ....... 9i 

Funds, School, — disposition of, on alteration of districts, . 

'* abolition '* 
*'. repeal of vote of abolition, 
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management of, . 
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Girls, arrest of vagrant, ...... 5 

Girls' Industrial School, who may be committed to, . . . 56 

Graded schools, . . . . . . . . 44 

extra expense for, ..... 44 

need not make return of branches taught, . . 18 

Haddam, — proviso as to districts of, . . . . .80 

High Schools, — committee of, . . . . . .85 

duties of school visitors, .... 35 

graduates may be admitted to Normal School, . 7 
powers of school visitors over, . . .14, 35 

state aid for library, ..... 36 

support of , . . . . . . 35, 43 

Incidentals,— mpney raised to secure state aid for library included 

under, . . . . . . . 86 

Indebtedness, — of former school societies, . . . .11 

Industrial School for Girls, — vagrants sent to, . . . 3, 56 

Instruction of children, . . . . . . 1, 3 

agent to secure, . . . . 3, 8 

Intemperance, — instruction concerning, . . . . 17 

Janitors, — may be appointed constables by selectmen, . . 5 

Judge of Superior Court, — jurisdiction over proceedings to take 

land for school-house sites, . . . . . 27, 28 

Jurisdiction, — over districts lying in several towns, . . 21, 44, 45 

of prosecutions for truancy or vagrancy. . . 3 

Justice of the Peace, — prosecution of truants before, . . 4 

Length of school terms required, . . . . . 9, 40 

in larger districts, ... 9 

Libraries, — cities, towns, and boroughs may tax themselves to sup- 
port, ....... 51 

in cities, ....... 53-55 

directors of, . . . . . 52 

annual report, . . . 53 

appointment of , . . . 52 

can have no compensation, . . 55 

may hold donations, . . 54 

powers of , . . . .52 

vacancies, . . . .52 

penalties for abuse, .... 53 

public documents sent to, . . . 55 

tax for support of , .... 54 

to be free, ...... 53 

in towns and boroughs,' ..... 55 

directors of, . . .55 

penalties for injuries to books, . . . .57 

school, — account of state aid to, . . . .8 

establishment of, . . ' . .18 

money raised by districts reckoned among 
incidental expenses, . . . .36 

selection of books for, , . . .36 
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Libraries, school, — state aid to, ..... 36 

«< « ** in consolidated districts, . . 32 

supervision of by school visitors, . . 14, 36 

Majority, to decide in district meetings, . . . .57 

Manufactories, — instruction of children employed in, . . 1, 2 

inspection of by school visitors, ... 2 

Mechanics,— instruction in, . . . . .45 

Meetings,— district, see district meetings, . . . .21 

Meetings,— of teachers, ...... 6 

Model primary school, — at normal school, .... 8 

Moderator. — chosen in district meetings, . . .22 

powers of , . . . . . . .57 

Normal School, — annual support, ..... 7 

number of pupils, . . * . . .7 

nomination and selection of pupils, . . 7 

instruction gratuitous, .... 8 

managed by State Board of Education, . . 8 

report and accounts, .... 8 

may have model school, .... 8 

Notice, — of district meeting, ...... 22 

of proposition to form, alter, or unite school district, . 20 
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Orders for state money, — secretary to sign for State Board of Edu- 
cation, ........ 8 

Parents, — duties of ........ 1 

penalty for failure to instruct children, ... 1 
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of directprs of libraries, . . . . .53 

Returns, — to Comptroller by district boards of education, . 15 

•* school visitors, . . . 38,39 

form of , . . 39 

^ to be lodged with town 

treasurers, 

school visitors by district committee, . 

correction of, 

what included in, 39 

public money withheld if returns not made, . . 39 

Revocation of teachers' certificates, . . . . 14, 37 

Salary, — of Agent of State Board of Education, ... 8 

Secretary of State Board of Education, ... 6 

clerk, . . 6 

Scholars,— admission of non-resident, .... 28 

indigent, may be furnished with books, . . .34 

returns of between certain ages, ... 37, 39 

suspension of, . . . . . .34 
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Schools, — branches taught in, ...... 9 

must be maiatained, ..... 9 

how long annually, ... 9 
neglect of district to keep, ..... 26 

union of small, . . . . . . 43 

visitation of , . . . . . . .15 

School books, — not to be changed for five years, ... 6 

mode of making change, . . . .15 

provided for poor children, . . . .34 

School committees, . . . . . . 80, 33 

School Fund, — distribution of income of, . . . .39 

*• •' ** ** to districts lying in two or 

more towns, . 44 

*' *' ** *'to towns forming single 

districts, . . .40 

constitutional provision concerning, . . . ' 55 

School-house, — authority of districts as to, . . . 18, 19, 28 

change of site of , . . . . .27 

disposition of on division of district, . 21 

fixing site for, . . . . . .27 

how built, ...... 27 

must be kept to satisfaction of school visitors, . 27 
penalty for injuring, ..... 57 

plans must be approved by school visitors, . . 27 

support withdrawn from districts having none, . 27 
taking land for site, ..... 27 

use of out of school hours decided by district, . 28 
School moneys, — misapplication of, penalty for, . . .41 

School Societies, — see societies, school. 
School Visitors, — see visitors, school. 
School year, — begins September 1st, ..... 

SecretSiry of the Board of Visitors, — duties of, . 

compensation, . 
penalty for failure to make 
returns. 
Secretary of the State Board of Education, — duties, . 

expenses, 
salary, . 

to report delinquent 
towns to comptroller, 
may remit forfeiture's, 
Selectmen, — duties and powers, . . . . .10, 

duty to collect taxes of abolished districts, 

determine place of district meeting, in certain 



divide funds and debts of school societies lying 
in two towns, ..... 

divide funds and debts of school districts 
whose limits are altered. 
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Selectmen, — duty to draw on treasury for district expenses, . 

give notice of abolition of part of school district, 
make apportionment to districts, 

statement of costs of schools to towns, 
manage school property of towns, 
provide ballot box in certain cases, 
require children to be instructed, 
warn first meeting of new districts, 
joint duties with school visitors, . 
power to appoint special constables, 

powers of, . 
bind out unruly children, 
lay tax, if district refuses, in case of repeal 

of vote of consolidation, 
settle boundary lines of districts, 
distribute district property in certain cases, 
Sheffield Scientific School, — admission of state pupils, 

appointing board for, 

board of visitors, 

secretary of appointing board, . 

to have income of agricultural college 

fund, .... 

Sheriffs,— may arrest truants, ..... 

Site for school-house, — ^fixing, ..... 

appeal to superior court, 

taking land for, . . .27, 

land of Ecclesiastical society not to be taken 

for, ..... 

Societies, Ecclesiastical, — land of, may not be taken for site of 
school-house, ...... 

Societies, School, — organized under act of 1865, become school dis 

tricts, . 

choose board of education, 

duties of, 

duties and powers of districts so organized, 

apportionment of public money to, 

funds of, 

obligations and property transferred to towns, 

records of, ... . 

Superior court, — appointment of committee to divide school society 
• funds, ..... 

appeal to from proceedings relating to formation 

etc. of school districts, 
proceedings to take land for sites of school-houses, 
Support of schools, ...... 

high schools, .... 

Suspension of pupils, ...... 

Taxes, — collectors of, . 

by city districts, . ... 
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Taxes,— by school districts, ..... 


47 


on what laid, 


47 


mode of assessment. 


49 


of real estate lying partly 


in and partly out of a 


district, . 


48 


omitted from tpwn list, 


48 


owned by town, . 


48 


board of relief, . 


48 


deductions for indebtedness. 


48 


change of title after completion of granc 


[ . 


list, ... . 


49 


abolished districts, .... 


31 


selectmen shall collect, 


31 


towns for high schools, .... 


. 35 


libraries, .... 


61,54 


to compensate consolidated districts for propertj 




taken, ..... 


31 


towns, cities, and boroughs for libraries. 


.61,54 


Teachers,— certificates of, ..... 


14,37 


revocation, .... 


14 


duty to keep registers, .... 


37 


obtain certificates, .... 


37 


employment of by school visitors, . . 10, 18 


,26,35 


district committees, . 


18 


examination of , ..... 9 


,14,35 


liability of district for wages, 


37 


trained in Normal School, .... 


7 


Teachers' meetings, ...... 


6 


Term of school, — length, ..... 


9,40 


notice by district committee to secretary of schoo 




visitors, ..... 


34 


Term of office,— of committees, .... 


24 


in larger districts, . 


25 


members of State Board of Education, 


5 


school visitors, .... 


9,10 


Text-books,— change of, .... . 


15 


State board of Education may prescribe. 


6 


Towns, — consolidation of districts of, ... 


29 


districts lying in different, jurisdiction over. 


21 


expenses of, 


44,45 


may abolish school districts, 


29 


vote how taken, 


29 


elect school committee. 


30 


manner of election, 


10 


succeed to funds and obllga 




tions of districts, . 


31,32 


repeal of vote of abolition, . 


82,33 


direct that teachers be employed by school visitors, . 


10,34 
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Towns, — may establish high schools, ..... 35 

" " ** and choose committee therefor, 35 

establish libraries, ..... 51 

form, alter, unite, and dissolve school districts, . 18 
make regulations concerning truants, . 3 

take land for school purposes, . . . .33 

must assume obligations and property of school societies, 11 
elect treasurel* of permanent school funds, . . 10 

maintain schools, ..... 9 

pay expenses of district schools, . .42 

exception if city in 
town limits, . 42 

payment of public money to, . . . .39 

spositfund, ....... 41 

deposited with towns for support of schools, . 49 

deficiency to be reported to comptroller, . 50 

*' ** ** made up, . . .50 

treasurer or agent of town to have charge of, . 50 

give bond, . 50 

IT, — of state, actions by, . . . . .43 

school district, . . . . .26 

town school funds, . . . .10 

town deposit fund, . . .50 

— may be arrested without warrant, .... 4 

committed to state reform school, ... 4 

prosecution of ....... 3 

town regulations and by-laws concerning, . 3 

.44 

•istricts,— under act of 1841, ..... 21 

I small districts, ...... 43 

scholars to be provided for, . . .43 

5S, — in district committees how filled, . . 25, 26 

board of directors of libraries, . . .52 

Lion, ........ 49 

9, regulations and by-laws concerning, ... 3 

on of records of school societies, . . . .11 

School, — duties and powers, ..... 14 

duty to approve plans for school-houses, . 14 

fix sites for school-houses, . .14 

examine teachers, . . 9, 14 

•* *' of high schools, . 35 

sign teachers' certificates, . . 37 

give certificates to teachers; . . 14 

** of high schools, 35 
revoke teachers' certificates, . . 14 

" *' •* of high schools, 35 

fill vacancies in office of district com- 
mittee, . . . . 14, 26 

inspect factories, .... 2 
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Visitors, School,— duty to make returns of enumeration to Comp- 
troller 15, 38 

give certificate to Comptroller that schools 

have been kept according to law, . 40 
give certificate to selectmen that schools 

have been kept according to law, 15, 42 

report branches taught in ungraded 

schools to State Board of Education, 17, 18 
report names of teachers and district com- 
mittees to State Board of Education, . 18 
make estimate to towns of cost of schools, 41 
regulate libraries, ... 14, 36 

superintend high schools, . . 14, 35 

visit schools, . . . .15 

compensation, . . . . .17 

classes, . . . . . .9 

manner of election, . . . .10 

number, ...... 9 

meetings how called, . . . .15 

organization, . . . . .14 

secretary, duties of, . . . 15, 16 

joint duties with selectmen, . 15, 16, 41, 42 

penalty for fraudulent certificate of, . . 45 

power to administer oath, . . . ' . 17 

admit non-resident pupils, . . 28 

change sites of school-houses in certain 

cases, ..... 27 

direct instruction as to intoxicating 
liquors, . . . .17 

manage high schools, . . .35 

open schools in districts neglecting to 
keep one, . . . .26 

require vaccination of children, . 49 

powers superseded in districts having board of 
education, . . . . .13 

Voters, legal, — in district meetings, ..... 22 

list of, how made out, . . . .23 

Wages of teachers,— paid by districts, . . . .18 

Warning of district meeting, . . . . . . 22 

Yale College, — income of Agricultural College Fund to be paid to, 45 

mode of its application, 46 
report of Corporation, . . . .46 

Year, school, — begins September 1st, ..... 40 
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